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PREFACE. 


The Editors of fcliis Anthology have in the first place 
endeavoured to make the book thoinughly representative of 
all that is best in English verse (exclusive of drama), and 
to trace the development of our poetry down to the present 
time. Lyrical poetry naturall}' predominates. But due 
attention has also been paid to other branches ; examples 
will be found of the blank verse of Milton and of the Satires 
of Pope and Dryden, as well as of the songs of Shakespeare 
and Bums. The collection should serve as a useful com- 
panion to the study of such text-books as Wyatt and Low’s 
Intermediate Text-boolc of English Literatnre and Mr. 
Wyatt’s Tutorial Histonj of English Literature. 

An Introduction is prefixed to the selections in order 
to give the reader an elemeutai'y idea of the continuous 
development of English poetry. 

Short critical biographies are provided of all the authors 
whose woi-k is represented. ,The biographies should in- 
crease the reader’s interest in the extracts by making the 
author something more to him than a shadowy personality, 
and should at the same time add to his knowledge of the 
history of English Literature and encourage a further 
study of the subject. 

The glossary is something more than the conventional 
vocabulary of archaic and imu'sual words. It contains in- 
addition a number of explanatory notes, which give such 
information with regard to literary, historical, and mytho- 
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logical allusions as is nccessarj to an intelligent reading 
of the text Tlie notes, howerer, while aiding the student 
to understand and appreciate the poetry, will not relieve 
him of the tasl of tlimhing for himself 

NOTE ON THE SECOND EDITION 

Tlie second edition has been considerably enlarged bv 
adding to the selections from the chief authors and includ- 
ing extracts from a number of poets not represented m 
the former edition AYith a viciv to showing the more 
recent developments of poetry some short passages have 
been added from the pot.tr> of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth ijentury Advantage has lieen taken of the pro 
Visions of Section 2, sub section iv , of the Copyright Act 
1911 to include among thc'e a few estrocta from copy 
Tight works, VIZ — 

Part of Geotge Hereddh’s “ Love m the Valley,’ from 
his Poems, published by hlessrs Constable A Co 

Extract from Jamps Thomson’s “ The City of Dreadful 
Night,” published bj Hr Bertram Dobell 

A passage from * The Garden of Proserpine,” from 
Swinburne's Pe^ms, publiahed by Messrs Chatto md 
dVindua 

Kobert Louis Stevenson, ' The House Beautiful ” and 
” Pequiem ” from Underwoods, published by Messrs 
Chitto A Windus 

Coventry Patmores “Toys,’ from The Unlnoxm Eros, 
published by Messrs G Bell A Son 

Massey’s ‘ Parting ’ from A Tale of Eternrtxj and Other 
Poems, published by Messrs Straban A Co 

NoeVa “ Merry Go Bound ’ from Poems by the Hon 
Eoden Noel "published by Messrs Kegan Paul. Trench. 
Trubner A Co , Ltd 

O&haughnessv’s Ode, from Mtme and Mootihghl, pub 
hshed by Messrs Chatto A Windus 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Fob the heginiiings of English poetry it is necessary to 
, , , go back to a time antecedent to the settlement 
° ‘ of the English in Britain. "iYlien our fore- 

fathers came to these islands some fourteen and a half 
centuries ago, they brought ndth them a large body of 
poetiy which had grown up among them in their home on 
the Continent, and had been handed down orally from one 
generation to another. Most of this early poetry was, 
however, never committed to writing and has consequently 
been lost, but some of it undoubtedly was preserved and 
has come down to us among the great mass of Old English 
poetry which still survives. Thus Enghsh could boast of 
a poetry of its own at a time when no other nation of 
modern Europe had as yet a vernacular literature. En- 
happily, however, the changes in the language during the 
last tliousand years have been so great that English litera- 
ture before the Eoiman Conquest is as much a sealed 
book to the Englishman of to-day as if it were written in 
a foreign tongue. 

During the centuries succeeding the Norman Conquest 
literary actmty, at least as far as the native 
language was concerned, became almost e.vtinct 
in England, while great literatures grew up in France 
and Italy. It was not till the latter half of the fourteenth 
century that English again gained supremacy over its 
foreign rivals, by means of the writings of Geoffrey Chaucer, 
the first great master of English song. To Chaucer 
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Eoglisb poetry oires o debt the extent of ■which cannot he 
oTcrestunated* He aetiiallj did for our rersification what 
Johnson 'Wrongly claimed to hare been done for English 
pwtiT by Drydon “ lie found it hncV and left it marble ” 
lint he wrote at a time when the Language had not yet 
become fixed, and aa a result it is impossible to appreciate 
the Ijcauty and melody of his verse without a tnowledga of 
the inflexions existing in his day 

Chaucer died in 1400, and m the course of the century 
after his death, poetry for vanotta causes again 
fell into decav, till at the heguining of the 
sixteenth century the influence of the Eenais- 
sance made itself felt hlMem English poetry mar he 
said to hare commenced ■with the writings of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt and the Earl of Surrey In judging the work of 
thc=e wnteis it is necessary to guard against ■what Matthew 
Arnold has called the fallaer arising from the histoncal 
estuna’c of the value of poetrv Much of the work of 
each undoubtedly possesses intrmsic merit of a high order, 
but on the whole Wyatt and Surrev ate mainly important 
from the historical point of new Wyatt was our first 
■writer of sonnets and bis example in this respect was fol- 
lowed by Surtev, e ho gave the sonnet that free form which 
afterwards came to l>e known as the Engh«h or Shake- 
spearean To Surrey we also owe the introduction of 
blank verse winch he u«e»l in his translation of Certain 
SooXs of Cte Aenett Indeed it is not too much to sav 
that these two men changed tompletelv the stile and 
spint of English poetrv freemg it for ever from the gro- 
tesque ness of mediaevahsm. 

The seed sown tiy Wyatt and Surrey was slow m bearing 
fruit, and more than thirty years elapsed after 
of Surrey before a really great poet 
appeared In 1579 Edmund Spenser puhbshed 
lu3 Shepherd § Calendar, a senes of pastorals which, by 
the novelty of the form the peculianty of the diction, and 
the vanetv of the metres cmploved, at once won for its 
author the title of “ the new poet ’ The appeamnee of this 
work mvv lie considered definitely to mark the beginning 
of the great Ebiabethan period, “the golden age of English 
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literature.” In the forty-five years which followed the 
puhlicatioii of the Shepherd’s Calendar English literature 
placed itself on its loftiest pinnacle. It was an age not 
only of great achievement in literature, but also of enormous 
literary activity. The number of Elizabethan miscellanies 
and collections of songs bears witness to the quantity of 
verse-writers in those da 3 's ; the beauty of much’ of the 
work testifies to their quality. The greatest work of the 
age in pure poetry is Spenser’s Faerie Qneene, the 
magnificent rrrasterpiece of the Renaissance in England. 
Shakespeare, Spenser, Sidne}', and Marlowe are among the 
chief of the lyrists, while many lesser authors of the time 
produced Ijuics of singular beaut}'. 

But the special glory of the age is its di-arrra. The 
Tiie Drama English drama of the Elizabethan era is, ■with 
the possible exception of the Attic drama in its 
prime, the gr-eatest wlrich the world has knornr. At the 
beginning of the period our stage had to show, in addition 
to the old miracle and morality plays and interludes, a few 
tragedies and comedies constructed on Latin and Italian 
models ; at the close of the period it could boast of the 
works of Marlowe, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and a host of other dramatists too numerous 
to mention, but all possessing original genius, some 
touch of greatness. After the death of Shakespeare the 
drama declined rapidly, and the closing of the theatres 
which took place by order of Parhament in 1642 put an 
end to playwriting for nearly twenty years and made the 
continuous evolution of the drama impossible. 

The decline just spoken of was not confined to drama ; 
.pijg it affected poetry as a whole. Dui-ing the reigns 

Metaphysical of James I. and Charles I. a school of poets 
arose who sought to make up for lack of 
imagination and absence of real feeling by novelty of 
expression, obscurity of language, and the use of remote 
analogies, elaborate conceits, strained similes, and fantastic 
images. The founder of this school, to which Johnson 
gave the name “ metaph)'sical,” was John Bonne, and his 
chief followers were Crashaw, Cleveland, Herbert, and 
Cowley. But the characteristics of the school peiwade all 
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the poetry of the time, being found even in the early 
Milton, and Uter disfigunng laoat of the poetty of Prynen 

published before 1670 , , , . v u rrm 

Lytic poetry Yras the only branek of tke art TTkicli 
^ ^ tinned during the Jacobean and Caroline 
Tin Carol ne periods to maintain to some extent the great 
^ tradition of the Elizabethans , it n as “ the true 
poetic flame that atiH burnt Ueai and bright until it 

passed on to Pryden and his school ’ Tho lync ^ 
of Alls time lacks the high eenonsness, the deep feehnsr tor 
nature, the simplicity and tenderness of the preceding 
age, but m the irorkg of Carew, LoTelace, Suck-imp 
Herrick, and Herbert is to be found some really eiqidSito 
poetry songs which have become “ familiar as houscholu 
words’ 

Only one poet who kved dating the half century wmcn 
followed the accession of Charles I reacht'd 
liis writings the real grandeur of the 
thans This was John Milton, who in poetry as in moat er 
things held aloof from the majority of his fellow couPt^ 
men ducin® the ^eatec part of lus life The spViidia 
promise of lus early poems retiiaine<l unfulfilled for 
than twenty Years, throughout the troubled times of tne 
Great Civil "ft ar and the years tint followed it, but th*® 
promise was more tlian redeemed towards the close of ms 
hfe m the gorgeous harmonies of Paradiee Lost, und ^“0 
cold grandeur and eunphertT of Sainsou ,dgf>ms£es 
the last works of Milton the Elizabethan tradition finally 


disappeared , 

Among the poets of the Caroline period were two wim, 
like MiHon, rejected the extravagance of fbe 
metaphysical ’ school, hut, unlike him, sought 
a remeily for the evil Tins remedy they found 
in what has been tailed ‘ the reform of our numt*^ 
The poets and critics of the kitter part of the eeventc^uth 
century and tho greater part of tho eighteenth century '^re 
never tired of doing honour to M aller and Denham, irhom 
they regarded as the real founders of English poetry, but 
'whom latei criticism has recognised as merely the founders 
of the soKTilied classical school 
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The nature of their reforms and the distinguished 
position which was once accorded to them may be easily 
seen from one or two quotations. “ Eime,” says Dryden, 
“ has all the advantages of prose besides its own. But the 
excellence and dignity of it were never fully 10101™ till 
Mr. Waller first taught it; he first made writing easily an 
art ; fii'st showed us to conclude the sense most commonly 
in distiehs [couplets], which in the verse of those before 
him runs on for so mauj' lines together that the reader is 
out of breath to overtake it.” Again the same critic says, 
“ This sweetness of Mr. Waller’s lyric poesy was afterwards 
followed in the epic by Sir John Denham in his Cooper's 
Hill, a poem which for the majesty of the stjde is, and 
ever ivill be, the exact standard of good writing.” Again 
we find Waller described as “ the parent of English verse, 
and the first that showed us our tongue had numbers and 
beauty in it,” wliile Johnson does not hesitate to call 
Denham “ one of the fathers of English poetry.” Pinise 
like this is of com-se grossly exaggerated, but that Waller 
and Denham rendered real and important services to the 
foim of English verae cannot be denied, and is obvious 
from a comparison of their versification with, for in- 
stance, that of Ben Jonson in his famous lines “ To the 
Memory of my beloved Master William Shakespeare ” (see 
p. 50 ). ■ 

The refonn begim by Waller and Denham before the 
Eestoration was carried on after it by Dryden 
Ifiler perfected by Pope, and the classical 
school dominated English poetry fi-om the 
Eestoration ahnost to the close of the eighteenth centuiy. 
In the hands of these ivriters poetiy lost the imaginative 
qualities wliich had characterised the work of the Eliza- 
bethan age. Lyric poetry worthy of the name almost 
ceased to exist, while didactic and satiric poetry increased 
largely in importance. In both these branches of the 
poetic art Dryden and Pope admit of no superior. Their 
work, however, excellent as it is in its omi kind, does not 
entitle them to a place in the highest class of poets: 
it is witty and pobsbed, sparkling with brilliant say- 
ings and full of skilful reasoning, but it is destitute of 



HIT 


r^TRonucTio'^ 


I magi nation, haa no depth of feeling, and faiU to touch the 
human heart , it is the poefr} of the intellect, not of the 
soul 


Notwithstanding the predominance of the classical 
Eisitcentii school, a movcment hostile to it was going on 
Ctntury during the greater part of the eighteenth 
* century This movement, which subsequently 

became hnoivn as the “'romantic reaction,” was in 


augurated by James Thomson, who in 1726 published 
Winter, the first part of his great poem 27ie S(a«(tM In 
this poem Thomson deliberately rejected the heroic couplet, 
the use of nhich had become almost universal, and reverted 


to blank verse At the same time he introduced into 


English literature a new species of poetry, that winch had 
external nature for its subject The movement inaugurated 
by Thomson, however, progressed slowly In 1747 dtiam 
Collins revived the almost lost art of Ivnc poetiy by the 
publication of liis Ode» while in 1751 Gray gave new life 
to the elegy On the other hand the poetry of Johnson 
and later that of Goldsmith belong essentially to the 
school of Popp, though Goldsmith possesses a feeling for 
nature and a tenderness of sentiment unknown to his 


master 


Towards the close of the century the movement against 
classicism received a powerful impulse from the work 
of Bums, Cowper Crabbe, and Blake Bums introduced 
into lync poetiy the element of passion, which he depicts 
with such intensity as to make his love songs the greatest 
m the language Cowper following in the steps of 
Thomson and anticipating Wordsworth taught in his 
poetry that Nature was a book given by God to man to be 
studied with the help of worship and faith In him we 
jey m natural objects and the sense of the 
brotherhood of mankind At the same time Crabbe, not 
mthstandiug his clumsy style and sbpshod verse, illustrates, 
y ms r^listic and faithful descriptions of rural life 
another characteristic of the movement In the exquisite 
lyric poetry of Wilham Blake appear a simpbcitv aud 
melody rolling the best work of the Elizabethans Thus 
owarus the close of the eighteenth century classical poetry 
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slowly died out, and the victory of the counter-movement 
was ^aUy assured. The year 1798, in which Wordsworth 
and Coleridge published Lyrical Ballads, is usually taken 
to mark the beginning of the new era. 

The first thirty years of the nineteenth century are gener- 
ally described as our second romantic period, 
tetweenthe the first romantic period having been the 
®^ 2 ^bethan age. As has been already shown. 
Schools, classical and romantic poetry differ fimdamen- 
tallj- in versification ; they differ also in diction 
and subject-matter, and it is in these two last-named 
respiects that the main contrast between the classicism of 
the eighteenth century and the romanticism of the early 
nineteenth hes. Briefly the characteristics of the two 
schools may be stated as follows: the classical school 
attached most importance to the quahties of order, har- 
mony, restraint, common-sense, wlule on the other hand 
the romantic school prized most highly those of variety, 
contrast, liberty, imagination. 

The poetry of the early nineteenth century surpasses in 
variety and magnificence that of every other 
n™ctfon! period of Enghsh literary history irith the 
exception of the Elizabethan, while in some 
respects it can challenge favourable comparison even with 
the age of Shakespeare. At no other period, again except- 
ing the Ehzabethan, were there so many great poets 
flourishing at the same time. Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats represent the first class, Scott, 
Landor, Campbell, Moore, Southey, and Leigh Hunt the 
second. Of these Wordsworth stands out as the chief 
apostle of that feature of the romantic movement often 
spoken of as the “ Ketum to Nature,” wlule among his 
most important services to poetry were the attempt to 
reform its diction and the revival of the sonnet. Coleridge 
takes Ills place among our foremost poets by virtue 
of the bewitching music, the enchanting melody of his 
verse. In Byron we have the Enghsh poet who, after 
Shakespeare, has acquired the highest reputation on the 
Continent. Shelley is generally recognised as the greatest 
of our lyric poets ; in pure poetry he has no equal unless it 
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IKTItOPtfCTIOW 


l>e Spenser To l«m indeed we can appl v the words winch 
he hsmselE \ised o£ Iveats 

‘‘TLe wul ol Adonais, Jitea *tar. 

Beacons from the atnile ■where the Eternal are '* 

Keats, to 'whose memorv' Shelley dedicated one of the 
noblest elegies m the English langiiage, tries to eiprcss jn 
hii poet IT ‘ the principle ot beauty m all things ” la his 
tmnwoiAs 


“UeKotj H truth, truth beautr,— that h all 
"1 e know on earth, and ah ye reej lo know ” 


The extremes to which the classical school had gone 
Early during its long ptnod of supremacy had rtu 
vici^n.n dered jnevitable as groat extremes m the re- 
action These extremes are to he found m the 
work of most of the romantjc writers, but the sway of the 
romantic school was not prolonged, and hence in the 
Victonaa era we find a new land of poetry in winch are 
blended the order and harmony of the classical school 
and the ramU and imagiaation of the lomantic The 
founder of this new school of poetry was Tennyson, to 
whom and to Browning contemporarr criticism has assigned 
the highest rank among Victorian poets VTliat place 
posterity will give them js impossible to foretell, hnt it is 
at least sure to be a high one 

The growth of new ideals about the middle of the last 


Uter century left its impress on all hranebes of 
“one more than on poetrj 
Among the writers wbot.e work shows the m 
fiuence of these ideals may be mentioned, m addition to 
Tennyson and BoVxert Browning, Matthew Arnold and 
Ehiabeth Barrett Browiiing and Cbnstma ‘RossCth, the 
greatest of otir poetesses Jn their work the spirit of the 
time 13 tuflr 03 pressed with great intellect ml power and 
poetic itnagmation Other nriten whose works illustrate 
the Ideals of the second tialf of the mueteeatU century are 
^e so called Pro EaphaeUte poets, of whom Dinte Gabriel 
i^ssetti is best representatue whde a high place is 
also due to William Moms who took Chaucer as his 
master in poetry and la anything but the '• idle singer of 
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an empty day.” Later come Swinburne, who will probably 
live rather by his wonderful command over rich and 
elaborate metrical harmonies than by his revolutionary' 
temper and pagan worship of passion ; and Meredith, re- 
presenting the purely intellectual spirit in poetry — though 
the stanzas here given reveal him as a singer of young love, 
almost Elizabethan in freshness and fire. 

Lyric verse flourished at this time, and there are many 
writers who, though they cannot be called great, have left 
isolated poems of rare distinction. Fitzgerald expresses 
the creed of materialism, while the pessimism prevailing 
at the close of the century is reflected in James Thomson’s 
sombre CHij of Dreadful Night. 

In these few pages an attempt has been made briefly to 
trace the development and vicissitudes of English poetry. 
It is hoped that this short review will to some extent help 
the reader for whom the book is intended to arrive at a 
correct estimate of the value and relative importance of 
the poetry contained in it. 



ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH VELSE. 


WYATT. 


Slu Tjiom.vs Wi’ATT (I503-lo)2), after being educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, wma early introduced to tbo English Court. 
Ho was employed by Ifcnry VIII. on diplomatic missions, in tho 
eourso of wliicli ho visited r’rance, Spain, and tho Low Countries. 
Ho is also said to have visited Italy.' IVvatt rendered considorablo 
soiadco to English literature by tho introduction of tho sonnet, tho 
heroic quatrain, and other mcasurc.s, and ho is also important ns a 
satirist. Many of his poems wore published after his death in 
Tout’s Mitediawj (loo7). 


The Lover Abused Eeeousceth Love. 

Mt love to scorn, iny scrvico to retain, 

Therein, nietliought, you used cruelty : 

Since with good will I lo.st iny liberty. 

To follow her which causeth all my pain. 

Might never woe yet cause me to refrain ; 5 

But only tliis, which is extremity. 

To give me nouglit, alas, nor to agree 
That, as I was, your inau I might remain ; 

But since that thus ye list to order me, 

That would have been your scivant true and fast, 10 

' Tho Dictionary of National Biography .say.s ho accompanied Sir 
John Russell, ambassador to tho Papal Court, 1527. 

ANTII. 1 
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WTATT 


Displease you not, my dotin" time is past , 
And with my loss to leave I must ai^ree 
For as there is a certain, tune to rage. 

So IS there time such madness to assuage 


The Lotee Eecoukteth tue Vaeiable Fancy of 
HIS Fickle JIisteess 

Is it possible ^ ty 

That BO high debate. 

So sharp, so sore, and of such rate. 

Should end so soon, and was begun so late 
Is it possible ’ 

Is it possible ® 20 

So cruel intent. 

So hasty heat, and so soon spent, 

From love to hate, and thence for to relent 
Is it possible ^ 

Is it possible 9 25 

That any may find. 

Within one heart so diverse mind. 

To change or turn as v eather and wind 
Is it possible ^ 

Is it possible ^ 30 

To spy it in an eye. 

That turns as oft as chance or die. 

The truth whereof can any try 
Is it possible ? 

It IS possible, 35 

For to turn so oft , 

To bring that low’st that was most aloft , 

And to fall highest, yet to light soft 
It 13 possible ' 

All 13 possible ' 40 

Whoso list bebeve, 

'l^st therefore first and after preve , 

As men wed ladies by bcence and leave 
All la possible ' 



Bunni;Y: pkath of bik ihomas wiatt. 
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SUKRHV 


JIiAT.v no\v.\i;ti, I'Trl of Siim-v, fon of Thonni Ifownnl, Hiiko of 
NorfftlU* no'l pi'io'^on of t!ie vict<ir of I'UKUfdi, l>ct\'ccu 

l.jlG nrui IGIS, the tAnot d-itc Ik'iii;: <Joul>iful. JIc \i n conspicoou't 
figtire at the Court ilurim; tlie latter jiirt of Henry VIII.'b reipn 
amf m IGIT «ai enouteU on a iharge of high trea'^on Surrey was 
the first Cnuli-h juret to unto in l>Ianh vorre, a mea-sure nlii'cli lie 
ii'cs! in his tran-iation of C’trt-iin /,’,/ot- o//fie .Itijei*. JIo wns nI«o 
tlie fir-t to u>e the form of the rounot aftci wards cnniloscd hy 
Shal;(«-j>cart". 


Of Tiir. Death of Sip. Tho.mas Wyatt. 

Wy.Tft rc.sfotli here, that quick could never re.st: 
Wlio.'C ho.'ivcnlv "ifts oncre.ased hy disd.iui ; 

And virtue s.tnk* the deofwr in his hre.i.st: 

Such profit ho by onvy could obtain. 

A head where tvi.«dom mysteries did frame ; 5 

"Wliosc hammers bo.it still in that lively brain, 

As on a .stithc, wliere that some work of fume 
Was daily ■wrought, to turn to Britaiu’s gtiiu. 

A visage stem and mild ; where l>ofh did grow 
Yico to coutemu, in virtue to rejoice : i o 

Amid great storms, whom grace a.ssured so, 

To live upright, and .smile at fortune’s choice. 

A hand, that taught wliat might be said in rhyme; 
That reft Chaucer the glory of his -wit ; 

A mark, the which (uuperfeefed for time) 1 5 

Some may approach, but never none shall hit. 

A tongue that served in foreign realms his king, 
Wliosc courteous talk to virtue did iuflame 
Each noble heart: a worthy guide to bring 
Our English youth by travail unto fame. 


20 
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BTJEFET 


An eye whose judgment none afEect could bbnd. 
Friends to allure, and foes to reconcile , 

Whose piercing loot, did represent a nund 
With virtue fraught, reposed, void of guile 

A heart where dread was never so imprest 25 

To hide the thought that might the truth advance. 

In neither fortune loft, nor yet represt. 

To swell in wealth, or yield unto mischance 

A valiant corpse, where force and beauty met 
Happy, alas ’ too happy, but for foes, 

Lived, and ran the race that nature set , 

Of manhood s shape, where she the mould did lose 

But to the heavens that simple soul is fled, 

Which left, with such as covet Chnst to know, 
Witness of faith that never shall be dead , 35 

Sent for our health, but not received so 

Thus for our gudt this jewel have we lost , 

The earth his bones, tbe heavens possess his ghost 


SACKVILLE 


Thomas Sackvilub (1530 16uS) was edneated at botli Universities 
“ ’55S Ho was created Lord BueVhurst 

Earl- of Dorset xa 1604 His famo as a poet rests upon 
the Induclxon -and the ComplctyiU o/ Buclinghftm in the gewnJ 
of the Jfwrror for ^ragistratu (loO^) In coniunction ^ith 
1 homos ^orton, feackviUe ivrote the blank verse tragedy of ftrrex 
i t^cx, letter known as G<n’hodurt 'which was acted m 1^2 
ore Queen EUiateth, and haa the distmotion of being the earliest 
tragedy m the English language 
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From “The Induction.” 

Thence come ive to the horrour and the heU, 

The large great kingdoms, and the dreadful reign 
Of Pluto in his throne where he did dwell. 

The wide waste places, and the hugy plain. 

The wailings, shrieks, and sundry sorts of pain, 5 

The sighs, the sobs, the deep and deadly groan ; 

Earth, air, and all, resoimdmg plaint and moan. 

Here pul’d the babes, and here the maids unwed 
With folded hands their sorry chance bewail’d. 

Here wept the guiltless slain and lovers dead, 10 

That slew themselves when nothing else avail’d ; 

A thousand sorts of sorrows here tliat wail’d 

With sighs, and tears, sobs, shrieks, and all yfear. 
That, oh, alas, it was a hell to hear. 

We staid us straight, and with a rueful fear, 15 

Beheld this heavy sight ; while from mine eyes 
The vapour’d tears down stilled here and there. 

And SoiTow eke, in far more woeful wise. 

Took on with plaint, upheaving to the skies 

Her wretched hands, that, with her cry, the rout 20 
’Gan aU in heaps to swarm us round about. 

“ Lo here,” quoth Soitow, “ princes of renown. 

That whilom sat on top of fortune’s wheel, 

How laid fuU low, like wretches whirled doivn, 

Ev’n with one frown, that stay’d but with a smile : 25 

And now behold the tiring that thou, erewlule, 

Saw only in thought; and, what thou now shalt hear, 
Eecount the same to kesar, king, and peer.” 
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BALLADS 


Billad" cr folk Mngs, were originally composed in the fourteenth, 
fifteenth and eiiteenth centnnea W wandering tnuistrels who 
gained their "bread by singing from door to door Manj of these 
Bongspenshed, somewere printed on roii^h broad sb eets, or passed 
down by oral tradition, and n orked oier by a later band. 

There are many aarieties, hot the majority fall into one or other 
of three groups Border baUada, that tell of foraj and warfare 
between bcot and Soutbemer , Engbah bnUads that emg of Robin 
Hood , and private ballads, which commemorate some striking 
legend or tale of passion- 

these IjTics ate not to be regarded as mfenor, because anony 
mous. Rome are rough and plain but others are masterpieces of 
art tn mmiature— wild, simple and druraalic. 


From "The Ballad op Chett Chi.se” 


At last those two stout erles did meet. 
Like captaines of great might , 

Like Ijons wood they lard on We, 

And made a cruelj fight 

They fought untill they both did sweat. 
With swords of tempered steele 
Until the blood Lke drops of ram,' 
They tnekhng downe did feele ' 


Teeld thee. Lord Uercy,” Douglas sayd, 
" la faith I will thee brmge, 

Where thou shalt high adpanced bee 
By James our Scottish king 


“Thy ransom© I will freely give. 

And thus report of thee, 

Tlmu art the most couragious knmht 

That ever I did see” ° 


5 


10 


IS 



PAIR HELBJ.'. 


“ Noe, Douglas,” quotli Erie Percy then, 

“ Thy proffer I doe sconie ; 

I will not yeelde to any Scott, 

That erer yett was borne.” 20 

With that, there came an arrow teene 
Out of an English how. 

Which strucke Erie Douglas to the heart, 

A deepe and deadlye blow ; 

Wlio never spake more words than these, 2 5 

“ Fight on, my merry men all ; 

For why, my life is at an end : 

Lord Percy sees my fall.” 

Then leaving life, Erie Percy tooke 
The dead man by the hand ; 30 

And said, ” Erie Douglas, for thy life 
Wold I had lost my land ! 

“ 0 Christ ! my verrj’ liai’t doth bleed 
With soiTow for thy sake ; 

For sure, a, move tenowned knight 35 

Mischance coixld never take.” 


Fair Helen. 

I wish I were where Helen lies ; 

Night and day on me she cries ; 

0 that I were where Helen lies 

On fair Kirconnell lea ! 40 

Curst be the heart that thought the thought. 

And curst the hand that fired the shot. 

When in my arms hurd Helen dropt, 

And died to succour me ! 

O think na hut my heart was sair 4 5 

When my Love dropt down and spak nae mair ! 

1 laid her down wi’ meikle care 

On fair Kirconnell lea. 



BALLA.D? 


As I went dowu the water side. 

None tat my foe to te mr guide. 

None but my foe to to mj guide. 

On f-iir Kirconnell lea , 

I liglitod down mr sword to dniir, 

I backed bun in jneces bbia*. 

I backed btm m pieces smi’. 

For bet sake tbat die>l for lae 

O Helen fair, beyond compare ' 

I’ll make a garland of tbj bair 
Shall bind my beart for erermaif 
Until the day I die 

0 that I were where Helen lies * 

Night and day on me she cries , 

Out of my b»d she bids me ri-^. 

Says, “ Haste and come to me ' ” 

0 Helen fairi O Helen chaste * 

If I wete with thee, I were blest, 
Where thou lies low and takes thy rest 

On fair Kircounell lea 

1 wish tay grare were growing green, 
A winding sheet drawn ower my een. 
And I in Helen’s arms Irmg, 

On fair Kirconnell lea 

I wish I were where Helen lies , 

Night and day on me she cries , 

And I am ivearr of the skies. 

Since my Loi e died for me 


The Twx ConniEs 

As* I waa wilkmg all alane 
I heard twa corbies making a mane , 
The tane unto the t’other say , 

“ WTiere sail we gang and dine today ? " 
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“ In beliint yon anld fail dylce, 

I wot there lies a new-slain Knight ; 

And naebody kens that lie lies there, 

But his hawk, his hound, and lady fair. 

“ His hound is to the hunting gane, 85 

His hawk to fetch the wild -fowl hame. 

His Iadov’s ta’cn another mate. 

So we may inak our dinner sweet. 

“ Ye’ll sit ou his white hause-bane, 

And I’ll pick out his bounie blue een : 90 

"Wi’ ae lock 0’ his gowden hair 

We’!! theek our nest when it grows bare. 

“ Mony a one for him makes mane. 

But nane sail ken where he is gane ; 

O’er his white banes, when they are bare, 95 

The wind sail blaw for evermair.” 
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BPEVSEK 


SPENSEE 


Edmcsd Spevsxr was bom In London in tie jear 15^2, and passed 
from the Merchant lajlors’ School to Carabndge, In 1579 ha 
published his first work of Importance, the ShfphfnTi Oilendar, a 
senea of twelve pastoral eclogues In 15S0 Spenser went to 
Ireland as Secretary to Lord GrcT, and spent the remainder of hia 
life there m tarioiis oftieial positions. The first three books of the 
Faery Qvemf were publishesl in 1590, the last three in 1595 , each 
book deals with some great virtue and its opposing vices in 
allegorical fashion Besides these two works Spenser wrote other 
minor poems, chiefly amatorj and satirical, lie died in London m 
1590, Ills deatii having been hastened by privatioris endured in 
159S, when his castla m Ireland was burnt oy the rebcla Pichness 
iniTOagination, melodioniisiiesa in versification, arebaiSBi in language 
are the essential features of hia poetiy 


The Shepherd’s Cadevdas April 
Aeclogs QtrtrTi Aroumevt 

Thu AeglofftU M parpcvly tnlende I to the honor and prayee of 
OUT most ymetotM soierttyne, Queene Eti-abeth The epealera herein 
he /fotbinoll and T/imoft, tiro ^epheardea the irhich Eohhinollt 
beinj before mentioned yreatly to hare loved Colin, ta here tet fojih 
more largely, complayninj him of that boyea great miaadreniure in 
Lore, icAerety Am mynd teaa alienate and ivithdrairn not onely from 
Aim, mho mode toted hint, 5«< alao from all former delight ea «ad 
studies aa irell mpleamnt pypmg, aa conning rymtng, einoiHj, and 
other Aw faitiEoWe txtreiaea llAereby hetnielJi occatioa f<rr preofe 
of Am more ercdlencie and eltll i» poetrie, to recorde a aonge, irAicA 
tAe snyd CWia sometime made in Aonor tf her Afctjestie, irAom 
atruptty At iermetA Ltysrt 

Tkevot — HObbi wot.t., 

Thenol 

Tell me, good Hobbmell, what garrea thee greete ^ 

"What ^ hath, some woKe thy tender I^mbea jtome ? 

Or 19 thy Bagpjpe broke, that soundes so sweete ? 

Ur art thou of thy loved lasse forlorno? 
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Oi’ bene tliine eyes attempved to tbe yeare, 5 

Quenching the gasping furroires thirst ivith rayne ? 
Like April shoure so stremes the trickling teares 
Adowne thy cheeke, to qnenche thy tlurstye payne, 

HohhinolL 

Not thys, not that, so much doth make me mourne, 

But for the ladde, ivhome long I lovd so deare, 10 
Nowe loves a lasse that all his love doth scorne ; 

He, plongd in payne, his tressed locks doth teare. 

Shepheards delights he doth them all forsweare ; 

Hys pleasaunt Pipe, irhych made us meriment. 

He ivylfully hath broke, and doth forbeare 15 

His wonted songs, wherein he all outwent. 

Thcnot. 

What is he for a Ladde you so lament ? 

Ts love such pinching pajme to them that prove ? 

And hath he skill to make so excellent, 

Tet hath so little skill to bridle love ? 20 

HobbinolL 

Colin thou kenst, the Southeme shepheardes boye ; 

Him Love hath wounded with a deadly darte : 
Whilome on him was all my care and joye. 

Forcing with giftes to winne his wanton heart. 

But now from me hys madding mynde is starie, 25 
And woes the Widdowes daughter of the glenne ; 

So nowe fayi-e Kosalind hath bredde hys smart. 

So now hys frend is chaunged for a frenne. 

Tlienot. 

But if hys ditties bene so trimly dight, 

I pray thee, Hobbinoll, recorde some one, 30 

The whiles our flockes do graze about in sight. 

And we close shrowded in this shade alone. 
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BPrVSTE 


llohbxnoU 

Contenied 1 wA I Binge Ins 

Of fajre Elisa, Quoene of shepheanles all, 

IVhicli once lie made as by a sprmg be laie, 33 

An d tuned it unto tie waters fall 

“ Ye dayntye Nymphs, that in this blessed broohc 
Doe bathe your brest, 

Forsabe your iritne bourres, and lictlier loobe. 

At ray request 

And ete you Tirgms. that on Pamasse dwell. 

Whence ttoweth Hdicon, the learned Wtll, 

Helpe mo to blaze 
Her worthy praise, 

Which m bet sere doth all exeell 

“ Of fayre Elisa be your silver song. 

That blessed wight. 

The flowre of T irgins may shee flonsh long 
In psincely plight' 

For shee is Synni daughter without spolte, 

Whuh Pan, the Bheph^rdcs God, of her begot 
So 6 prong her grace 
Of heavenly race. 

No mortall bleniishe may her hlotte 

“ See. where she sits upon the grassie greene. 53 

(0 seemely sight ') 

Ydad in Scarlet, like a mavden Queene, 

And Ermines white 
Upon her head a Ctemosin coronet, 

"With Damaske roses and Daffadilhes set 
Bsv leaves betweene. 

And primroses greene, 

EmbeUish the sweefe Violet 

“ Tell me, have ye seene her angehek face. 

Like Phoehe fayre ? 

Her heavenly haveour, her pnuccly grace. 

Can you well compare ? 


40 


45 


50 



THE shepherd’s CALENDAR: APRIL. 
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The Eedde rose inedled witli the Wliite 3'fere, 

In either cheeke depeincten lively chere ; 

Her modest eye, 7° 

Her Majestic, 

Where have you seene the like but there ? 

“ I saive Phoebus thrust out his golden hedde, 

Upon her to gaze. 

But, ■when he sa'n'e how broade her beaines did spredde, 7 5 
It did him amaze. 

He blushu to see another Sunne belowe, 

He durst againe his fyrye face out showc : 

Let hiiu, if he dare. 

His brightnesse compare So 

With hers, to have the overthrowe. 

“ Shewe thyseKe, Cynthia, ■with thy silver raj'es, 

And be not abasht : 

When she the beames of her beautj- displayes, 

0, how art thou dasht ! 83 

But I ■will not match her ■witli Latonaes seedc. 

Such follie great soitow to Hiobe did breede : 

How she is a stone. 

And makes dayly mone. 

Warning all other to take heede. 90 

“ Pan may be proud that ever he begot 
Such a Belliboue : 

And Syrinx rejoyse that ever ■was her lot 
To beare such an one. 

Soone as my j'ounglings cryen for the dam 95 

To her will I offer a millrwhite Lamb : 

She is my Groddesse plaine. 

And I her shepherds swa-^Tio, 

Albee forswonck and forswatt I am. 

“ I see Calliope speede her to the place, 100 

Where my Goddesse shines ; 

And after her tlie other Muses trace. 

With their Yiolmes. 
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BPEfBEE 


Bene they not Iny Brannehes irhich they do bearc. 

All loT Elisa in her hand to wearo? 

So sneetlie tbev play. 

And sing all the way. 

That it a heaven is to hcaxe 

‘ Lo’ how fiBoly the Graces can it footo 
To the Instrument 

They dauncen deffly, ami singen soote 
In tbeiT menment. 

"Wants not a fourth Grace to male the daunco even 

Let that rowme to my Lady be yeven 
She shal be a Grace 
To fyll the fourth place. 

And reigne with the rest in heaven 

“ And whither renues this hevic of Jjadies bnght, 
Baungeil m a rowe ■’ 

They beae all Ladyes of the lale belught, 

That unto her goe 

Ghlona that is the chiefest Hymph of all, 

Ot Ghva hramehea Vneares a CoioaaU 
Olives heno for peace, 

When wanes doe surcease 
Such for a Pnneesse, bene prmcipall 

" Te shepheards daughters, that dwell on the greenc 
Hye you there apace 

I,et none come there hut that Yirgms bene. 

To adome her grace 

And, when you come whereas shee is m place. 

See that your rudeness doe not you disgrace 
Binde your fillets faste. 

And gird m your waste. 

For more finenesse with a tawdne lace 

“ Bnng hether the Pmeke and purple Cullambiue, 
With Gelliflowres , 

Brmg Coronations, and Sops in wine, 

Wome of Paramoures 



THE shepherd’s CAXENDAU : APRIL. 15 

Strowe me the ground with Daffadowndillies, 140 

And Cowslips, and Kingcups, and loved Lillies : 

The prettie Paivuce, 

And the Ghevisaunce, 

Shall match with the fajTe flowre Delice. 

“ Kow ryse up, Elisa, decked as thou art 145 

In royall ai-ay ; 

And now yee daintie Damsells may depart 
Eche one her way. 

I feare I have troubled j'our troupes to longe : 

Let Dame Elisa thanke you for her song : 150 

And if you come hether 
When Damsines I gether, 

I will part them all you among.” 


Thenol. 

And was thilk same song of Colins owns making ? ' 

Ah, foolish Boy ! that is with love yblent : 155 

Great pittie is, he he in such taking, 

For naught caren that bene so lewdly bent. 


HohbinoU. 

Sicker I holde him for a greater fon. 

That loves the thing he cannot purchase. 

But let us homeward, for night diaweth on, 1 60 

And twinckling staiTes the daylight hence chase. 


Thenots Enibleme. 

0 quam te memoreni Virgo I 


Hohbinolls Embleme. 
0 dea certe ! 
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bpeksep 


From “ Motiiee Hcbbebd’s Tale 


Yet the bnve Courtifr, m ■whose beauteous thought 
Eegard of honour harbours more than ought. 

Doth loath such base condition, to bachbite 

Ames good name for en vie or despite 1 65 

He stands on tearmes of honourable minde, 

He -will be earned vnth the common winde 


Of Courts inconstant mutabilitie. 

He after evene tattling fable flie , 

But hearea and sees the follies of the rest, 170 

And thereof gathers for himselfe the host 
He Will not oreepe nor cronche ■with famed face. 

But ■walkes upright inth comely stedfast pace. 

And unto all doth jeeld due curtesio. 

But not with kissed hand helowe the knee, I7S 

As that same Apish crue is wont to doo 
For ho disdames hirnselfe t embise Iheretoo 


He hates fowle leasings, and Tile flatterie, 

Two filthie blots in noble Gentne, 

And lothefuB idlenes he doth detest, 180 

The canker worme of evene gentle brest. 

The which to banish with fairo exercise 
Of knightly feates, he dajlie doth devise 
Now menaging the mouthes of stubborno steedes, 

Now practising the proofs of warlike deedes, 185 

Now his bright armes assaying, now his speare. 

Now the nigh aj med rmg away to beare 
At other times he casts to sew the chace 
Of swift wdde beasts or mnne on foote a race, 189 

i enlarge his breath (large breath in armes most ncedfull) 
Or eb by wrestlmg to wex strong and heedfull, 

Ur his Et^e armes to stretch with Eughen bowe, 
manly legs still passmg too and fio. 

Without a gowned beast him fast be^de 
A Tame ensample Of the Peman pnde 195 

Who after he had wonne th Assyrian foo. 

Old ever after scome on foote to goe 



MOTHER HUBBEED’s TALE. 
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ThiiB "wlieii this Gom-tly Gentleman Tvitli toyle 
Himselfe hath wearied, he doth recoyle 
Unto his rest, and there with sweete delight ?oo 

Of Musiclcs skill revives his toyled spriglit ; 

Or els with Loves, and Ladies gentle sports, 

The joy of youth, himselfe he recomforts ; 

Or lastly, when the bodie list to pause, 

His minde unto the Muses he withdrawes : 205 

Sweete Ladie Muses, Ladies of dehght. 

Delights of life, and ornaments of light ! 

"With whom he close confers with wise discourse. 

Of Natures workes, of heavens continuall course, 

Of forreine lands, of people different, 3 10 

Of kingdomes change, of divers gouvernment, 

Of dreadfull battailes of renowmed Knights ; 

With which he kindleth his ambitious sprights 
To like desire and praise of noble fame. 

The onely upshot whereto he doth ayme : 315 

For all his minde on honour fixed is. 

To which he levels all his purposis. 

And in liis Princes service spends liis dayes, 

Hot so much for to gaine, or for to raise 

Himselfe to high degree, as for his grace, 220 

And in his liking to winne worthie place, 

Through due deserts and comely carriage. 

In whatso please employ his personage, 

That may be matter meete to gaine him praise : 

For he is fit to use in all assayes, 225 

Whether for Armes and warlike amenaunce. 

Or else for wise and civill governaunco. 

For he is practiz’d well in policie. 

And thereto doth his courting most applie : 

To learne the enterdeale of Princes strange, 230 

To marke th’ intent of Counsells, and the change 
Of states, and eke of private men somewhile. 

Supplanted by fine falsehood and faire guile ; 

Of all the which he gathereth what is fit 

T’ enrich the storehouse of his powerfull wit, 235 

Which through wise speaches and grave conference 

He davlie eekes, and brings to excellence. 

■ _ o 

ANTH. 
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SPENSEtt 


Una and the IiIon 

(From “ TAe Faerie Qneene *’) 

One fiay ms'll nfcane ot the jihesome Tray, 

From her uuhagtie beast she did alight. 

And on the grasse her dainty lirnbs did lay i+o 

In. secrete shadow, far from all mens sight , 

From her fayre head her dllet she undight. 

And layd her stole aside Her angels face, 

As the great eje of Heaven, shjned bnght. 

And made a sunshine in the shadie place , *45 

Did never mortal I eye behold such heaienly grace 

It fortuned, out of the thicLest wood 
A ramping Lyon rushed suddainly, 

Huntmg full greedy after salvage blood , 

Soone as the royall virgin he did spy, *5° 

With gaping mouth at her ran greyly, 

To have attonce devoured her tender corse 
But to the prey when as he drew moro ny. 

His bloody rage ass waged with remorse 
• And, with the sight amazd, forgat his furious forse 

Instead thereof he kist her weane feet, *o^ 

And bekt her liHy hands with fawnmg tong. 

As ha her wrongid innocence did weet 
0 how can beautie maister the most strong 
And simple truth subdue avenging wrong * *6o 

'Whose yielded pryde and proud submission. 

Still dreading death, when she bad marked long 
Her hart 'gan melt in great compassion. 

And dnzhng tears did shed for pure affection 

" The Lyon, lord of evene beast m field ’’ 265 

Quoth she, " his princely puissance doth abate, 

And mightie proud to humble weake doea yield, 
Forgetfull of the hungry rage, which late 
Hun pTicU m pittie of my sad estate , 



A KNIGHT IN AEMOHE. 
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But lie, my Lyon, and my nolile Lord, 270 

How does be find in cruell hart to hate 
Her that him lovd, and ever most adord, 

As the God of my life ? why hath he me abhord ? ” 

Eedounding teares did choke th’ end of her plaint 
Which softly ecchoed Horn the neighbour wood ; 275 

And, sad to see her sorrowful! constraint. 

The kingly beast upon her gazing stood ; 

With pittie calmed, downe fell his angry mood. 

At last, in close hart shutting up her payne, 

Arose the virgin borne of heavenly brood, 280 

And to her snowy Palfrey got again. 

To seek her strayed Champion if she might attayne. 

The Lyon would not leave her desolate. 

But with her went along, as a strong gard 

Of her chaste person, and a faythfull mate 285 

Of her sad troubles and misfortunes hard : 

Still, when she slept, he kept both watch and ward, 

And when she want he wayted diligent. 

With humble service to her will prepard ; 

From her fayre eyes he tooke commandcment, 290 

And ever by her lookes conceive her intent. 

A Knight in Aemoue. 

{From “ The Faerie Qiieene.'") 

At last she chaunced by good hap to meet 
A goodly knight, faire marching by the way 
Together with his Squire, arayed meet : 

His glitterand armour shined farre away. 

Like glauncing light of Phoebus brightest ray ; 

Prom top to toe no place appeared bare. 

That deadly dint of steele endanger may : 

Athwart his brest a bauldriek brave he ware. 

That shynd, like twinkling stars, -nuth stons most 
rare. 


295 


pretious 

300 



og BP^^SEI^ 

And m tte midst thereof one pretious stone 

Of wondrous worth, and eke of wondrous mights, 

Shapt like a Ladies head, exceeding shone. 

Like Hesperus emongst the lesser lights, 

And strove for to amaze the weaker sights 305 

Thereby his niortall blade full comely hong 
In yvory sheath, ycarv d with curious shghts , 
tVhose hilts were humisht gold, and handle strong 
Of mother pearle, and buckled with a golden tong 

His haughtie helmet, horrid all with gold, 310 

Both glorious hrightnesse, and great terrour bred , 

Tor all the crest a Dragon did enfold 

With greedie pawes, and over all did spred 

His golden wings his dreadfull hideous bed 

Close couched on the bever, seem’d to throw 315 

From flaming mouth bnght sparkles fiene red, 

That Buddeine horror to taint harts did show, 

And scaly tayle was stretcht adowne his hacke full low 

Upon the top of all his loftio crest, 

A bunch of haires discolourd diversly, 320 

With sprmeled pearle, and gold full richly drest, 

Did shake and seemd to daunee for jollity. 

Like to an Almond tree ymounted hye 
On top of greeue Sehnis aU alone, 

W ith blossoms brave bedecked daintily , 325 

Whose tender locks do tremble every one 
At every little breath that under heaven is blowne 


From ‘ Amoeutti ” 

One day I wrote her name upon the strand , 

But came the waves and washed it away 

Agayne, I wrote it with a second hand , 330 

But came the tyde. and made my paynes his priy 

Vayne man sayd she. thou doest in vaine assay 

A mortall thing so to immortahze 

For I my selve shall lyke to this decay, 
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And eeli mj name bee ivyped out lylcewize. 335 

Not so, quod I ; let baser things devize 
To dy in dust, but you shall live by fame : 

My verse your veidues rare shall eternize. 

And in the hevens wryte your glorious name. 

Where, -whenas death shall all the world subdew. 
Our love shall live, and later life renew. 341 


SIDNEY. 


Sm Philip Sidney was bom at Penslmrst in 1554, educated at 
Shrewsbury and O.Kf Old, and after a brief life as diplomatist and 
soldier died of a wound received at Zutfen in 1587. The romance 
of his life was his devotion to Penelope DcAereiix, for whom he 
vTote the Astrophel and Stella poems. Ho was also the author of 
Arcadia, a pastoral romance, and the Apologte for Poetry, an 
impassioned defence of that art which he had done so much to 
adorn. 


From “Asteophel and Stella.” 

Loving in truth, and fain in verse my love to show. 

That she, dear she, might take some pleasure of my pain. 
Pleasure might cause her read, reading might make her 
know. 

Knowledge might pity tvin, and pity grace obtain, 

I sought fit words to paint the blackest face of woe ; 5 

Studying inventions fine, her wits to entertain. 

Oft turning others’ leaves, to see if thence would flow 
Some fresh and fruitful showers upon my sun-bum’d 
brain. 

But words came halting forth, wanting Livention’s stay ; 
Invention, Nature's child, fled step-dame Study’s blows ; 10 
And others’ feet still seem’d but strangers in my way. 
Thus, great with cliild to speak, and helpless in my throes. 
Biting my truant pen, beating myself for spite ; 

Pool, said my Muse to me, look in thy heart, and write. 



stO'rti’f 


It J3 most true that eyes are fom d to serve S 

The mvvard light, and that the heavenly 

Ought to be King, from -whose rules who do swerve. 

EebeTs to nature, etnve for their own smart 
It 13 most true, -what -we call Cupid s dart 
An image is, which for ourselves we cane, 

And, fools, adore m temple of our heart. 

Till that f^)od god male church and fhurclmien starve 
True, that true beauty -virtue is indeed. 

-Whereof this beauty can be but a shade, 

-WTuch elements -with mortal mirture breed ^5 

True, that on earth -we are but pilgnms made. 

And should in soul up to our country move 
True, and most true— -that I must Stella lovO 


■With what sharp chechs I in myself am shent, 

When into Eeason s audit I do go, 3® 

And by just 'counts myself a bankrupt tnow- 
Of all those goods which heav'n to me hath lent , 

Unable quite to pay even Nature’s rent, 

■Which unto it by birthnght I do owe , 

And which 13 worse, no good excuio can show, 33 

But that my wealth I have most idly spent ' 

My youth doth waste, my knowledge hnng3 forth toys , 

My wit doth strive those passions to defend, 

"W hich, for re-ward, spod it with vam annoys 
1 see , my course to los.e myself doth 1 «nd , 3 ^ 

I see— and yet no greater sorrow take 
Than that I lose no more for SltUa’s sake 


Soul B joy, bend not those morning stars from me. 

Where Virtue i3 made strong by Beauty’s might , 

Where Tjove la chastness. Pain doth learn dehght, 45 
And llumhleness grows one with hlajesty 
Whatever may ensue, O let me he 
Co partner of the nches of that sight , 

Ijet not mine eyes he bliudc<l from that light , 

0 look, 0 shine, 0 let me die, and sec S° 

Por though 1 eft myself of them bemoan 

That through my licart their beamy darts he gone. 
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Whose ciireless •wounds even now most freshly bleed, 

Yet since my death-wound is already got, 

Dear Idller, spare not thy sweet-cruel shot : 55 

A kind of grace it is to slay with speed. 

Leave me, 0 Love, which reachest hut to dust ; 

And thou, my mind, aspire to higher things ; 

G-roAv rich in that which never taketh rust ; 

Whatever fades, hut fading pleasure brings. 60 

Draw in thy beams, and humble all thy might 
To that sweet yoke where lasting freedoms be ; 

Which breaks the clouds, and opens forth the light, 

That doth both shine, and give us sight to see. 

O take fast hold ; let that light be thy guide 65 

In this small coiu'se which birth draws out to death. 

And think how evil becometh liim to slide, 

Who seeketh heaven, and comes of heavenly breath. 

Then farewell. World ; thy uttermost I see: 

Eternal Love, maintain thy life in me ! 70 


PEELE. 


Georgs Peele (? 1552-1597) was educated at O.vford, and after- 
wards became one of the group of University dramatists of whom 
Marlowe is the most famous. His chief plays are Tlie Arraignment 
of Paris, The Chronicle of Edicard I., The Old Wires’ Tale, and 
David and Belhsahe. Though ho was one of the earliest dramatists 
to write in blank verse, Pecle’s influence on the development of the 
drama was very slight. His versification is smooth and harmonious, 
but lacking in vigour. 


The Old Age op a Waeeioe. 

His golden locks Time hath to silver turned — 

0 Time too swift, 0 swiftness never ceasing ! 

His youth ’gainst time and age hath ever spurned. 
But spurned in vain ; youth waneth by increasing ! 
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LTLT 


Beauty, etrengih youth, are flowers hut fading seen , 5 

Duty, faith, love, are roots, and ever green 

His helmet now shall make a hive for hees. 

And, lovers* sonnets turned to holy psalins, 

A man at arms must now serve on his knees, 

And feed on prayers, which are Old Ago his alms 10 
Bnt, thongii from court to cottage he depart, 

His samt is sure of his unspotted heart 

And when he saddest sits m homely cell. 

He’ll teach Lis swains this carol for a song , — 

‘ Blessed he the hearts that wish my sovereign well, J 5 
Cursed he souls that think her any wrong 1 " 

Goddess allow this aged man his right. 

To he your bedesman now that was your knight 


LILY. 


Jons Lvi-Y was bom m 1553 and studied at both Univeraities 
His most famous work is Exipkuts a romance m two parts the first 
of which was published in 1579 under tlie title of Lupktif, Iht 
Anatomv cf II i* The second part Eiphuts and Aia England, 
appeared in 1580 This book set a fashion m J nglish prose for his 
contemporaries and added a new word to the language Lyly was 
also the author of eight comedies with one ciception written m 
prose, and containing some charming Ij rica He died in 1606 


Apelles’ £owo 

Cupid and my Campaspe played 

At cards for kisses — Cupid paid 

He stakes his quiver, how and arrows 

His mother s doves and team of sparrows 

Loses them too then down he throw s S 

The coral of his hp, the rose 

Growing on ’s cheek (hut none knows how) , 

With these the crystal of Im brow, 
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And tlieii tlie dimple of Ms cliin — 

All these did my Gampaspe win. i o 

At last he set her both his eyes. — 

She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 

0 Love, has she done this to thee ? 

What shall, alas ! become of me ? 


MARLOWE. 


CimisTOPiiER JI'VBi.owE (1561-1593) was born at Canterbury and 
educated at the King's School in that town and at Cambridge 
University. His first play was Tantbiirlaine the Great, and this 
was followed in rapid succession bj’ Faustxis, The Jew of Malta, 
The Massacre of Paris, and Edward II. His chief non-dramatio 
works are the lyric The Passionate Shepherd to his Lore, and 
Hero and Leander (completed by Chapman). He was killed in a 
tavern brawl at Deptford. 

Marlowe was unquestionably the greatest dramatist before 
Shakespeare, and his serrices to the English drama are well-nigh 
incalculable. He made blank verse the recognised instrument of 
tragedy. 


Froxii “PaustUS.” 

Was this the face that launch’d a thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ? — 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. — 

Her lips suck forth my soul : see where it flies ! — 
Come, Helen, come, give me my soul again. 5 

Here will I dwell, for heaven is in these lips, 

And all is dross that is not Helena. 

I will be Paris, and for love of thee. 

Instead of Troy, shall Wittenberg be sack’d ; 

And I trill combat with weak Meuelaus, 10 

And wear thy colours on my plumed crest ; 



Tea, I •will wound Acbiltes in tlifl heel, 
And then return to Helen for a kiss 
0, thou art fairer than the evenmg air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars , 
Pnghter art thou than flaming Jupiter 
AYhen he appear’d to hapless Scmfle 


Tus.PAsaiosxTE Shepherd to kis Lope 

Como lipe with me and be my lope. 

And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hiUs and % alley*, dale and field 
And all the craggy mountains yield 

There will we sit upon the rocks 
And see the shepherds feed their flocks. 
By shallow rivers, to whose fills 
Melodious birds sing inadngils 

There will I tnahe thee beds of rosea 
And a thousand fragrant posies , 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtlo 
Fmbroider'd all with leaves of myrtle , 

A gown made of the finest wool. 

Which from our pretty lambs we pull , 
Fair Imed slippers for the cold, 

"With buckles of the purest gold , 

A belt of straw and ivy buds 
With coral clasps and nmlicr studs 
And jE these pleasures may tlicc move 
Como live with me an I be my love 

Thy silver dishes for thj meat 
As precious as the gods do cat, 

Slall on an ivory table Iw 
Frepired each Aiy for thee and me 
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Tlio shepherd swaius shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May-morning. 

If these delights thy mind may move, 

Then live with mo and be my love. 45 

From “ Tambublayne.” 

Tam. Blaclc is the beauty of the brightest day ; 

The golden ball of heaven’s eternal fire, 

That danced with glory on the silver waves, 

Now wants the fuel that inflamed his beams ; 

And all with faintness, and for foul disgrace, 50 
He binds his temples with a froivuing cloud. 

Heady to darhen earth with endless night. 

Zenoomte, that gave him light and life, 

Whose eyes shot fire from their ivory brows. 

And tempered every soul with lively heat, 5 5 

Now by the malice of the angry skies, 

Whose jealousy admits no second mate, 

Draws in the comfort of lier latest breath : 

All dazzled with the hellish mists of death. 

Now walk the angels on the walls of heaven, 60 
As sentinels to warn the immortal souls 
To entertain divine Zenocmte : 

ApOllo, Cynthia, and the ceaseless lamps 
That gently looked upon this loathsome earth. 

Shine downwards now no more, but deck the heavens 
To entertain divine Zonocratc: 66 

The crystal springs, whose taste illuminates 
Eefiued eyes m'th an eternal sight, 

Lilie tried silver run through Paradise 

To entertain divine Zenocrate : 70 

The cherubiiis and holy scraphins. 

That sin<g and play before the King of Iving.s, 

Use all their voices and their instruiueuts 
To entertain divine Zenocrate; 

And, in this sweet and curious harmony, 75 

The god that tunes this music to our souls 
Holds out his hand in highest majesty 
To entertain dinne Zenocrate. 
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TTEB'^TEE 


WEBSTER 


JoHS Wei-Stee (*1580 ]6ij) wat perhaps the most tragri 
jaeobean (Irani itists who succeedtJ bhakeapeare, thongb hiS tmgwy 
often becomes too pamfuL Of his Uto nothing is known 
plays ’nere VMona CoroMiona (1612) and Tkt -Ducftesa of Maifi 
(1616) 


Dirge (froji “The Duchess of Malpi”) 

Hark, now every thing is still 

The bcreech owl and the whistler shrill 

Call upon our dame aloud, 

Aud bid her quickly don her shroud ' 

Mut-h you hid of land aud rent , S 

Your length in clay 'a now competent 
A long war disturbed your mind, 

Here your perfect peace is signed 

Of what is 't fools make such vam keepiog ’ 

Siu their cottceptiQu, their birth weeping, Jo 

Their life a general mist of error. 

Their deatli a hideous storm of terror 
Strew your hair with powders sweet, 

Don clean Imen, bathe your feet, 

And (the foul fiend more to check) >5 

A crucifix let bless your neck , 

’Tis now full tide 'tween night and day , 

End your groan and come away 


Dirge (Ptoii '‘Yiitoria Cokomboaa’ ) 

Call for the robin red-bre ist and the Wren, 
Since o'er shady groves they Lover, 

And with leaves and flowers do cover 
^0 friendless todies of unbuned men 
Call unto his funeral dole 
The ant, the field mouse, and the mole. 
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To rear liiin liillocks tliat shall keep him warm, 25 
And (when gay tombs are robh’d) sustain no harm : 
But keep the wolf far thence, that’s foe to men, 

Bor with his nails he ’ll dig them up again. 


EALEIGH. 


SiE Waltee Raleigh was bom in the 5 'ear 1552, and early secured 
the favour of Queen Elizabeth. He was throughout his life a man 
of action, and saw much sertdce in France and in Ireland. He was 
also keen in promoting colonisation in America, and to him was due 
the founding of Virginia in 1585. Raleigh was at the same time 
prominent in literary circles, the friend and patron of Spenser, and 
himself a writer of no mean order. During his imprisonment under 
James I. for alleged complicity in the Bj’e Plot of 1601, he wrote 
his History of the iVorld, (1614). In 1616 ho was released to go on 
an expedition to Guiana, but on his return in 1618 he was executed 
noniinally on the old charge, in reality as a sacrifice to Spanish 
resentment. * 


Eeplt to Maelowe’s “The Passionate Shepheed 
TO HIS Love.” 

If all the world and love were young. 

And ti'uth in every shepherd’s tongue. 

These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee and be thy dove. 

But time drives flocks from field to fold, 5 

When rivers rage and rocks grow cold ; 

And Philomel becometh dumb ; 

The rest complains of cares to come. 

The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yields : 10 

A honey tongue, a heart of gall, 

Is fancy’s spring, hut sorrow’s fall. 



A^0T^M0r^s 


Thy go-miB thy shoes thy beds of roses, 
Thy cap thy lirtle, and tliy posies. 
Soonbreal, soon wither, soon forgotten.™ 
In folly npe, in reason rotten 

Thy belt of straw and ivy buds, 

Tliy coral clasps and amber studs, — 

All those in me no means can move 
To come to thee and be thy love 

But could youth last, and love still breed , 
Had joys no date, nor age no need , 

Then those delights my mind might move 
To live with thee and be thj love 


anonymous 


A Sweet Ltjllabt 

Come little babe, come silly soul, 

Thy father s shame, thy mother s grief. 

Bom as I doubt to all our dole, 

And to thyself unhappy chief 

Smg lullaby and mp it warm, 

Toor soul that thmks no creature harm 

Thou little think st and less dost tnow 
The cause of this thy mother’s moan , 

And want st the wit to wail her woe. 

And I myself am aU. alone , 

Why (lost thou weep, why dost thou wail. 
And know st not yet what thou dost ail ? 

Come little wretch, ah silly heart, 
lime only joy , wliat can I more 5" 



A SWEET LELLABT. 
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If there he any -wro:!^ thy smart, 1 5 

That may the destinies implore ; 

’Twas I, I say, against my will ; 

I wail the time, hut he thou still. 

And dost thou smile ? oh, thy sweet face ! 

Would Grod himself he might thee see ! 20 

No douht thou soon wouldst purchase grace, 

I know right well, for thee and me. 

But come to mother, habe, and play ; 

For father false is fled away. 

Sweet hoy, if it hy fortune chance 25 

Thy father home again to send. 

If death do strUie me with his lance. 

Yet maj'st thou me to him commend ; 

If any ask thy mother’s name. 

Tell how hy love she purchased blame. 30 

Then will his gentle heart soon yield; 

I know him of a noble mind ; 

Although a lion in the field, 

A lamb in town thou shalt him find ; 

Ask blessing, babe ! be not afraid ; 35. 

His sugared words have me betrayed. 

Then mayst thou joy, and be right glad 
Although in woe I seem to moan ; 

Thy father is no rascal lad, 

'A noble youth of blood and bone ; 40 

His glancing looks, if once he smile. 

Eight honest women may beguile. 

Come little boy and rock asleep ; 

Sing lullaby and be thou stHl ; 

I that can do nought else but we6p 
WiU sit by thee and wail my fill ; 

G-od bless my babe, and lullabj' 

From this thy father’s (Quality ! 


45 
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DTiAYTON 


Michael Dbattox was boia at Hartshnll m Warwictsiire in 1563 
He began to wntc about 1591, and after a yery industrious career as 
a poet died m 1631 and was bnned in IVestminster Abbey Eis 
chief worVs are d/orfiraenoJoa or Tht JSa rolls’ irar* , PdytHhum, 
an histoncal and geographical description of England , Wen, a 
collection of sonnets, AynyiAalici, and the famous Ballad of 
Agmcowrt 


* A SO'I’CET 

Since there’s no help, come let ua tiss and part, — 

Kay, I have done, yon get no more o£ me , ^ 

And I am glaA yea glad with all my heart. 

That thus so cleanly I myself can free , 

Shake hands for ever, cancel all out tows, 5 

And when ire meet at any time again. 

Be it not seen in either of onr hrows 
That we one ]ot of former love letam 
Kow at the last gasp of love’s latest breath, 

'When his pulse fading, passion speechless lies, >0 
IVhen faith is kneeling by his Led of death, 

And innocence is closing np his eyes, 

— ^Kow if thou wovdd’gt, when all have given him over, 
Brom death to hfe thou might’st Ihtti yet recover' 


To THE Cambeo Bkitots ayd theih Hasp, 

His Ballad op AGl^colJBT 

Bair stood the wind for Brines, 15 

When we our sails advance, 

Kor now to prove our chance 
Longer will tarry , 

But putting to the mam. 

At CauT, the mouth of Seme *0 

With all hia martial ttum, 

Innded King Harty 
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And taking many a fort, 

Fiu-nislied in warlike sort, 

Marclietli tow’rds Agincourt 25 

In kappy lionr ; 

Skirmishing day hy day. 

With those that stopp’d his way. 

Where the French gen’ml lay 

With all his power. 30 

Which in his height of pride. 

King IIenr3' to deride. 

His ransom to provide 
To the king sending, 

Which he neglects the while, 35 

As from a nation vile, 

Tet with an angiy smile 
Their fall portending. 

And turning to his men. 

Quoth our brave Henry then, 40 

Though they to one be ten, 

Be not amazed. 

Yet have we well begun. 

Battles so bravelj' won. 

Have ever to the sun 45 

By fame been raised. 

And for myself (quoth he). 

This my full rest shall be, 

England ne’er mourn for me, 

Hor more esteem me. 50 

Victor I will remain. 

Or on tliis earth lie slain. 

Never shall she sustain 
Loss to redeem me. 

Poitiers and Cressy tell, 55 

"When most their pride did swell, 

Under our swords they fell. 

No less our skill is. 


ANTH. 
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Than TThen our ^anJsire great, 
Claiming the regal seat, ^ 
Bj many a irarlAe leat 

Lopp’d the French lihes 

The DuLe of York to dread 
The eager raward leJ, 

With the mam, Heniy sped. 
Amongst hi a bench men 
Exeter had the year, 

A hraver nun not there, 

0 Lord, how hot they were. 

On the false Frenchmen ! 

They now to fight are gone. 
Armour on armour shone, 
Brum now to drum did groan. 
To hear, was wonder , 
That with the cnea they make, 
The very earth did shake 
Trumpet to trumpet spake, 
Thunder to thunder 

Well it thme age liecame, ^ 
0 nohle Erpmgham, 

Which didst the signal aim 
To our hid forces , 

When from a meadow by. 

Like a storm suddenly. 

The Enghsb archery 

Struck the French horses 

With Spanish yew so strong. 
Arrows a cloth yard long, 

That hke to serpents stung, 
Fieicing the weather , 
TTone from his fellow starts. 
But plajmg manly parts, 

And like true English hearts. 
Stuck close together 
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When down their bows they threw, 95 

And forth their bilbos drew, 

And on the French they flew. 

Not one was tardy ; 

Arms were from shoulders sent, 

Scalps to the teeth were rent, 100 

Down the French peasants went. 

Our men were hardy. 

This while our noble Mng, 

His broad sword brandishing, 

Down the French host did dung, 105 

As to o’ernhebn it. 

And many a deep wound lent. 

His arms with blood besprent. 

And many a cruel dent 

Bruised his helmet. 1 10 

Gloucester, that duke so good. 

Next of the royal blood. 

For famous England stood, 

With his brave brother ; 

Clarence, in steel so bright, 1 1 5 

Though but a maiden knight, 

Yet in that furious fight 
Scarce such another. 

Warwick in blood did ivade, 

Oxford the foe invade, 120 

And cruel slaughter made. 

Still as they ran up ; 

Suffolk his axe did ply, 

Beaumont and Willoughby, 

Bare them right doughtily, 125 

Ferrers and Fanhope. 

Hpon Saint Crispm’s day 
Fought was this noble fray. 

Which fame did not delay 
To England to carr}' ; 


130 
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SIIAKE3PEAEE 


0 when shall English men. 
With Biich acts fill a pen. 
Or England breed again 
Such a King Harry ? 


SHAKESPEAHE 


Siiakespeabe waa bom at Stratford on Aron in the rear 155t, and 
firat came to London about the year 15S7 There he soon found 
employment at the theatres, first as an actor, then as a playwright 
Hia pfe*eTOin£nte ameing hia contemporanes was soon established, 
and be quickly passed frpra hia earlr task of refarbishuig older 
plays to original composition, Shakespeare’s dramatis del slop 
raent was continuous and clearly marked, so that his plays may 
bo conveniently divided into fimr period i. The first (168S 9-t) 
inclades Loxt’» Labour'i Lo»t, Comedy of Errort, Txoo Omtltmen of 
Ferona J/idsu7nmfr Etqlxt « Dream, Romeo an4 Juliet, TJicAard II 
and III , wntten largely under the influence of ilarlowe and Lyly 
The second (1595-JWl), Shakespeare a golden prune of comwy, 
includes the iferetent of Feaice, jl/urh Ado, A$ Ton ZsjU U, 1 and 
3 Henry IV and Henry V The third (1601 1607), the period of 
tragi comedy and of the great tragerhes, embraces Jultut Caemr, 
Hamlet, Meaeitre for Ifraeure, Olli'Uo, Jiraeheth, Lear, Cortolaniit 
The fourth and last penod flCOS 13) inelndea the “ romances " o! 
loss and reconciliation— /’ersefes. Tempest, Cymheline, 11 tnier't Tale 
In 1811 Shakespeare retired to Ptratforf, having amassed a con 
siderable fortune. There he died on Apnl 23, 1616 
To Shakespeare is assigned the honour of being the greatest of 
dramatic poets. This ho owes to the tniive reality of his genius , 
none can compare with him w breadth of imagiuativo Eympathy, 
in depth of insight into the ipnnga of human action, in power of 
embmiving in an ideal form the operation of universal passions 
“ lie was not of an age, but for all time ” 

A Peefect Horse 
{From " Pena* and Adontt") 

Loob, when a painter would surpass the life, 

Id Iminmg out a well proportion’d steed. 

Ills art with nature’s workmanship at etnfe, 

As if the dead the living should exceed , 

So did this horse eicel a eommon one, 

In sliape, in courage, colour, pace and bone 
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Eound-lioof’d, sliort-jointed, fetlocks sliag and long, 
Broad breast, full eye, small Lead, and nostril wide. 
High crest, short ears, straight legs and passing strong. 
Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide ; lo 
Look, what a horse should have he did not lack. 

Save a proud rider on so proud a back. 

Sometimes he scuds far off, and there he stares ; 

Anon he starts at stirring of a feather ; 

To bid the wind a base he now prepares, 1 5 

And whe’r he nm or fly they know not whether ; 

For through his mane and tail the high wind sings. 
Fanning the hairs, who wave like feather’d wings. 


Description of a Painting. 

(From “ The Bape of Lucrece.”) 

At last she calls to mind where hangs a piece 
Of skilful painting, made for Priam’s Troy ; 20 

Before the which is drawn the power of Greece, 

For Helen’s rape the city to destroy, 

Tlireat’ning cloud-kissing Hion with annoy ; 

Wliich the conceited painter drew so proud. 

As heaven, it seem’d, to Itiss the turrets bow’d. 25 

A thousand lamentable objects there. 

In scorn of nature, art gave lifeless life ; 

Many a dry drop seem’d a weeping tear, 

Shed for the slaughter’d husband by the ivife : 

The red blood reek’d, to show the painter’s strife ; 30 
And dying eyes gleam’d forth their ashy lights. 
Like dying coals burnt out in tedious nights. 

There might you see the labouring pioner. 

Begrim’d with sweat, and smeared all with dust ; 

And from the towers of Ti’oy there would appear 35 
The very eyes of men through loop-holes thrust, 
Gazuig upon the Greeks with little lust ; 

Such sweet observance in this work was had, 

That one might see those far-off eyes look sad. 
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In grtsat commanders grace and majesty 40 

Ton miglit Iwbold, tnumpliing m their faces , 

In youth quick Ixnnng and deatenty , 

And here and tliero the painter interlaces 
rale cowards, marching on with trembling paces , 
"Which heartless peasants did so well resemble, 45 
Tliat one would swear he saw th em quake and tremlj Jg 

In Ajax and Ulysses, 0 * what art 
Of physiognomy might one behold , 

The face of cither cipher’d cither’s heart , 

Their face their manners most expressly told 50 
In Ajax’ eyes blunt rage and rigour roll’d , 

But the mild glance that sly Ulysses lent 
Show’d deep regard and smihng goremment 

Tliero pleading might you see graxc Kestor stand. 

As 'twere encouraging the Greeks to fight , 55 

Hating such solwr action with lus hand. 

That it lieguil d attention, charm’d the sight 
In speech, it seem’d, his beard, all Biher white, 
ff aggif up and' down, anif I'rom iis fips dlu* riV 
Thin windmg breath, which purl’d up to the sky 60 

About him were a press 'of gaping faces, 
dVhich seem’d to swallow up Lis sound advice , 

All jointly hstening, but with sereral graces. 

As if some mermaid did their ears entice. 

Some high, some low, the painter was so nice , 65 

The scalps of many, almost hid behind. 

To jump up higher seem’d, to mock the mind 

Here one man’s hand lean’d on another’s head, 

Eis nose being shadow’d by lus neighlwur’s ear , 

Here one being throng’d bears back, all lioll’n and rt^^ 
Another smother d, seems to pelt and swear , 7 1 

And m their rage such signs of rage they bear. 

As, hut^for loss of Nestor's golden words, 

It seem d thej would debate with angry swords 



BLOW, BLOW, THOU WINTER WIND. S9 

For mucli imaginary work was tliere ; 75 

Conceit deceitful, so compact, so kind. 

That for Achilles’ image stood his spear. 

Grip’d in an armed hand ; himself behind, 

Was left unseen, save to the eye of mind: 

A hand, a foot, a face, a leg, a head, 80 

Stood for the whole to be imagined. 

And from the walls of strong-besieged Troy, 

When their brave hope, bold Hector, march’d to field, 
Stood many Trojan mothers, sharing joy 
To see their youthful sons bright we.apons nneld ; 85 

And to their hope they such odd action yield. 

That through their light joy seemed to appear, — 
Like bright things stain’d — a kind of heavy fear. 

And, from the strand of Dardan, where they fought. 
To Simois’ reedj- banks the red blood ran, 90 

Whose waves to imitate the battle sought 
With swelling ridges ; and their ranks began 
To break upon the galled shore, and then 
Ketire again, till meeting greater ranks 
They join and shoot their foam at Simois’ banks. 95 


Blow, blow, thou winter Wind. 
(From “ As You Lilce It.") 


Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 

Tliou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude; 

Thy tooth is not so keen. 

Because thou art not seen, ic>o 

Although thy breath be rude. 
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Heigh ho ' Bing heigh ho! unto the green holly 
Most fnendship w feigning moat lonng mere folly 
Then heigh ho ' the holly ' 

Thig life 19 most jolly I OS 

Freeze freeze thou hitter shy. 

That dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot 
Though thou the iratere warp 
Thy s ting is not bo sharp iiO 

As ineni rememher d not. 

Heigh ho t sing heigh ho ' unto the green holly 
Moat friendship la feigning moat loTing mere folly 
Then heigh hot the holly 1 
This life 18 moat jolly 1 1 5 


WiNTKR 

(From Love t Itahoui^e Lott ) 

When icicles hang by the -waU 

And Dick the shepherd blows hia nail 
And Tom bears logs into tbe hall 
And nulk (tomes frozen home in pail. 

When blood is nipp d and ways be foul 120 

Then nightly flings the stmng owl 
Tu who 

Tu whit tu who— a merry note 
While greasy Joan doth teel the pot 

When all aloud the wind doth blow ti j 

And coughing drowns the parson s saw 
And birds sit brooding m the snow 
And Manan s nose looks red and raw 
When roasted crabs hiaa in the bowl 
Then mghtly smga the stanng owl 130 

Tu who 

Tu whit tu who— a merry note 
While greasv Joan doth keel the pot. 
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DiKOE KEOM “ CyjIBELIKE.” 

Fear no more (lie lic-ai. o’ the sun, 

Nor the furious •winter's nicios; 135 

Tliou tliv worldly task hast clone, 

Home art gone, and f.a’en thy wages ; 
Golden lads and girls all must. 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 

Fear no more the frown o’ the great, i.jo 

Thou art past the tyrant's stroke : 

Caro no more to clothe and cat ; 

To thee the reed is as the oak: 

The sceptre, learning, physic, must 

All follow this, and come to dust. 145 

Fear no more the liiihtning-na.sh. 

Nor the all-dreaded tliundcr-stono; 

Fear not slander, censtiro r.vsh ; 

Thou hast fiuisheil joy and moan: 

All lovers young, all lover.s must 150 

Consign to* thee, and come to dust. 

No e.xorciscr harm thee ! 

Nor no witchcraft charm thee 1 
Ghost unhid forK\ir thee! 

Nothing ill come near thee! 

Quiet consumui.ttion have ; 

And reao^viied l>e thy grave ! 


155 
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Then eigh not bo. 

But let them go, 

And he you hhthe and honny, 

ConTertmg all your BOtmds of woe 1 65 

Into Hey nonny, nonny 

Sing no more ditties, sing no mo 
Of dumps so dull and heavy , 

The fraud of men was ever so, 

Since summer first was leavy i 

Then sigh not so 
But let them go 
And he you blithe and honny, 

Converting all your sounds of woe 

Into Hey nonny nonny 175 


Aeiel’s Sono 

(From TAe Tetnjyeit ") 

Pull fathom five thy father lies , 

Of his hones are coral made 
Those are pearls that were his eyes . 

Nothing of him that doth fade. 

But doth suffer a sea change 1 80 

Into something nch and strange 
Sea nymphs hourly rmg his Imell 

\Burde71 ding dong 

Hark * now I hear them.—ding dong, hell 


(From ihe Same ) 

Come unto these yellow sands. 

And then take hands 185 

Curtsied when you have and kiss’d 
The wdd waves whist 
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Foot it featly here and there ; 

And, sweet sprites, the burden hear. 189 

Hark, hark ! 

[Burden : Bow, wow, dispersedly. 
The watch-dogs hark : 

[Burden: Bow, wow, dispersedly. 
Hark, hark ! I hear 
The strain of strutting Chanticleer. 

Cry, Cock-a-diddle-dow 


Song. 

{From “ The Two Gentlemen of Verona.'') 

Who is Silvia ? what is she ? 

That all our swains commend her ? 195 

Holy, fair, and wise is she ; 

The heaven such grace did lend her. 

That she might admired he. 

Is she kind as she is fair ? 

For beauty lives with kindness : 200 

Love doth to her eyes repair, 

To help him of his blindness ; 

And, being help’d, inhabits there. 

Then to Silvia let us sing. 

That Silvia is excelling ; 205 

She excels each mortal thing 
Upon the dull earth dwelling ; 

To her let us garlands bring. 

Sonnet XVIII. 

Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day ? 

Thou art more lovely and more temperate : 210 

Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 

And summer’s lease hath all too short a date : 
Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines. 

And often is his gold complexion dimm’d ; 
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And every fair from fait sometime declines, *15 
By chince. Or nature’s changing course untnmm’d , 
But thy eternal summer shall not fade, 

Nor lose possession of that fair thou ow’st, 

Nor shall death brag thou ivander’st m his shade 
When in eternal lines to time thou groiv’st , 220 

So long as men can breathe or eyes can see, 

So long lives this, and this gives hfe to thee 


SosQ 

(Prom “ Cpnhehne “) 

Hark ' hark ' the lark at heaven’s gate sings 
And Phoebus ’gius arise, 

His steeds to water at those spnugs 225 

On chalic’d flowers that lies » 

And winking Mary hnds begin 
To ope their golden eyes 
With eveij thing that pretty is, 

My lady sneet, arise 230 

Arise, anse ' 

(Ptotw “ The Temfesi ’’) 

Where the bee sucks, there suck I 
In a cowshp's bell I he , 

There I conch when owls do cry. 

On the hat s back I do fiy 
After summer memly 
Mernly, memly shall I hve now 
Under the blossom that hangs on the 

{From “ The Winter'^ Tale ’ ) 

When daffodils begin to peer. 

With heigh' the doiy, over the dale, 24D 

Why, then comes m the sweet o’ the year , 

For the red blood reigns m the wiuter s pale 


235 
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The white sheet bleaching on the hedge, 

With heigh ! the sweet birds, O, how they sing ! 
Doth set my pugging tooth on edge ; 245 

For a quart of ale is a dish for a Iring. 

The lark, that tirra-Urra chants. 

With, heigh ! with, heigh ! the thrush and the jay. 
Are summer songs for me and my aunts. 

While we lie tumbling in the hay. 250 

Sonnet XXXIII. 

Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye. 

Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly alohymy 

Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 255 

With ugly rack on his celestial face, 

And from the forlorn world his idsage hide, 

Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace : 

Even so my sun one early mom did shine. 

With all-triimiphant splendour on my brow ; 260 

But, out ! alack ! he was but one hour mine. 

The region cloud hath mask’d him from me now. 

Tet him for this my love no whit disdaineth ; 

Suns of the world may stain when heaven’s sun staineth. 

Sonnet LIV. 

O! how much more doth beauty beauteous seem 265 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give ! 

The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odour which doth in it live. 

The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye 

As the perfumed tincture of the roses, 270 

Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 

When summer’s breath their masked buds discloses : 

But, for their virtue onlj' is their show. 

They live unwoo’d, and imrespected fade ; 
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Die to ttemselves Street rosea flo not so , 275 

Of tlieir sweet deaths are sweetest odours made 
And so of you, beauteous and lovely youth, 

When that shall tide, my verse distils your truth 


Socket LV 

Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlire this powerful nme , ' 280 

But you sbaTl slune more bright m these contents 
Than un swept stone, besmear d with shittish time 
WTien wasteful war shall statues overturn, 

^d broils root out the work of masonry. 

Nor Mars his sword nor war s quick fire sliall bum 
The living record of tout mcmoTy 286 

Gainst death and all obbvious enmity 
Sliall you pace forth , your praise shall still find room 
Even m the eyes of aB postenty 
That wear this world out to the enilmg doom 290 
So till the judgment that yourself arise, 

You hve in this, and dwell m lovers’ eyes 


•" SOVVET L\IV 


When I have seen by Time s fell hand defac’d 
The nch proud cost of outworn buned Age , 

When sometimeJofty towers I see down raz d, 

And brass eternal slave to mortal rage , 

When I have seen the hungry ocean gum 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore. 

And the firm sod win of the natery main, 

Increasing store with loss and loss ivitii store , 

When 1 have such inteicbange of state, 

Or state itself confounded to decav , 

Bum hath taught me thus to rummate — 

That Time will come and take my love away 
Thi!^ thought IS as a death, which cannot choose 
But weep to have that which it fears to lose 306 
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Sonnet LXXIII. 

That time of year thou mayst in me behold 
"When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold. 

Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 310 
In me thou see’st the twilight of such daj' 

As after sunset fadeth in the west ; 

^V’hich by and by black night doth take away. 

Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest. 

In me thou see’st the glowing of such fire, 315 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie. 

As the death-bed whereon it must expire 
Consum’d wth that which it was nourish’d by. 

This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy love more strong. 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long. 320 


Sonnet XCIX. 

The forward violet thus did I chide : 

“ Sweet thief, whence didst thou steal thy sweet that smells, 
If not from my lore’s breath ? The purple pride 
Which on thy soft cheek for complexion dwells 
In m}' love’s veins thou hast too grossly dyed.” 325 

The lily I condemned for thy hand, 

And buds of marjoram had stol’n thy hair ; 

The roses fearfully on thorns did stand, 

One bbishing shame, another white despair ; 

A third, nor red nor white, had stol’n of both, 330 

And to his robbery had annex’d thy breath ; 

But, for his theft, in pride of all his growth 
A vengeful canker eat him up to death. 

More flowers I noted, yet 1 none could see 
But sweet or colour it had stol’n from thee. 


335 



BABNJ-IELD 
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Sonnet CXVI 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments Love is not love 
Winch alters when it alteration finds. 

Or bends with the remover to remove 
0 no ' it la an ever- fixed marl, J 40 

That loots on tempests and is never shaten , 

It la the star tor every wandering bath. 

Whose worth's unknown, although his height be taken 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending etcMe’a compass come, 345 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But kiears it out even to the edge of doom 
If this be error, and upon me proved, 

I never writ, nor no man ever loved 


BARNFIELD 


HiaiAKD Babnfikld was born at Norbnry, Sbropshirs, in 1574, and 
waa educated at Bra^enose College, Oxford llu first volntoe of 
poema, Tht AfficUoiiate Shepherd, was published in 1594 Other 
volumes appeared m 1595 and 1598 The last contained two poems 
“ If Musio and sweet Poetrv agree” and "As it fell upon a day,” 
which being printed m the Paentmate Shepherd (1590) were long 
attnlmted to Shahespeare Bamfield is remarhahle for the melody 
and sweetness of hts verse 


To nia rsiEND Mabteb B L 

If music and sweet poetry agree, 

As they must needs, the sister and the brother. 

Then must the love be great 'twiit thee and me. 
Because thou lov’st the one, and I the other 
Howland to thee is dear, whose heavenly touch 5 
Upon the lute doth ravish human sense , 

Spenser to me. whose deep conceit is such 
As, passing all conceit, needs no defence 



BEN JONSON : PLEASURE RECONCILED TO VIRTUE. 49 


Tliou lov’st to hear the sweet melodious sound 
That Phoebus’ lute, the queen of music, makes ; lo 
And I in deep delight am chiefly drown’d 
Whenas himself to singing he betakes. 

One god is god of both, as poets feign ; 

One knight loves both, and both in thee remain. 


BEN JONSON. 


Ben Jonson was born in 1573, and after his schooling at West- 
minster led a varied life as builder, soldier, and actor for some 
years, and during the same time became one of the most learned 
men of his age. His first play was Every Man in Hia Humour 
(1598), and in this as in his other comedies, such as Volpone, or the 
Fox (1G05), Epicene, or the Silent iroman (1609), The Alchemist 
(1610), ho dealt with the “humours” or eccentricities of men and 
women. His tragedies, Sejanus (1603) and Catiline (1611), were 
stiff and cumbrous. Besides these plays he rvrote a number of 
masques in his capacity of Court poet, and was the author of some 
pungent prose criticism in his Discoveries. 

Jonson was throughout his later life the centre of a devoted 
literary cii'ole, and to be “sealed of the tribe of Ben” was the 
ambition of every young poet. Though he was always writing, 
his work did not bring him much pecuniary reward, and he died in 
poverty in 1637. 


Song from Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue. 

It follows now you are to prove 
The subtlest maze of all, that’s love. 

And if you stay too long. 

The fair will think you do them wrong. 

Go choose among but with a mind 5 

As gentle as the stroking wind 
Runs o’er the gentler flowers. 

And so let all your actions smile 
As if they meant not to beguile 

The ladies, but the hours. 10 


ANTH. 


4 
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DEN JOKSOV 


Grace, laughter, and discourse majr meot. 

And jet the bcautj not go less 
For what is noble should Ihi sweet, 

Eat not dissolv’d in -wantonness 

Will you that I give tlie Uw 1 5 

To all your sport, and sum it ? 

It should ho such should envy draw. 

But overcome it 

To THE Mehoey oe My Beloved Misteb William 
Shalespeare, and what hb hath left us 

To draw no envy, Shahespeare, on thy name. 

Am I thus ample to thy booh and fame, 20 

While I confess thy writings to he such, 

As neither nun, nor Muse, can praise too much. 

’Tia true, and all men’s storage But these ways 
Were not the paths I meant unto thy praise , 

For Bilhest ignorance on these may light, 25 

Which, when it sounds at best, hut echoes right, 

Or blind affection, which doth ne’er advance 
The truth, but gropes, and urgetb all by chance , 

Or crafty malice might pretend this praise. 

And think to rum, where it seem’d to raise , 30 

But thou art proof against them, and indeed. 

Above the ill fortune of them, or the need 
I therefore will begin Soul of the age * 

The applause ' delight * the wonder of our stage * 

My Shakespeare nse ' I will not lodge thee by 35 

Chaucer, or Spenser, or bid Beaumont he 
A little further off, to make thee room 
Thou art a monuisent without a tomb. 

And art alive still, while thy book doth Lve 

And we have wits to read, and praise to give +0 

That I not mix thee so my bram excuses, 

I mean with great, hut disproportion’d Muses* 

For if I thought my judgment were of years, 

I should commit thee surely with thy peers. 



ON SHAKESPEAEN. 
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And tell Low far tLou didst our Lily outsLine, 45 

Or sporting Kyd, or Marlow’s mighty line. 

And though thou hadst small Latin and less Greek, 

From thence to honour thee, I wiU not seek 
For names : but call forth thund’i-ing Aeschylus, 

Euripides, and Sophocles to us, 50 

Pacuvius, Accius, him of Cordoua dead. 

To live again, to hear thy buskin tread, 

And shake a stage: or when thy socks were on. 

Leave thee alone for the comparison 

Of all that insolent Greece, or haughty Kome 55 

Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come. 

Triumph, my Britain, thou hast one to show, 

To whom all scenes of Eiu-ope homage owe. 

He was not of an age, but for all time ! 

And all the Muses still were in their prime, 60 

When, like Apollo, he came forth to warm 
Our ears, or like a Mercury to charm ! 

Nature herself was proud of his designs. 

And joy’d to wear the dressing of his lines ! 

Which were so richly spun, and woven so fit, 65 

As, since, she 'vvill vouchsafe no other wit. 

The merry Greek, tart Aristophanes, 

Neat Terence, ■witty Plautus, now not please ; 

But antiquated and deserted lie, 

As they were not of nature’s family. 70 

Tet must I not give nature all ; thy art. 

My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part. 

For though the poet’s matter nature be. 

His art doth give the fashion : and, that he 

Who casts to -write a living line, must sweat, 75 

(Such as thine are) and strike the second heat 

Upon the Muses’ anvil ; turn the same. 

And himself with it, that he thinks to frame ; 

Or for the laurel, he may gain to scorn ; 

For a good poet’s made, as well as born. 80 

And such wert thou ! Look how the father’s face 
Lives in his issue, even so the race 
Of Shakespeare’s mind and manners brightly shines 
In his well turned, and true filed lines : 
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BE’f JONSOV 


In eacli of wlncli he eeeros to shahe a lance, 85 

As brandished at the eyes of ignorance 
Sweet Swan of Atoo' what a eight it wero 
To see thee m our water yet appear, 

And maVe those flights upon the hanhs of Thames, 

That so did take Eliza and our James * 50 

But stay, I see thee in the hemisphere 
Advanc^, and made a constellation there ! 

Shine forth, thou Star of poets and with rage, 

Or influence chide or cheer the drooping stage. 

Which, smcc thy flight from hence, hath mourn'd like 
night, 95 

And despairs day, hut for thy volume s light 

Stilx. to be Neat 

(Eroni ” Eptcane ”) 

Still to be neat, still to bo drest, 

As you were going to a feast , 

Still to be powdered, still perfumed 

Lady, it is to be presumed, 100 

Though art’s hid causes are not found. 

All IS not sweet, all is not sound 
Give me a look, give me a face. 

That makes simphcity a grace , 

Kobes loosely flowing hair as free 105 

Such sweet neglect more taketh me, 

Than aU the adulteries of art , 

They strike mine eyes, but not mj heart 

SoNO To Ceuia 

Dnnk to me only with thine eyes, 

And I will plwge with mme , 1 10 

Or leave a kiss but m the cup, 

And 1 11 not look for wine 
The thirst that from the soul doth rise, 

Both ask a drink, divine 
But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 

I would not change for thine 
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ODE TO HIMSELF. 
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I sent thee late a rosy wreatli, 

Not so much honouring thee 
As giving it a hope, that there 

It could not wither’d be. 1 20 

But thou thereon didst only breathe, 

And sent’st it back to me : 

Since when it grows, and smells, I swear. 

Not of itself, but thee. 


From “Ben Jonson’s Ode to Himself upon the 
Censuee of his ‘ New Inn.’ ’’ 

Come, leave the loathed stage, 125 

And the more loathsome age ; 

Where pride and impudence, in faction knit, 

Usurp the chair of wit ! 

Indicting and arraigning every day 

Something they call a play. 13° 

Let their fastidious, vain 
Commission of the brain 
Run on, and rage, sweat, censure and condemn ; 

They were not made for thee, less thou for them. 

Leave things so prostitute, *35 

And take the Alcaic lute, 

Or thine own Horace, or Anacreon’s lyre ; 

Warm thee by Pindar’s fire : 

And though thy nerves be shrunk, and blood be cold 

Ere years have made thee old, 1 40 

Strike that disdainful heat 
Throughout, to their defeat. 

As curious fools, and envious of thy strain. 

May, blushing, swear no palsy’s in thy brain. 

But when they hear thee sing 145 

The glories of thy king. 

His zeal to God, and his just awe o’er men, 

May they, blood-shaken then. 
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FLETCHEE 


Feel such a fle^h quale (o possess their powers 

As they shall cry, “ Like oars, 15® 

In sound of peace or wars, 

Ho harp e’er hit the stars. 

In toning forth the acts of his sweet reign, 

And raising Charles his chariot ’hove his wain " 


FLETCHER 


Joe'S Fletcueb wm bom in 1579 and was educated at Bene’t (now 
Corpus) College, Cambridge, of ■whieh College tia father was the 
head Fletcher began to write for the stage about ICOG , most of 
hia dramatio work waa done m collaboration with Francis Ileaumont 
Tbej prodneed altogether EOme fifty plajs , of these some ^ the 
mote famona are Phiiaittr, Tht KntgM oj tht JJiiminj I’etile (pro- 
bably by Heaumont alone), A Hiny ond ^Vb Ktny and T’Ae Vnirfa 
Trarffdy The chief play of which Fletcher is eole author is 7^* 
Fatthjul ShtpKerdat Ibe plays of these two dramatists contain a 
number of channing lynca 


Sovo FROM “The Two Hoble Ki’JSME'r” 

Eases, Iheir sharp spines being gone. 

Hot royal in their smeUs alone, 

But in their hue , 

Maiden pinhs, of odour faint, 

Daisies smtU less yet most qnamt. 

And sweet thyme true , 
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MELANCHOLY. 
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Primrose, first-born child of Ver, 

Merry spring-time’s harbinger, 

With hair-bells dim ; 

Oxlips in their cradles growing, lo 

Marigolds on death-beds blowing, 

Larks’ -heels trim. 

All dear Nature’s children sweet, 

Lie ’fore bride and bridegroom’s feet, 

Blessing their sense ! 1 5 

Not an angel of the air. 

Bird melodious or bird fair, 

Be absent hence ! 


Melancholy. 

Hence, aU you vain del%hts. 

As short as are the nights 20 

Wherein you spend your folly ! 

There’s nought in this life sweet, 

If man were wise to see’t, 

But only melancholy ; 

Oh, sweetest melancholy ! 25 

Welcome, folded arms, and fixed eyes, 

A sight that piercing mortifies, 

A look that’s fasten’d to the ground, 

A tongue chain’d up, without a sound ! 

Fountain-heads, arid pathless groYes, 30 

Places which pale passion loves ! 

Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 
Are warmly housed, save bats and owls ! 

A midnight bell, a parting groan ! 

These are the sounds we feed upon ; 35 

Tlien stretch our bones in a still gloomy valley ; 
Notliing’s so dainty sweet as lovely melancholy. 
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BEAUMONT. 


Fravcis Eeaumo'it, already mentioned a* tlie collaborator of 
Flctcber, was born in 15S5 and died in 1616 


Westmixsteb Abbey 

Mortality, behold and fear' 

TThat a change of flesh is here * 

Think how many roj al liones 
Sleep within this heap of stones , 

Here they lie had realms and lands, 5 

Who now want strength to stir their hands , 

Where from their pulpits seal'd with dust 
They preach — “In greatness is no trust ” 

Here’s an acre sown indeed 

WAh the richest rojallest seed 10 

That the earth did e'er suck m, 

Smee the first man died for sm ' 

Here the bones of birth have cned — 

' Though gods they were, as men they died " i 
Here are sands, ignoble things, 15 

Dropt from the mm d sides of kings 
Here s a world of pomp and state 
Buned m dust, once dead by fate 



DTEK-. MT MIND TO ME A. KINGDOM IS. 
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DYER. 


Sir Edward Dyer (? 1550-1607) was bom near Glastonbury and 
educated at Balliol College, Oxford. He was an intimate friend 
and companion of Sir Philip Sidney. After hai-ing been ambassador 
to Denmark in 1589 he was knighted in 1596. Pew poems by him 
are now extant. 


Mt Mind to me a Kingdom is. 

j My mind to me a kingdom is, 

Suck, present joys tlierein I find. 

That it excels all other bliss 

That earth affords or grows by kind : 

Though much I want which most would have, 5 
Tet still my mind forbids to crave. 

Ko princely pomp, no wealthy store, 

No force to nin the victory, 

No wily wit to salve a sore. 

No shape to feed a loving eye ; lo 

To none of these I yield as thrall ; 

For why ? My mind doth serve for all. 

I see how plenty surfeits oft. 

And hasty climbers soon do fall ; 

I see that those which are aloft 15 

Mishap doth threaten most of all ; 

They get with toil, they keep with feir ; 

Such cares my mind could never bear. 

Content to live, this is my stay ; 

I see no more than may suffice ; 20 

I press to bear no haughty sway ; 

Look, what I kick my mind supplies : 

Lo, thus I triumph like a king. 

Content with that my mind doth bring.'] 
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Some liiTO too much 3 et still do crave , * S 

I little have, and Bcel. no inorc 
They at© hnV poor, thongh much they have. 

And I am neh with little store , 

They poor, I rich , they hog, I give , 

They lacV, I lea\ e , they pme, 1 live 3® 

I laugh not at another s loss, 

I grudge not at another s pam , 

No worldly waves mv mind can toss , 

Jfy state at one doth still remain , 

I fear no foe I fawn no fnend , 35 

I loathe not hfe, nor dread my end 

Some weigh their pleasure by their lust, 

Tlieir wisdom by their rage of will , 

Tlieir treasure is their only trust, 

A cloahed craft their store of still 40 

But all the pleasure that I find 
Is to maintain a quiet mind 

Jly wealth is health and perfect ease 

Jly conscience clear my chief defence 
1 neither seek by hnbes to please, 45 

Nor by deceit to breed offence 
Thus do I live , thus will I die , 

Would all did so as well as I ’ 


DONNE 


John Donhb (1573 1631} was brought up as ft “ Ponian Cathoho 
and after completing 1 la education at Hart Kail Oxford ultimately 
became a member of the Church of England Having failed to ob 
tain preferment at Court Donne took Orders in 1615 at the euggea 
tiou of the King He became famous as a preacher and was made 
Dean of St Paula in 1621 Hia pnema were collertcd after his 
death Donne was the founder m Fngland of w! at has been called 
the metaphj a cal school of poets 



BONNE : A VALEDICTION. 


A Valediction foebiddinq Mourning. 

As virtuous men pass mildly aivay, 

And whisper to their souls, to go, 
"Whilst some of their sad friends do say, 
Now his breath goes, and some say. No 

So let us melt, and make no noise. 

No tear-floods, nor sigh-tempests move, 
’T were profanation of our joys 
To tell the laity our love. 

Moving of th’ earth brings harms and fears, 
Men reckon what it did, and meant. 
But trepidation of the spheres. 

Though greater far, is innocent. 

Dull Bublunai-y lovers’ love 

(Whose soul is sense) cannot admit 
Of absence, cause it doth remove 
The thing which elemented it. 

But we by a love so far refin’d. 

That ourselves know not what it is. 
Inter-assured of the mind, 

Care less eyes, lips, and hands to miss. 

Our tivo souls therefore, which are one. 
Though I must go, endure not yet 
A breach, but an expansion. 

Like gold to airy thinness beat. 

If they be two, they are two so 

As stiff twin Compasses are two. 

Thy soul,the fix’d foot, makes no show 
To move, but doth, if th’ other do. 

And though it in the centre sit, 

Tet when the other far doth roam. 

It leans, and hearkens after it. 

And grows erect, as that comes home 



DONNF 


Such wiU thou bo to mo, who must. 
Like th' other foot, obliquely run 
Tliy firmness males my circle just. 
And makes me end where I be,;un 


Sova Go AMD Catch a Falliso Star 

Go and catch a fallinp sbir. 

Get -with child a mandrake root, 

Tell me where all pist years are. 

Or who cleft the doTil’a foot, 

Teach mo to hear mermiids singing, 

Or to keep off enry’s etingmg. 

And find 
tVhnt wind 

Serves to advance an honest mind 

If thou bo’st l>om to strange sights, 

Things mvisihle to see. 

Ride ten thousand days and nights, 

Till age snow white hairs on thee, 

Thou, wlicn thou retum’st, Wilt tell me. 

All strange wonder* tliat Wfell thee, 
And swear, 

JTo where 

Lives a woman true and fair 

If thou find ht one, let mo know , 

_ Such ft pilgrimage were sweet 

Yet do not, I would not go, 

Though at neit door wo tnight meet 

Though she were true when you met her, 
And last till joii write your letter, 

Yet she 
Will !-> 

Fal*e, CTO 1 come, to two or three 



LOYEES’ INFINITENESS. 
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&C0 

s. 


stay, 0 sweet, and do not rise ; 

The light that shines comes from thine eyes ; 65 

The day breaks not, it is my heart. 

Because that 3'ou and I must part. 

Stay, or else my joys will die 
And perish in then* infancy. 


Break oneC 


Lovees’ Infiniteness. 

If yet I have not all thy love, 70 

Dear, I shall never have it all ; 

I cannot breathe one other sigh, to move. 

Nor can entreat one other tear to fall ; 

And all my treasure, which should purchase thee, 
Sighs, tears, and oaths, and letters I have spent ; 75 

Yet no more can be due to me 
Thau at the bargain made was meant. 

If then thy gift of love were pai-tial. 

That some to me, some should to others fall. 

Dear, I shall never have thee all. 80 

Or if then thou gavest me all. 

Al l was but all, which thou hadst then ; 

But if in thy heart since there be, or shall 
New love created be by other men, 

Which have their stocks entue, and can in tears, 85 
In sighs, in oaths, in letters outbid me. 

This new love may beget new fears. 

For this love was not vow’d by thee. 

And yet it was, thy gift being geneiul ; 

The ground, thy heart, is mine ; whatever shall 90 
Grrow there, dear, I should have it all. 
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DEUMMO-^U 


DETJMMOOT) 


WllxtAM Drum H ON D (15S5-1&19) born at na'*rthomJen, near 
tdinburgh, and wms educated at the High Schixi] and at the Um 
versity of that city He Wrote a gow deal of proae and some 
charming songs and sonnets, though hjs poetry was marred bj its 
“metaphysical” tendencies Drammond was the fnend of Ben 
Jonson, who in 1618 3 paid him a famous visit at ITawthomden. 


The Baptist 

The last and greatest herald of •heaven's King, 

Girt with rough skins, lues to the desert wild. 

Among that savage brood the woods forth bring, 

■Which he than man more harmless found and mild 
His food was locusts, and what young doth spring, 5 
With honey that from virgin hives dxstiU’d, 

Parched body, hollow eyes, some uncouth thing 
Made him appear long since from earth exil’d 
There buret he forth " All ye, whose hopes rely 
Oa God, with me amidst these deserts mourn , lO 
Eepent, repent, and from old errors turn ” 

Who hsten d to his voice, obey’d his cry f 
Only the echoes, which he made relent. 

Rung from their marble caves " Repent, repent ” 



CRASHAW: THE FLAMING HEART. 
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CEASHAW. 


Richard Crashaw (? 1C13-1650) in liis University daj’s fell under 
the influence of the Anglican High Churchmen, but entered the 
Roman Church during the Civil War, vent to Rome, and was 
made a sub-canon of Loreto just before his death. The far-fetched 
“conceits” of his st 3 ’le mark him as a metaphj’sical poet, yet his 
bursts of gloving ardour make him one of our greatest vriters of 
mystical verse, as is shovn by the wonderful Flaming Heart, an 
ode to Saint Theresa. Most of his religious poems appeared m a 
volume called Fteps to the Temple, 1C-I6. 


From “ The Fiaming Heart.” 

“ Live in these conquering leaves : live all the same ; 

And walk through all tongues one triumphant flame ; 

Live here, great heart ; and love, and die, and kill ; 

And bleed, and xronnd, and yield, and conquer sdill. 

Let this immortal life where’er it comes 5 

Walk in a crowd of loves and martyrdoms. 

Let mystic deaths wait on ’t ; and wise souls he 
The love-slain ivitnesses of this life of thee. 

0 sweet incendiary ! show here thy art. 

Upon this carcase of a hard cold heart ; 10 

Let all thy scatter’d shafts of light, tliat play^ 

Among the leaves of thy large books of day'. 

Combin’d against this breast at once break in. 

And take away^ from me myself and sin ; 

This gracious robbery shall thy bounty be 15 

And my best fortunes such fair spoils of me. 

O thou undaunted daughter of desires ! 

By all thy^ pow’r of lights and fires ; 

By' all the eagle in thee, all the dove ; 

By all thy lives and deaths of love ; 20 

By thy large draughts of intellectual day ; 

And by thy thirsts of love more large than they ; 

By all thy brim-fiU’d bowls of fierce desire ; 



ceash^,w 


Bj th^ last mormcy’s draught ot liquid fire , 

By the full hmgdora o£ that final kiss 

That ’saved thj parting soul, and seal’d thee hia i 

By all the heaaens thou hast in him, 

(Fair sister of the eerapluin) 

By all of him ave have m thee , 

Leave nothing of myself in me 
Let me so read thy life, that I 
Unto all life of mine may die " 


From " A Hymv to Saint Theresa ” 

“ Thou shall look round about, and see 
Thousands of erown’d souls throng to be 
Themselves thy crown, sons of thy vows j 
The virgin births with which thy spouse 
Made fruitful thy fair soul , go noiv 
And with them all about thee, how 
To Him ‘ Put on’ (He’ll say) ‘put on. 
My rosy love that thy nch zone. 
Sparkling with the sacred flames 
Of thousand souls whose happy names 
Heaven heaps upon thy score, thy bright 
Life brought them first to kiss the light 
That kindled them to stars ’ And so 
Thou with the Lamb thy Lord shall go, 
And whereso’er He seta His white 
Steps, walk w ith Him those ways of light, 
Which who m death would lire* to see 
Must learn in life to die Uke thee ’’ 


Wishes roa the Supposed Mistress 

^Yhoe’e^ she he. 

That not impossible She 

That shall command my heart and me , 



^viKHKs Von Ttii: surrobKij siisxr.Kss. 

Wliero’er felio lie, 

Lock’d up from mortal c^'O 
In shady leaves of destiny: 

Till that divine 
Idea take a shrine 

Of crystal flesh, through which to shine : 

— Jlcet you her, my IVishcs, 

Bespeak her to my blisses. 

And be 3'c call'd, my absent kisses. 

I wish her beauty 

That owes not all its duty 

To gaudj- tire, or glibt’riug shoe-tie : 

Something moi'C than 
Taffata or tissue can, 

Or ramjiant feather, or rich fan, 

A face made up 

Out of no other .<!hop 

Than what Natui'c’s white hand sets ope. 

Syduacan .chowens 

Of sweet discourse, who-c powcivs 

Can crowm old AVinter's head with flower.s. 

'Whate'er delight 

Can inalcc day's forehead bright 

Or give down to the wings of night. 

Soft silken hours. 

Open sun=. .bh.sdy bvw'ors ; 

all, nothing within that lowers. 

Bays, that nfibi l>.>rr.>w 

N<i pirt of their go hI morrow 

I'l-oni 11 io!e---j>ont nigh* of --orrow : 



CRASHA.\> 


Idle, tilt d vies itnd 
A eh to his end. 

And Tvlieu it couie=>, say, *' Welcome, friend ” 

I Irish Ler store 

Of worth may lease her poor 

Of wishes, and I wish— no more 

— Won if Time J nows 

That Her sshose roliant brows 

Waive them a garland of my vows , 

Her til it dare be 

What these hues wish to see 

I seek no further, it is She 

Such worth as this is 
Shall fix m) flvmg wishes, 

And determine them to Liases 

Let her full glory, 

My fancies, fiy before ye , 

Be ye my fictions — ^but her stoiy 



WITH El:: 8I,EKr, liAllV, SEEEE. 
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WITHER. 


flKoni.l. WiTill.ii, Ixirn in I.'iSS, first nppcnrcd ns n nritcr in Ins 
h.itiu', Strijit iDiil Will]-’ (Ifiln). On tho outl)riaU of tlio 

Civil Wni ho joiiioil ihu rniliniiientniian imrty. After tho Hc>=tor- 
.ilion liis enreer was sotncuhal ohcquoifa until Ills dentil in lfi(!7. 
His chief works nre n curious collection of EmhUmf, and the 
Sliiphirtrn //iiiitfiiy, a series of pastoral poems of didnclio 
teiideney. 


Si.EEr, Baht, si.Enr! 

Sleep, b:ihy, slecji ! what ails my (lc:ir, 

What ails my tlarlin" thus to cry ? 

Be still, my child, and lend thine ear 
To hear me sing thy luUabv. 

My firetty lamb, forlvear to weep 1 5 

Be still, iny dear; sweet baby, sleep. 

Mliile thus thy lullaby I sing. 

For thee great blessing# ripening ho; 

Thy eldest Brother is a King, 

And hath a kimrdom bought for thet'. to 

Sweet baby, then forlx'ar to weep ; 

Be still, my babe; sweet baby, sleep. 

Sweet baby, sleep, and nothing fear; 

For whosoever thee offends 

By thy protector thrc.itenod art', 15 

And tied and angels are thy friends. 

Sweet liaby, then forlxsir to weep ; 

Bo still, my bibo ; sweet baby, sleep. 

In this thy fr.iiliy and thy not'd 

He friend# ::nd holiK-ii' doth prepare; ;o 

lYhieh thee shall eheri'h. ebdlie, and fet'd. 

For of tliy veal they teu-b-r are. 

S^Ye-:^ baliy. tin'ii forlx'.tr to veep ; 

B".' still, my bal-'; sweet b.iby. sleep. 
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VITHKR 


Thf* King o£ Kings, ■when he ’IT A"! Viorn, 25 

Had not so much for ontward ease , 

Him snch dressings ■were not worn. 

Nor such hhe Bwaddhag clothes are these 
Sweet bahy, then forbear to weep , 

Be still, my babe , sweet baby, sleep 30 

Tht wants that He did then sustain 

Have purchased wealth my babe, for thee, 
And by his torments and his pam 
Thy rest and ease secured be 
Sly baby, then forbear to weep , 35 

Be still, my babe , sweet baby sleep 

Thou hast, yet more, to perfect this, 

A promise and au earnest got 
Of gaming eyerlasting bliss. 

Though thou my tobe, pereejr’st it not ,}0 
Sweet taby, then forbear to weep , 

Be shll, my babe , sweet baby, sleep 

The Author's itEsoturioy iv a Sovret 

Shall I, ivastiDg in despair, 

Die because a woman s fair 
Or mahe pale my cheeks with care 
’Cause another s rosy are ^ 

Be she fairer than the day 
Or the Howry meads in 3 Iay, 

If she think not well of me 
What care I how fair she be ? 

Shall my seely heart be pin’d 
Cause 1 see a woman tmd ^ 

Or a well disposed nature 
Joined with 3 loreir feature ^ 

Be she meeker, kinder than 
Turtle dove or pehean 
If she be not so to me. 

What care I how kind she bet* 


45 
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THE authoe’s eesolutiou in a sonnet. 
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Shall a woman’s virtues move 

Me to perish for her love ? 6o 

Or her well deservings known 

Make me quite forget mine own ? 

Be she with that goodness blest 
Which may merit name of best : 

If she be not such to me, 65 

What care I how good she be ? 

’Cause her fortime seems too high 
Shall I play the fool and die ? 

She tliat bears a noble mind, 

If not outward helps she find, 70 

Thinks what noth them he would do. 

That ndthout them dares her woo. 

And unless that mind I see. 

What care I how great she be ? 

Great, or good, or kind, or fair 75 

I will ne’er the more despaii’ : 

If she love me (this believe) 

I will die ere she shall grieve. 

If she slight mo when I woo, 

I can scorn and let her go, 80 

For if she be not for me 
• L.iro I for whom she be? 


IJltOWNE. 


Wiu.iAM Bkowne (15SS-1643?) was born at Tavistock, and after 
speniiing some time at E\eter College, Oxford, became a student at 
the Inner Temjiie. His cliief works are liriiannia’s Pahlorah (1014- 
1010) and the Shepherd’s Pipe (1616). 'riie lines printed below have 
long been attributed to Jonson, but are certainly by Browne. 
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hkOWNB 


KpiTtl H O'! TFT CoFKTESS OF PEMBltOKE 

tjndernevtli this feal>le liearsp 
IiiK the subject of all iierso, 

Sidnet’s sister, Pembroke’s mother, 

Jteath ’ ere thou hast slain another, 

T^eam’d and fair, and good as she, 5 

'i line shall throw a dart at theo 


WOTTON. 


Sir IlF'rRY Worroi <I5(W 1G39) was educated at Wmcliester gehool 
and New College Oxford After a busy life, dunng the course of 
which he was three limes ainbaasad>r to "Venice, he beeanie, in 
lC3t Pro> ost of Eton As a poet lie is famous for the two pieces 
" How happy is ho born and taught*’ and " Ye meaner beauties 
of the Niglit'’ 


Of a IIappt Life 

How happy IS he bora and taught 
That BCireth not another’s will , 

WTiose armour is Ins honest thought, 

And simple truth his utmost shill , 

Whose passions not his masters are , 5 

Whose soul IS still prepaied for death. 

Untied unto the world hy c ire 
Of public fame or prirate breath , 

Who envies none that chance doth raise, 

Her Tice , who never understood 10 

How dee^st wounds are given by praise , 

Hor nJes of etate, but rules of good , 



CAEEW : A SONG. 
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^Vlio hatli Ms life from rumours freed ; 

^Vliose conscience is Ms strong retreat ; 

Wliose state can neither flatterers feed, 15 

Nor luin make oppressors great ; 

"VlTio God doth late and early pray 
More of his grace than gifts to lend ; 

And entertains the hannless day 
With a religious book or friend : 20 

This man is freed from seindle bands 
Of hope to rise or fear to fall : 

Lord of himself, though not of lands. 

And, having nothing, yet hath all. 


CAEEW. 


Thomas Oauev was bom in 1598 and died in 1039. In 1G2S he was 
appointed a gentleman of the King’s pn%’y chamber, and a year or 
two later Sewer in Ordinary. His chief works are Codum BriUin- 
nicum, a masq^iie (1033), and Poems (1040). Carew is entitled to a 
high place as a lyric poet, but does not seem to have been capable 
of sustained effort. 


A Song. 

Ask me no more where Jove bestows, 

“When June is past, the fading rose ; 

For in your beauty's orient deep 
These flowers, as in their causes, sleep. 

Ask me no more whither do stray 5 

The golden atoms of the day ; 

For in pure love heaven did prepare 
'piose powders to enrich your hair. 
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IIEKKICK 


Afllt me no more wKitlicr doth haste 
The nightintfaJe, «hea Hay is past , lo 

For m your sweet dmding tliroat 
She will tern, and heeps warm her note 

Ash mo no mom w here those stars ‘light, 

Ihat downirartli fdl at dead of night , 

For in your cjca they sit, and there 15 

Fixed liecouK, as m thiir ephere 

Ash me no more if cast or west 
Thephix;nii luuld? her »piey nest. 

For unto joii at List she thes, 

And m your fragrant txisom dies 10 


IIKllUICIv. 


HoBEKT ITrBRiCK WAS tiom in IS91, and educated at Canihndge 
^Iter spending aonio time ill LniHJiuiin tlio rirde of Ben tensons 
[nends, be was app<iinte<l in IfiJJ to a liiiii., in HtviMisliiro He 
was ejected tbeneo ti^ tlio Pimtans in K/l”, came lo IfiOiltvn m 
164^ and there publiiheil Ins and AV>U« A'nmter* At 

the neatoration he rctumc<t lo bis rectory and di«l m 1674 The 
jrtfpmdf* is a collection of short lyno poems dealing largely snth 
pastoral and country thcnies, but showing also a full knowledge of 
town and Court life 


To DaFt-otiitS 

Fair D iftodils, we weep to sco 
Ton haste away so soon , 

As yet the early •rising sun 
Has not attained his noon 

Stay, star, 5 

Until the hasting day 
Has run 

But to the even song , 

And, Iming praied together, we 
IVill go with, you along 


fo 



A THANKSGIVING TO GOD AND HIS HOUSE. 
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We liave short time to stay, as you, 

We have as short a spring ; 

As quick a growth to meet decay. 

As 3'ou, or anything. 

We die 15 

As your hours do, and di-y 
Away, 

Lilre to the summer’s rain ; 

Or as the pearls of morning’s dew, 

Ke’er to he found again. 20 


A Thanksgiving to God foe His House. 

Lord, thou hast given me a cell 
"Wlierein to dwell ; 

A little house, whose humble roof 
Is weatherproof. 

Under the spars of which I lie 25 

Both soft and diy ; 

Whore Thou, my chamber for to ward. 

Hast set a guard 

Of hai-mless thoughts, to watch and keep 

Me while I sleep. 30 

Low is ni}^ porch, as is ny fate. 

Both void of state ; 

And yet the threshold of in}' door 
Is worn by^ th’ poor. 

Who thither come and freely get 35 

Good words or meat. 

Like as my parloiu-, so my haU 
And kitchen’s small ; 

A little butteiy, and therein 

A little bin, 40 

Which keeps my little loaf of bread 
Uncbipped, unflead ; 

Some brittle sticks of thorn or briar 
Make me a fire ; 

Close bj' whose living coal I sit, 

And glow like it. 


45 
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nrrniCK 


Ijori!, I confess too, wlion I eline, 

Tl'C pulso js Tliinp, 

Anti ill those other hits Hint Iki 

Tlicre plncctl lo Thee , 5 ° 

The Ti orts, the piirsKne, and the mess 
Of water cress, 

^\ huh of thv hmdness Tliou hast eeut ; 

And mr content 

ilatcs those, and mr lielorisl licot, 55 

To Iw mor* swer* 

'Tis Tlion tint crown st inv t^httenn^ hearth 
Witii guiltless inirtli, 
jVnd gis’st me wassail liowls to drinV, 

Spiced to tlie hnnh 60 

Lord, ’lis thj ph nly dropping hand 
That soils my land, 

And giT st me, for my Inishel sown, 

TSvicc ton for one 

Thou m ik’at my feoming hen to 1 ly 65 

Ifer egg each day , 
llosides tnv healthful ewes to l>ear 
! 5 Ie twins eai h jeir, 

Tlie while the conduits of niv tine 

Kmi cmin, for wine 70 

All these, and letter Thou dost send 
Me to this end. 

That I shoul 1 render, for my i^irt 
A thankful heart, 

"Whuh, fired w ith incense, I resign, 75 

As wholly thine , 

But the acceptance, that must lie, 

My rhnst, hr Tlice 

An Onr roK Bin Jo\son 

Ah.Btn' 

Say how or when 
Shall wc, thv guests. 

Meet at those lyric feasts 
Made at the Sim 
The Bog, the Triple Tun ? 


So 



TO HIS BOOK. THE JIAD MAID. 
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^VllCl•e ive sticli clusters had 85 

As made us uobly wild, not mad ; 

And 3'et each verse of thine 
Outdid the meat, outdid the frolic wine. 

My Beil, 

Or come again, 90 

Or send to us 
Th}' wit’s great ovei-plus ; 

But teach us yet 
Wisely to husband it, 

Lest we that talent spend, 95 

And hai’ing once brought to an end 
That precious stock, the store 
Of such a wit the world should hare no more. 


The Argumekt to His Book. 

I sing of brooks, of blossoms, birds, and bowers. 

Of April, May, of June, and July flowers ; 100 

I sing of May-poles, hock -carts, wassails, wakes. 

Of bridegrooms, brides, and of their bridal c.ikes. 

I write of Youth, of Love, and have access 
By these to sing of cleanly wautonness ; 

I sing of dews, of rains, and, piece by piece, 105 
Of balm, of oil, of spice, and ambergris ; 

I sing of times ti-aus-shifting; and 1 wi-ite 
How roses first came red, aud lilies white ; 

I write of groves, of twilights, aud I sing 

The court of.Mab, aud of the Hairy King. 1 10 

I write of HeU ; 1 sing aud ever shall. 

Of Heaven, and hope to have it after all. 

The ALvd M.ud’s Sokg. 

Good morrow to the day so fair ; 

Good morning, sir, to you ; 

Good morrow to mine own torn hair, 1 1 5 

Bedabbled irith the dew. 



H£BSIC1l 
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Good mornift" to this primrose too , 

Good morrow to eaca maid 
Tliat will w itli llowers tlie tomb bestrew 
AVlierem ]ii> lo^e is laid izc 

Ab* woe 13 me, woe, woe is me, 

Alacfe, and well a dav ’ 

For pitv, sir, find out tliat bee 

II fitch Iwreni) loreawaj- 

1 U seek him m your bonnet brare , 125 

I II seek him in your eyes , 

Kaj now I think thej ve made his grave 
1 th lied of stiuwDemes 

I II seek him there , 1 1 now, ere this 
The cold cold earth doth shake him , i jo 
But I irill go or send a kiss 
By } on air to awake him 

Pray hurt him not , though he he doail. 

He knows well who do love him 
And who witli green turfs, rear his head 13^ 
And who do rudely move him 

He B soft and tender pray take heed 
With binds of cowslips bind him 
And bring him home but tis decrcetl, 

That I shall never find lum 140 

To AWTHEi WHO MAT COSIMAVD HIM AnTTHIVO 

Bid me to live, and I will live 
Thy Protestant to be 
Or bid me love and I will give 
A loving heart to thee 

A heart as soft a heart as kind, 

A heart as sound and free 
As in the whole world thou canst finl. 

That h^rt I II give to thee 


145 



TO THE VIRGINS TO SIAKE JlirCII OP TIME. 77 

Bid that heart stiij, and it will stay, 
r To honour thy decree, 1 50 

Or bid it lan^ish quite away, 

And ’t will do so for thee. 

Bid me to weep, and I will weep, 

'While I have eyes to see : 

And having none, yet I will keep 155 

A heart to weep for thee. 

Bid me despair, and I’ll despair, 

Under that cypress tree : 

Or bid me die, and I will dare 

E’en death, to die for thee. i6o 

Thou art my life, lu}' love, my heart, 

The very eyes of me ; 
i\jid hast command of every part, 

To live and die for thee. 

To THE Yirgins to Make jUucn OF Tiiue. 

Gnther ye rosebuds while ye may, 165 

Old time is stiU a-flying ; 

And this same flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying. 

The glorious lamp of heaven, the sun. 

The higher he’s a-gettiug, 1 70 

The sooner will his race be run. 

The nearer he’s to setting. 

That age is best which is the first, 

When youth and blood are wanner ; 

But being spent the worse and worst 175 

Times still succeed the former. 

Then be not coy, but use your time, 

And while ye may, go marry ; 

For having lost but once I'our prime, 

Ton may for ever tarry. i So 
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BERBEJCT 


IIKIiltEET. 


Geokoe IIerbert wns born m 1S93, anil after Eoma year* 'pent 
bcitvi,en CambnJge and the Court, took orders m 16^0 In 1630 
he teas mductul into the linn? of llcmerton, near Sabsbu^, but 
tliC'l of consumption m 1612 Herbert was one of the most spiritual 
of Anglioan dinnea, anil m the volume of poems known as Thf 
/■ejiip/e ho shows great strength of poetic conception m rendeniig 
tho ipintual a'pccta of human nature 


Throw awa.t Tii^ Rot) 

Throw away Thy rod, 

Throw away Thr wrath, 

0 my Goil , 

Take the gentlo path 

For ray heart’s desire 5 

Unto Thme is bent , 

1 aspire 

To a full consent 

Though I faJ, I weep, 

Though I halt in pace, lo 

Tet I creep 

To the Throne ot grace 

Then let w rath remove, 

Loi e will do the deed , 

For with lo>e 15 

Stony Iiearts will bleed 

Throw aw ay Thy rod 
Though man frailties Lath, 

Thou art God , 

Throw away Thj wratli 


20 



bEJlEANOIl IN CUUBCU. 
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The Pulley. 

Wlien God al first made man, 

Having a glass of blessings standing by, 

“ Let us,” said He, “ pour ou him all we can ; 

Let the world’s riches, which dispersed he, 

Contract into a span.” 25 

So strength first made a w,ay. 

Then beauty flow’d, then wisdom, honour, pleasure ; 
When almost all was out, God made a stay. 

Perceiving that, alone of all His treasm’e. 

Rest in the bottom lay. 30 

“ For if I shordd,” said He, 

“ Bestow this jewel also on My creature. 

He w'ould adore My gifts in stead of Me, 

And rest in Natm'e, not the God of Nature; 

So both should losers be. 35 

Yet let him keep the I’est, 

But keep them with repining restlessness ; 

Let him be rich and weary, that at least. 

If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 

May toss him to My breast.” 40 

Deue.vnob in Chueoh. . 

Though private piuj'er be a brave design. 

Yet public hath more promises, more love. 

And love is a weight to hearts ; to eyes, a sign. 

W''e all ai-e but cold suitors, let us move 
Where it is warmest. Leave thy six and seven ; 45 

Pray with the most ; for, where most pray, is heaven. 

MTien once thy feet enter the church, be bare. 

God is more there than thou : for thou art there 
Only by his permission. Then bewai'e; 

And make thyself all reverence and fear. 50 

ICneeling ne’er spoiled silk stockings. Quit thy state ; 

All equal aie within the chui’ch’s gate. 
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nEBSEftT 


(* sermons hut 1o prartrs mcrtt 
PraTiog M tlie end of preachiR^ Ob liedrc^l 
Slav not for the other pm iHiy thou ha^t Io*t 33 
A jov for it worth worlds Thus hell doth p^st 
An’av thT blessmcs and extremeljr flout thee , 

Thy cloties l«in^ fast I nt thr soul loo^ atwut thee 

In tune of serrice seal up both tlune ercs 

And send them to thy heart that sprin^ sin tki 
Thev mar weep out tie stams 1 v the m did n^te 

Those doors betn;; shut all bv the car comes tn. 
ItTio marls in chnnh tune o(h«rs svmmetry 
llales aU their beauty his defurmity 


Let ram or busy thotishts 1 are there no part 63 

Enng not thv plow thr j lot« thy pleasures thither 
Chmt puipfw bis temple go mu at thou thr heart 

All worldly thoutjhts are but thieres met together 
To cozen thee Lool (o thr actions well 
For churches either are 1 earen or hdl 70 


Ju Ige not the preacher f r he is thr judge 

If thou mislile him thou conceirest him not, 

Goil calleth pieathin, follv I)o not gni Ige 

To picl, out treasures from an earthen pot 
The worst speal somethin^ good If all want waae, 73 
God tales a text and preocheth patience 

He that gets patience an 1 the blessings which 

Preachers conclu lo with Lath not lost his pains 
He that by beia„ at church escapes the ditch 

tVhich he muht fall m hr companions gains 80 
He that lores Gfiil s al<f>de an I to comhino 
With s.unts on earth sliall with them one day shine 


Jest U( t at preacl era languag«* or expression 

Uowkanw et thin 1 ut thr stns male hifn miscariT^ 

Then turn thv faults ami his into confes. ion. 83 

God sent biiti whafsoeer ho be Oh f utt 
U d loro h^ for his Masteri H„ condition 
Though It be ill males him no ill jhvsaian 



SHIELET; THE POWER OF UEATH. 
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SHIRLEY. 


James Shirley was born in London about 1596 and died in 1667. 
He began to u-rito about 1625, and proved a prolific dramatist, 
producing both tragedies and comedies. H.s best known play is 
The Traitor ; others are The Maid’s llercnge, The Cardinal, The 
Gamester, The Ball. Slurlo 3 ' is usually' considered the last of the 
Elizabethan dramatists. His genius was by no means original. 
His plaj's, tboiigh not masterpieces, are of no mean order of merit. 
Like all the Elizabethans, he had considerable Ij’rical facility. 


The Power of Death. 

The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 

There is no armour ag.ainst fate ; 

Death lays his icy hand on kings : 

Sceptre and crown 5 

Must tumble dorvn, 

And in the dnst be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

Some men with swords may reai) the field. 

And plant fresh laurels where they Idll ; lo 
But their strong nerves at last must yield, 

They tame but one another still ; 

Early or late. 

They stoop to fate, 

And must give up their murmuring breath, 1 5 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 

The garlands wither on your brow, 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 

Upon Death’s purple altar now. 

See, where the victor- victim bleeds : 20 

Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb. 

Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust. 

ANTH. 


6 
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WALTER 


WALLER 


Fpmcsp WAtiEti (ICftl IC-S7) « AS A nfplew of the lUuitnoai Jol n 
IlAtnpdtn. Jte CTitcml I’arliain'-nt At *n Mvrl v *g«, prti'*®' )y bf for* 
he WM eighteen, an I v as on the ci Jo of the King U» the Ctnl »r 
In ICtn he got into trouble wttli Uio I*triiAmeilt through a>nj[ licit i 
in A RojAlist plot, and narrowly eseipwj with hta fife;, j^tftcr the 
ItestoTAlion tie wa* again returned to rarliamcnt and waa made 
I’rovo9t of I ton. M aUer was regarded bj his successors as the 
first fjiglish jioet to wnic heroic couplets on the classic nioilel, that 
IS, with the sen«e concluded with the distich. 


From “The Dasoeh Hia Majestt EacArrn at 
Si Akdkews" 

While to his harp diriae Anon singe 
The loves and conquests of onr Albion hings. 

Of the Fourth Edward was Ins noble song. 

Fierce, goodlj, valiant, besut if ul andjoung. 

He rent the crown from vanquished Henry s head, 
Itaised the White Eose, an! trampled on the Erd , 

Till love, tnumphing o’er flio victor a pnde. 

Brought 3Iars and WarwicL to the conquered side , 
Neglected Warwick (whose bold hand. Ike Fate, 

Gives and resumes the sceptre of our state) 

H oos for his master , and with double shame, 

HimseU delu led, mocks the pnncelv dame. 

The liady Eona, whom jtt>t anger bums. 

And foreign war with civil rage returns 
^ ^ spare your gwonls where Ixaulv is to blame , 
i^e the affront, and must repair the same , 
mien France shall boast of her, whose conquering eves 
Hai e nude the of English hearts their pnee , ‘ 

Have power to alter the decrees of Fate 
And change agam the counsels of our state 


to 


IS 


JO 



BUCKllVa 


Her finger -was so small tli6 nng 
'Would not stay on winch tl ey (lid linn 
It was too wide a pccL 
And to say *riilli (for out it must) 

It looked like the great collar Qust) 
About our j oun^ colt s neck 

Her feet heneath Tier petticoat 
Like little mice stole m and out. 

As i£ they feared the light 
Eut 0 b 1 e dances such a way ' 

No sun upon an Easter day 
Is half so fine i sight 

Her cheeks so rare a white was on 
No daisy makes comparison 
(IVlio sees tl eni 13 undone) 

For streaks of red were mingled there 
Such as are on a Catherine pear 
The side that s next the sun 

Her lips were red and one was thin 
Compar d to that was next her dun 
(Some bea 1 ad stung it newly) 

But D U her eyes so guard 1 er face 
I durst no 1 lore upon them gaze 
Than on the sun in July 


I PPITHEn BEVD ME BACK MT HEART 

I prithee send me hock my heart 
Since I cannot have thine 
For if from jours jon will not part 
Why tl en shouldst thou lia\e mine? 

Yet now I think on t — lot it 1 0 ' 
lo find it were in a am 
I or thon st a thief m either eve 
ould steal it had again 
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ttiVtLACfi 


LOVELACE 


RcCiiAfeB Lo\7l\ce was another Casalier I'oet He wa* bomitt 
1()1S and died miserably in London m 1C5S, having sufletcd fur ^ 
liyatty to the King I he volume of his poetry la small, but some 
of his lines haie become “ household words.” 


To Althea fkok Prison 

Wbeu Lore mtli unconfinfd mngs, 

Hovers withm my gates, 

And my diviae AMea bnage 
To whisper at the grates ^ 

When I he tangled m her hair, 5 

And fettered to her eye, 

The birds that wanton m the air 
Know no such Uherty 

When flow mg cups run swjf tly round 
With no allaymg Thames, lO 

Our careless heads with roses bound. 

Our hearts with loyal flames , 

When thirsty grief in wme we steep, 

Wien healths and draughts go free, 

Fishes that tipple in the deep 15 

Know no such Iibertv 


W^hen, hhc commstled linnets, I 
With shnller throat sliall smg 
The sweetness, mercy, majesty,'’ 
And glones of my lung, 


20 
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COWLEt 


COWLEi'. 


AEliADiM Co\TXEY vas l">m in IC!** and eJarated at CUoi 
bndge He was a de^DteJ alhcrent of tLe rojalHt ca^ out 
being d aappointcd of reward at d e Rc-.toratioa be retired to iiis 
estate at Gierlsey Th' a eoUection of love poems »S bis 

thtef work thoagb marred bj eetravaganees of thought am eon 
ceptioir they k! on a genuine poefw spint. His prose Einj^, 
eleren in number, are models of good juwe, auu Euiprisirsly 
n odem in tone 


Ov the IJeatii of Mr Ceashatt 

Poet atid Saint ' to thee alone are given 

The two moit sacred names of earth and Heaven, 

The hard and rarest umon nhith enn be 

ISeit that of godhead with humanity 

Long did the muses banish d slaves abide, 5 

And built vain pyramids to mortal pnde, 

IaVo Mo es thou (though spells and cLarms withstand) 
Hast brought them noLlv home back to their Holy Land 
Ah wretched we poets of earth * but thou 
Wert hving the same poet -which thou rt now lO 

IThilst angels sing to thee their airs divine. 

And joy in an applause so great as thine 

Equal society -with them to hold 

Thou need st not make new songs but sav the old 

And they (kind spmts ’) shall all rejoiee to see ry 

How httle less than they exalted jnan mar lx? 

Still the old heathen gods la numbers dwell 

heiTonhest thing on earth stjll keeps up hell 
Lor have we vet quite puig d the Christian kind, 

StiH idols here like calves at Bethel stand 20 

And though Pan a death long since all oracles broke 
Tct rtill in rhyme the. bend Apollo •'poke 
^y with the worst of heathen dotage wo 
(.> am men ') the mooster w onmn dtify , 
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Find stai-s, and tie our fates there in a face, 

And paradise in them, by -whom -we lost it, place. 

^^^lat different faults coiTupt onr muses thus ? 

Wanton as girls, as old drives fabulous ! 

Thy spotless muse, like MaiT, did contain 
The boimdless godliead ; she did well disdain 
That her eternal verse emplo}'eil should bo 
On a less subject than eternity ; 

And for a sacred mistress scom'd to take 
But her whom God himself scorn'd not his spouse to make 
It (in a kind) her miracle did do ; 35 

A fruitful mother wiis, and virgin too. 

How well, blest swau, did fate contrive thy death : 

And make thee render up thy tuneful breath 
In thy great mistress’ arms, thou most divine 
And richest offering of Loretto’s shrine 40 

IVliere like some holy sacrifice t’espire 
A fever burns thee, and love lights the fire. 

Angels (they say) brought the famed chapel there. 

And bore the sacred load in triumph through the air. 

‘TIs surer much they brought thee there, and they, 45 
And thou, their charge. Treat siagiag all the way. 

Pardon, my mol her church, if I consent 
That angels led him when from thee he went. 

For even in error siue no danger is 

When join’d with so much piety as his. 50 

Ah, mightj' God, vith shame I speak't, and grief. 

All that our greatest faidts were in belief ! 

And our weak reason were even weaker yet. 

Bather than thus our wills too strong for it. 

His faith perha]is in some nice tenents might 55 

Bo wrong] his life, I'm sure, was in the right. 

And I myself a Catholic will be. 

So far at least, groat s.aiiif, to pray to thee. 

Hail, bard triumphant ! and some care bestow 
On us. the poets militant below ! 60 

Opposed by our old enemy, adverse chance. 

Attacked by envy, and by iunonince. 

Enchain’d by beauty, tortured by desires. 

Expos'd by tyrant-love to scivage lie.ists and fires. 


SO 

25 
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Thou from low earth m nobler 11 unes didst nse 
And like Ebjab mount alive the skies 
Elisha like (but witli a wish much less 
More fit thy greatness and my littleness) 

T 0 here I beg (I whom tl on once di Ist prove 
So 1 mnble to e-stetm so goo 1 to lore) 7° 

Not that thy sp nt might on me doubled be 
I ask Imt 1 alf tt y mighty spirit for me 
\nd when m) muse soars with so strong a Wing 
Twill leam of things divine and first of thee to sing 


^ Of Myself 

This only grant me that my means may lie 
Too low for envy for contempt too high 
Some 1 onour I would have 
Not from great deeds but good alone 
n 0 unknown are better tlian ill known 
Rumour cau ope the grave 
Acquamtance I would have hut wl en t depends 
Not on the number but the choice of fnsnds 

Books should not busmess entertain the hght 
And sleep as und sturb d as death the n ght 
My house a cottage more 
Than palace and should fitting bo 
For aU mv use not luxury 
My garden pamted o er 

With nature s hand not art s and pleasures yield 
Horace might envy m his Sabine field 9'^ 

Thus would 1 double my I fe s fading space 
Fo' he that runs it well twice runs his race 
And m tl is true del ght 
^ese unboiight sports this happy state 
I would not fear nor wish my fate 
But boldly say each n ght 
To morrow let my sun his beams display 
O in clouds hide them I have liv d to dav 
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MONTROSE. 


Jasies Graham, ^^arqHis of Afontrose (1C12-1650), is more famous 
as a soldier than as a poet, lie was the leader of the Scottish 
Royalists in the Gre.at L'lvil War (1042 j), and in 1650 headed an 
unsuccessful attempt in Scotl.and tai hclialf of Charles II. He was 
captured and hanged in Kdinburgh. As a writer ho is best known 
by tlio verses printed below. 


Mv Dc.tn AND Onlt Love. 

My dear and only love, I pray 
That little world of thee 
Be governed by no other sway 
Thau purest monarchy ; 

For if confusion have a part, 5 

‘Which virtuous souls abhor, 

Aud hold a synod in thine heart, 

I’ll never love thee more. 

As Alexander I will reign, 

And I will reign alone ; lo 

My thoughts did evermore disdain 
A rival on my throne. 

He either fears his fate too much. 

Or his deserts are small, 

That dares not put it lo the touch, . 15 

To gain or lose it all. 

But, if thou wilt prove faithful, then, 

And constant of thy word. 

I’ll make thee glorious by my pen. 

And famous by mv suord. 20 

I'll serve thee in such noble ways 
Was never lieard I'efore ; 

I'll crown aud declc thee all with bays, 

And love tbee more aud more. 
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Sm Jont DrvHAM {1615 C1) was a strmig supportci' of the 
ro\ali6t cause and Buffered much on its behalf Ills chief con 
tnliutiun to literature tvaa the poem of Cvnper s Htll, published in 
1641 and famous for the four lines on the Thames, which are 
quoteil at the end of the extract giten below 


Tub Thames 
(JVoBi “ Coo}>&t'» Hill ”) 

Mj eye descending from the hiU, Eurveja 
^Yhere Tliames among the wanton rallcj s stiays , 
Thames, the most loved, of all the ocean’s sons, 

By hia old sire, to hia emliraces runs, 

Hasting to pay his tribute to the sea, 5 

Like mortal life to meet eternity 
Though with those streams he no remembrance hold, 
"Whose foam is amber and their gravel gold. 

Ills genume and less gudty wealth to explore, 

Search not his bottom but survey his shore, lo 

O’er which ho kindly spreads his spacious wing 
And hatches plenty for the ensuing spring. 

And then destroy? it with too fond a stay, 

Like mothers who their infants overlay , 

Nor with a sudden and impetuous wnic, iS 

Like profuse kmgs resumes the wealth he gave 
No unexpected inundations spoil 
The mower B linpio'*, nor mock the ploughman s toil. 
But god like his unweaned bounty flows , 

Tirst loves to do then loses the good he does , lO 
Nor are Ins ble snugs to his banks confined, 

But free or common as the sea or wind , 

1 least or to disperse ber stores, 
i ull of the tributes of Ins grateful shores, 

\ I sits the world, and la his Hying towers, 2 $ 

Brings home to us, and makes both Indies ours , 
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Finds wealtli wliere 'tis, besto-svs it wliere it vrants, 
Cities in deserts, -woods in cities plants ; 

So tliat to ns no thing, no place is strange. 

While his fair hosoin is the world's exchange. 30 
0, could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
5tr great example, as it is my theme ! 

Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong x\-ithout rage ; -without o’erflowing full 1 


MILTON. 


Joms JiIiLTON was boni in IGOS, and educated at St. Paul's Scliixd 
and Cliii't’s Collogo, C.imluidge. Fixuu IG.^S S lie lived in retire- 
niciit at Horton, wliero ho wrote L'Alltijro, 11 /Vii.-i-ie'O, Count'’, 
and Ltici/l'i,. After making a tour through Franee and Italy, he 
roturued to tight with his pen on hchalt of the Parh.imcntari.iu 
eauno. His chief pam[ihlet was the plea for tin- 

liberty of nnheenfod printing." while his .''’omi't", uritten larpeli 
during the pericKl from Kilo 00, contain a n-eonl of In-, political 
aims and idoal.s. After the Kc'-toi-atioii Milton ^^ll^ obliged to 
retiie into privacy, and there devotcrl liim-=clf oiiei- moie to pc-etiy. 
He eonipletcd fArmdiVc I.o”' in KlliT, and its c oiiipainon (meni, 
J'lirxi'lh" Uc'j'tinrd, in 1071. In the '■aiiie vc.ar In- iv.ibh'-lied yiei'ii 
A'joiti,’’ a drama on the imulol of tiieek t-age-ly. In In-, in-o'i- 
Milton can write iKassago uii'iirpi-'-'-ed for gr.indi-iir and pi\i--i of 
l.liiglMge, In jioetry we can l-e-^t expicss tin- geiinw ot Milton 
Mhen wi- ililale upon the subUniity of li!~ iiiiagniation. 


From “ Pau.vdise I.C'-t." 

(7?.,rd.- P.l.pJl.) 

The iiifeninl Sorpctii ! ho it wii--, nhos.? •giiiio, 
Siinoi u;> with on\y niid rovomr.', d-voivo-l 
The mother of m.nikind. whtil mnt- his pride 
ITtol o.tst him out from lK-.iro:i, with nil hi- hc'--t 
Of re’ 1.-1 an-gcis. by whoc.' i-.i I. n^pitii-.-g 
Ti> e-'t l;iu)s^-h' ill glory pIi-'vo his t (Vr^. 
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lie tnisted to hive Cfiiiilled tie Host High, 

If he opposed, and with ambitious aim 
Against the throne and monarchy of God 
liaised impious war in Hclv^, and battle proud, 
tVith vain attempt Him tie Almighty Tower 
Hurled headlong flaming from tlio ethereal sky, 
tVith hideous nun and combustion, down 
'lo bottomless perdition , there to dwell 
111 adamantine chains and penal fire. 

Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms 
Nine times the space tint measures day and night 
To mortal men he vi ith his horrid crew 
Iiay vanquished rolling in the fiery gidf, ^ 
Confounded though immortal • But lus doom 
Beserved him to more wrath , for now the thought 
Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 
Torments Inm Bound he throws his baleful ejes. 
That witnessed huge affliction and dism ly, 

Jlixed with obdurate pride, and steadfast hate , 

At once, as fir as angels ken, he views 
The dismal situation waste and wild , 

A dungeon hornble on all sides roimd, 

As one great furnace, flamed , yet from those flimes 
No light but rather darkness Visible 
Served only to discover sights of woe, 

Eegions of sorrow doleful shades where peace 
And rest can never dwell hope never comes 
That comes to all but torture without end 
Still urges and a fiery deluge, fed 
W ith ever burning sulphur uncon sinned * 

Such place eternal Justice had prepared 

Tor those tel)elhous here tlieir prison ordained 

In utter darkness, and their portion set 

As far removed from God and hght of HeavcD, 

As from the centre thrice to the utmost pole 
Oh how unlike the pkice from whence they fell ’ 
Tli 6 rp tlift companions of lus fall o envlioltiioj. 

With floods and whirhvmds of tempestuous fire. 

He soon discerns and weltering by his side 
One neat himself m power, and nest m crime, 
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Long after known in Palestine, and named 
Beelzebub. To wbom the Arcli-enemy, 

(And tlience in Heaven called Satan) with bold words 
Breaking the horrid silencd; thus began : 50 

“ K thou beest he — But oh how fallen ! how changed 
Prom him, who in the happ}' realms of light. 

Clothed with transcendent brightness, didst outshine 
Myriads though bright ! If he whom mutual league, 
United thoughts and counsels, equal hope 55 

And hazard in the gloiious enterprise, 

Joined ^Yith me once, now misery hath joined 
In equal ruin ; into what pit thou seest. 

Prom what height fallen ; so much the stronger proved 
He with his thimder ! and till then who knew 60 

The force of those dire arms ? Yet not for those. 

Nor what tlie potent Victor in his rage 
Can else inflict, do I repent, or change 
(Though changed in outward lustre) that fixed mind. 
And high disdain from sense of injmed merit, 65 

That ■with the Mightiest raised me to contend. 

And fo the fierce contention brought along 
Innumerable force of Spirits aimed, 

That durst dislike his reign, and, me preferring, 

His utmost power with adverse power opposed 70 

In dubious battle on the plains of Heaven, 

And shook his throne. "Wiat though the field be lost, — 
All is not lost ; the unconquerable wiU, 

And study of revenge, immortal hate, 

And courage never to submit or yield, 75 

And what is else not to be overcome ; — 

That glorj' never shall his wrath or might 
Extort from me. To bow and sue for grace 
With suppliant knee, and deify his power. 

Who, from the terror of this arm, so late 80 

Doubted his empire ; — that were low indeed ! 

That were an ignominy and shame beneath 
This downfall ! since by fate the strength of gods, 

And this empyreal substance cannot fad ; 

Since, through experience of this great event, 85 

(In arms not worse, in foresight much advanced,) 
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We may, with more succcssM hope, tcsoIto 
To wage by force or guile eternal war, 

Irreconcileable to our grand Foe, 

Wlio now tnumplis, and, in the estes^ of ]oy 90 

Sole reigning, holds the tiraiiny of Heaven ’* 


(liool 1 , 522 6 C 9 ) 

All these and moie came floching, but with loobs 
Downcast and damp, j cfc such wherein appeared 
Obscure some glimpse of joy, to bait founil their Chief 
Not in despair, to luie found therasehes not lost 95 
In loss itself , which on his countenince cast 
Like doubtful hue, but he, his wonted pride 
Soon recollecting with high words, that bore 
Semblance of worth, not sul stance, gently raised 
Tlieir fainting courage, and dispelled their fears 100 
'Iheii straight cotnmands tb\t, at the warhhe sound 
Of trumpets loud and clanons, be upn.'ared 
His might! standard, that proud honour claimed 
Azazel as his right, a Cherub tall , 

Who forthwith fiom the glittenng staff unfurled 105 
The imperial ensign , which, full high advanced. 

Shone like a meteor streaming to the wind. 

With gems and golden lustre rich emblazed, 

Serapluc arms and tropbics all the wlule 

Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds , 110 

At which the iinivera il host up sent 

A shout that tore Hell s concave, and liei ond 

Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night 

All in a moment through the gloom were seen 

Ten thousand banners rise into the air, 1 1 5 

IVith orient colours waving , with them rose 

A forest huge of spears , and thronging helms 

App>eared and serried shields in thick array 

Of depth immeasurable Aticm. they move 

la perfect phalanx to the Donan mood izo 

Of Hutes and soft recorders , such as raised 

To height of noblest temper heroes old 
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Arming to battle, and instead of rage 
Deliberate valour breathed, fiimi and unmoved 
With dread of death to flight or foul retreat ; 125 

Nor wanting power to miligate and swage, 

With solemn touches, troubled thoughts, and chase 
Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and soitow, and pain, 
From mortal or immortal minds. Thus they 
Breathing united force, ndth lixM thought, 1 30 

Moved on in silence to soft pipes, that charmed 
Their painful steps o’er the burnt soil ; and now 
Advanced in view they stand, a horrid front 
Of dreadful length, and dazzling arms, in guise 
Of wai-riors old with ordered spear and shield, 135 
Awaiting what command their mighty Chief 
Had to impose. He through the aimed files 
Darts his experienced eye, and soon traverse 
The whole battaUon views, their order due, 

Their visages and stature as of gods ; 1 40 

Their number last he sums. And now his heart 
Distends with pride, and hardening in his strength 
Grlories ; for never, since created man. 

Met such embodied force, as named -with these 
Could merit more than that small infantry 145 

Warred on by emnes ; though all the giant brood 
Of Phlegra with the heroic race were joined 
That fought at Thebes and Hium, on each side 
Mixed with auxiliar gods ; and what resounds 
In fable or romance of Hther’s son, 150 

Begirt ivith British and Armoric knights; 

And all who since, baptized or infidel. 

Jousted in Aspramont, or Montalban, 

Damasco, or Morocco, or Trebisond ; 

Or whom Biserta sent from Afric shore, 155 

When Charlemain with all his peerage fell 
By Fontai-abbia. Thus far these beyond 
Compare of mortal prowess, yet observed 
Their di-ead Commander ; he, above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 160 

Stood like a tower ; bis form had yet not lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 

ANTH. 7 
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Less than Archangel ruineil, and the eicess 
Of glory obscured ; aa when the sun new risen 
Loohs through the horizontal inisty aar, 1 65 

Shorn of his beams, or from behind the moon. 

In dim ecbpse, disastrous twilight sheds 

On half the nations, and with fear of change 

Perplexes monarchs Darkened so yet shone 

A'bo% e them all the Arcbangel , but his face 1 7 ° 

Deep scars of thunder had intrenched, and care 

Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 

Of dauntless courage, and considerate pnde 

Waiting revenge , cruel his eye, but cast 

Signs of remorse and passion, to behold ^ 175 

The fellows of his crime, the followers rather, 

(Par other once beheld m bbss.) condemned 
For ever now to have their lot in pam, 

SliUions of Spints for his fault amerced 

Of Heaven, and from eternal splendours flung i So 

For his revolt, yet faithful how they stood, 

Their glory withered , as when heaven’s fire 
Hath scathed the forest oaks or mountain pine**, 

With smged top their stately growth, though bore. 
Stands on the blasted heath He now prepared 185 
To speak , whereat their doubled ranks they bend 
From Wing to wmg, and half enclose him round 
With all ms peers , attention held them mute 
Thnce he essayed, and thnee in spite of scorn, 

Tears, such as Angels weep, hurst forth , at l^t 190 
Words interwove with sighs found out their way 
“ O Myrvada of immortal Spirits' O Powers 
Matchless, but with the Almighty, and that strife 
Was not inglorious, though the event was dire, 

As this place testifies, and this dire change, 195 

Hateful to utter , but what power of mmd, 

Foreseeing or presaging, from the depth 
Of knowledge past or present, could have feared 
How such United force of gods, how such 
As stood bte these, could ever know repulse ? 200 

For who can yet believe, though after loss. 

That all these puissant legions, whose eiile 
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Hath emptied Heaven, shall fail to re-ascend, 

Self -raised, and repossess their native seat ? 

For me he witness all the host of Heaven, 205 

If counsels different, or danger shunned 
By me, have lost our hopes. But he who reigns 
Monarch in Heaven till then as one secure 
Sat on his throne, upheld hy old repute. 

Consent or custom, and his regal state 2 ro 

Put forth at fuU, hut still his strength concealed. 

Which tempted our attempt, and •vsTought our fall. 
Henceforth his might we Icnow, and know our own, 

So as not either to provoke, or di'ead 

New wai‘, provoked ; our better part remains 2 1 5 

To work in close design, hy fraud or guile. 

What force effected not ; that he no less 
At length from us may find, who overcomes 
By force hath overcome hut haH liis foe. 

Space may produce new worlds, whereof so rife 220 
There went a fame in Heaven, that he ere long 
Intended to create and therein plant 
A generation, whom his choice regard 
Should favour equal to the sons of Heaven, 

Thither, if hut to pry, shall he perhaps 225 

Our first eruption, thither or elsewhere ; 

For this infernal pit shall never hold 
Celestial Spirits in bondage, nor tlie Abyss 
Long under darkness cover. But these thoughts 
Full counsel must mature. Peace is despaired, 230 
For who can thinli submission ? War then, war 
Open or understood, must he resolved.” 

He spake ; and to confirm his words outflew 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty Cherubim : the sudden blaze 235 

Far round fllumined Hell : highly they raged 
Against the Highest ; and fierce with grasped aims 
Clashed on their sounding shields the din of war. 
Hurling defiance toward the vault of Heaven. 
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{Bool III, 1 55 ) 

Hatl, liolj Light ' offspring of IleaTcn first horn ! 240 

Or of the Eternal co eternal beam 

May I express thee unhlamed ? since God is light. 

And never but m unapproached light 
Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee. 

Bright effluence of bright essence mcrcate 245 

Or hear’at thou rather, pure ethereal stream, 

Whose fountain who shall tell ? Before the sun. 

Before the Heavens thou wert, and, at the voice 

Of God, as witli a mantle, didst mvest 

The nsing world of waters darh and deep, 250 

Won from the void and formless infinite 

Thee I revisit now with bolder wing. 

Escaped the Stygian pool, though long defamed 
In that obscure sojourn, while in my (light 
Through utter and through middle daiLness borne, 255 
With other notes than to the Orph&in lyre 
I sung of Chaos and eternal Night , 

Taught, bv the heavenly Muse, to venture down 
The dark descent, and up to re-ascend. 

Though hard and rare , thee I revisit safe, 260 

And feel thy sovran vital lamp; but thou 
Eevisit st not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn ; 

So thick a drop serene hath ijuenched their orbs, 

Or dim suffusion veiled. Yet not the more 265 

Cease I to wander where the Muses haunt 
Clear spnng, or shady grove, or sunny hill 
Smit with the love of sacred song , but chief 
Thee, Sion, and the flowery brooks beneath, 

That wash thy hallowed feet and warbling flow, 270 
Nightly I visit , nor sometimes forget 
Those other two equalled with me m fate, 

So were I equalled with them lu renown, 

Blmd Thamyns, and blind Maeomdes, 

And Tiresias and Phmeus, prophets old , 275 

Then feed on thoughts that voluntary move 
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Harmonious numbei-s ; as the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid 
Tunes her noctimial note. Thus with the year 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 280 

Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn. 

Or sight of venial bloom, or summer’s rose. 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 

But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 2S5 

Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of Nature’s works to me expunged and rased. 

And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 

So much the ratlier thou, celestial Light, 290 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate ; there plant eyes ; all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight. 

{Book IF., 27 - 113 .) 

Sometimes towards Eden, which now in his view 295 
Lay pleasant, his grieved look he fixes sad ; 

Sometimes towards Heaven and the full-blazing sun, 
"Which now sat high in his meridian tower ; 

Then, much revolving, thus in sighs began : — 

“ 0 thou ! that, with surpassing glory crowned, 300 
Look’st from thy sole dominion like the god 
Of this new world ; at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminished heads ; to thee I call. 

But with no friendly' voice, and add thy name, 

0 Sun ! to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 305 

That bring to my remembrance from what state 

1 felt, how glorious once above thy' sphere ; 

Till pride and worse ambition threw me down. 

Warring in Heaven against Heaven’s matchless King ! 
Ah, wherefore ? Ho desei'ved no such return 310 

From me, whom he created what I was 

In that bright eminence, and with his good 
Upbraided none ; nor was his service hard. 
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Wliat could be les3 than to afford him praise 

The easiest recompense, and pay liirn tbanha ^ 315 

How due ' Tet all his good proved ill in me, 

And wrought but malice , lifted up so high 
1 sdemed subjection, and thought one step higher 
Would set me highest, and in a moment guit 
The debt immense of endless gratituile, 310 

So bmtLenaome, still paying, still to owe ; 

Forgetful what from him I still received, 

And understood not that a grateful mind 

By owing owes not but atdl pays, at once 

Indebted and discharged , what burden then ^ 325 

Ob ' had hi3 powerful destiny ordained 

He some inferior Angel I had stood 

Then happy , no unbounded hope had raised 

Ambition Tet why not? some other Power 

As great might have aspired and me though mean, 330 

Drawn to his part , hut other Powers as great 

Fell not, but stand unshaken from within 

Or from without to all temptations armed 

Hadst thou the same free will and power to stand 'i* 

Thou liadst Whom hast thou then, or what, to accuse 
But Heaven s free love dealt equally to all 336 

Be then his love accursed ' since lew e or hate, 

To me able it deals eternal woe 

Nay, cursed lie tbou ' since against his thy will 

Chose freely what it now so justly rues 34O 

Me miserable > which way shall I fly 

Infinite wrath and infinite despair ? 

Which way I fly is Hell , myself am Hell , 

And m the lowest deep, a lower deep 

Stdl threatening to devour me opens wide, 345 

To which the Hell I suffer seems a Heaven 

Oh then, at last relent ' Is there no place 

Left for repentance, none for pardon left ^ 

None left but by submission and that word 
Disdain forbids me, and my dread of sbame 350 

Among the Spirits beneath whom I seduced 
With other promisee and other vaunts 
Tliau to submit, boasting I could subdue 
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Tlie Omnipotent. Ay me ! tliey little Icnow 
Ho-w dearly I abide that boast so vain, 

Under what torments inwardly I groan ; 

While they adore me on the throne of Hell, 

With diadem and sceptre high advanced, 

The lower still I fall, only supreme 
In misery ; such joy ambition finds. 

But say I could repent, and could obtain 
By act of grace my former state ; how soon 
Would height recall high thoughts, how soon unsay 
What feigned submission swore ! Ease woidd recant 
Vows made in pain, as violent and void ; — 365 

For never can true reconcilement grow 
Where wounds of deadly hate have pierced so deep ; — 
Which would but lead me to a worse relapse 
And heavier fall ; so should I purchase dear 
Short intermission bought with double smart. 370 
This knows my punisher ; therefore as far 
From granting he, as I from begging peace. 

All hope excluded thus, behold, instead 
Of us, outcast, exiled, his new delight. 

Mankind created, and for liim this world. 375 

So farewell hope, and with hope farewell fear. 

Farewell remorse ! aU good to me is lost ; 

Evil, be thou my Good ; by thee at least 
Divided empire with He.aven’s King I hold. 

By thee, and more than half, perhaps, wiU reign ; 380 

As man ere long, and this new world shah, loiow.” 
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Front “Paradise Eeoained.” 

{Bool- II., 337-365.) 

He spake no dream ; for, as his words had end. 

Our SaUour, lifting up his eyes, beheld 
In ample space under the broadest shade, 

A table richly spread in regal mode, 385 

With dishes piled and meats of noblest sort 
And savour — boasts of chase, or fowl of game. 

In pastry built, or from the spit, or boiled. 
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Gnsainl>er ateameJ fish, from aea or slioro, 

Freshet or purhng brook, of shell or fin, 39G 

And exquisitest name, for which was drained 
Pontns, and Lncrine hi-y, and AfriC coast 
Alas > how simple, to these cates compared. 

Was tliat crude apple that diverted Eve ’ 

And at a stately sideboard, by the -wine, 395 

That fragrant smell diffused, in order stood 
Tall etriplmg youths nch clad, of fairer hue 
Tlian Ganymed or llylas , distant more, 

Under the trees now tripped now solemn stood, 

Nymplis of Diana’s tram, and Naiades 400 

With fruits and flowers from Amalthea’s horn. 

And ladies of the Hespendes, that seemed 

Fairer than feigned of old, or fabled since 

Of faery damsels met in forest wide 

By tmghta of Logres, or of Ljones, 405 

lAnoelot, or PellfiM, or Pelleaore 

And all the while hannomous airs were heard 

Of chiming strings or charming pipes , and winds 

Of gentlest gale Arabian odours fann^ 

From their soft wings, and Flora’s earliest smells 4*0 


From “L’AninaEo” 

Haste thee. Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful Jollity, 

Quips, and Cranks, and wanton Wiles, 

Nods and Becks, and wreathM Smiles, 

Such as hang on HehS’s cheek, 415 

And lore to live m dimple sleek , 

Sport, that wrinkled Care derides. 

And Laughter holding both his sides 
Come, and trip it, as you go, 

On the light fantastic toe, 420 

And m thy right Land lead -b ith thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty , 

And, if I give thee honour due, 

Mirth admit me of thy crew. 
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To live witli lier, and live with thee, 425 

In umeprovcd pleasures free ; 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 

And, singing, startle the dull night, 

Prom his naitch-tower in the skies, 

TUI the dappled dami doth rise ; 43 ® 

Then to come, in spite o£ sorrow. 

And at my window bid good-morrow, 

Tlu'ongh the sweet-briar, or the vine. 

Or the twisted eglantine ; 

UTiile the cock, with lively din, 435 

Scatters the rear o£ darlaiess thin. 

And to the stack, or the barn-door. 

Stoutly struts his dames before ; 

Oft listening how the hoimds and bom 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering morn, 440 

Prom the side of some hoar hUl, 

Through the high wood echoing shrill. 

Sometime walking, not unseen. 

By hedgerow elms, or hillocks green. 

Eight against the eastern gate, 443 

Where the great Sun begins his state, 

Eobed in flames and amber light. 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight. 

Whilst the ploughman, near at hand. 

Whistles o’er the fuiTOwed land, 450 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe. 

And the mower whets his scythe. 

And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

From “In Pekseroso.” 

Come, pensive hTun, devout and pure, 455 
Sober, steadfast, and demure. 

All in a robe of darkest grain. 

Flowing with majestic train. 

And sable stole of cypress lawn, 

Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 


460 



IOC 




Come, but beep tbv wonted Btate, 
itb ereu step, an<l musing gait, 

,Vn<I lools cominercmg uJib tbe aties, 

Tbj rapt soul stUmg m tbme eyes , 

There, held jn holj passion still, 465 

Foi^et thjself to marble, till, 

With * eid leaden doiroward east, 

Thou fir them on the earth as fast 
And join rinth thee calm Peace and Quiet, 

Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet, 470 
And hears the Jlu^es m a nng 
Aye round about Jore s altar sing; 

And add to these retired Leisure, 

That in trim gardens takes bis pleasure . 

But, first and chiefe4, with thee bring 475 
Him that yon soars on golden ving, 

Guiding the fiery* wlieelM throne. 

The Cherub Contemplation , 

And the mute Silence hist along, 

’Less Philomel will deign a song, 480 

In her sweetest saddest plight. 

Smoothing the ruggcd brow of Kight, 
dVhde Cyuthn checks her dragon yoke 
Gently 0 er the accustomed oak 


Sova 

(JVcMU “ Comvt ”) 

Gw ect tkho sweetest Nymph, that hr’st unseen 4S5 
ithin thy airy shell 
By slow Meander a margent green, 

And in the nolet-embroide’^ Tile, 

d\ here the loTC-Iom nightingale 
Nightlv to thee her gad song mourmth well , 490 

Canst thou not tell me of a gentle pair 
Tluit Ivkest tljT NarciSsUs are ? 

Oh it thou hare 
llid them in some flowery cave. 
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Tell me but where, 495 

Sweet Queen of Parley, Daughter of the Sphere ! 

So mayst thou be translated to the sides, 

And give resoimding grace to all Heaven’s harmonies. 


From the same. 

Spirit. To the ocean now I fly, 

And those happy climes that lie 500 

Where day never shuts his eye. 

Tip in the broad fields of the slcy ; 

There I such the liquid air 

All amidst the gardens fair 

Of Hesperus, and his daughters three 505 

That sing about the golden tree. 

Along the crisped shades and bowers 
Revels the spruce and jocund Spring ; 

The Graces, and the rosy-bosonied Hours, 

Thither all their bounties bring ; 510 

There eternal Summer dwells ; 

And ■west winds ■with mushy ■wing 
About the cedarn alleys fling 
Hard and cassia’s balmy smells. 

Lis there ■with hmnid bow 515 

Waters the odorous banks, that blow 

Plowers of more mingled hue 

Than her purfled scarf can shew j 

And di’enches with Elysian dew 

(List, mortals, if your ears be true) 520 

Reds of hyacinth and roses. 

Where young Adonis oft reposes. 

Waxing well of his deep wound, 

In slumber soft, and on the ground 

Sadly sits the Assyrian queen. 525 

But far above in spangled sheen 

Celestial Cupid, her famed son, advanced 

Holds his dear Psyche sweet entranced 

After her wandering labours long. 

Till free consent the gods among 530 

Make her his eternal bride. 
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And from Iter fair unspotted bide 
Tvro Idissfnl twins are to bo born, 

Youth and Joj, so Jove hath STJvom 

But now my tasV i 3 smoothly done, 535 

I can fly or I can run 
Qnichly to the green earth’s end, 

3 Vhere the bowed welkin alow doth bend , 

And from thenco can soar os soon 

To the corners of the moon S +0 

Mortals that would follow me, 

Loie Virtue , she alone is free , 

She can teach ye liow to climb 
Higher than the aphery chime ; 

Or, if Virtue feeble were 545 

lleiTen itself n ould stoop to her 


From * Ltcipas ” 

Return Alpheus the dread Toico is past 
That shrunk thj streams, return, Saiuan Muse, 

And call the vales and bid them hither east 
Their bells, and flowerets of » thousand hues 55^^ 
Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades and wanton winds and gushinij brooks, 

On whose fresh lap the swart star sparelj looks, 

1 brow hither all > our quaint enamelled cj es, 

That on the green turf suck the homed showers $55 
And purple all tlie ground with vernal flowers 
Bring tho rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 

Ihf* tufted crow toe and pale jessamine, 

The white pmk and the pansj freaked with jet, 

The glowing violet, 560 

The musk rt)>-e and the well attirtsl woodbine, 
kVith cowahjjs wan that Lang the pensive Lead, 

And treiy llow( r that sad embroidery wears , 

Hid kmarinthus all his beaulj shei], 

An 1 ditfa/liUK ft fv\i tliviv enpa with tears 565 

To strtw the ) iiireate hearse where bi ct I lies 
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N ms BEING AuEIVED AT THE AoE OF 
Twenty-tiieeb. 

How soon Lath Time, the subtle thief of youth, 

Stolen on Ins wing in)' three-and-twentielh year ! 

My hasting days fly on with full career, 

But my late spring no hud or blossom showeth. 570 
Perliaps my semblance might deceive the truth 
That I to manhood am arrived so near ; 

And inward ripeness doth much less appear, 

Tliat some more timely-happy spirits endu’th. 

Yet, be it less or more, or soon or slow, 575 

It shall bo still in strictest measure even 
To that same lot, however mean or high. 

Toward which Time leads mo, and the inll of Heaven : 
All is, if I have grace to use it so. 

As ever in ray great Task-Master’s eye. 580 


On his Blindness. 

When I consider how my light is spent 

Ere half my days in this dark world and ■n'ide, 

And that one talent which is death to hide 
Lodged with mo useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 585 

My true account, lest He, returning, chide ; 

‘ Iloth God exact day-labour, light denied ? ’ 

I fondly ask. But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies : ‘ God doth not need 

Either man’s work, or his own gifts. Who best 590 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best. His state 
Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed. 

And post o’er land and ocean ■without rest ; 

They also serve who only stand and wait. 
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To THE Loiio Ge’^ebal Cromwpli,, Mat 16, 1652 

On the Propoeals ef ceritxtn Hmtftere of the Committed f<^ 
the Propagation of the Gospel 

Cromwell, our chief of men, who through a cloud 595 
Not of war only, hut detractions rude. 

Guided by faith and matchless fortitude. 

To peace and truth thy glorious way hast ploughed. 
And on the nech of crowned Fortune proud 
Hast reared God’s trophies, and his work pursued, Sco 
While Darwen stream, with blood of Scots labruPd, 
And Dunbar field resounds thy praises loud. 

And Worcester s laureata wreath Yet much remai^is 
To conquer still , Peace hath her -nctories 
No less renowned than War , new foes anse, 605 
Threatening to bind our souls with secular chains 
Help us to Bare free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose Gospel is their maw 


0*f ms Deceased Wife 

Methonght I saw my late espoused saint 

Brought to me like Alcestis from the grave, 610 
Whom Jove’s great son to her glad husband gave, 
Eescued from death by force, though pale and faU^^ 
Mme, as whom washed from spot of child bed taint 
Purification m the old law did save. 

And such, as yet once more I trust to have 615 

Pull sight of her in Heaven without restraint. 

Came vested all m white pure as her mind 
Her face was veiled , yet to my fancied sight 
Love, sweetness goodness in her person shined 
HO dear as in no face with more delight 620 

But, oh' as to embrace me she inclined, 
waked, she fled, and dav brought back my night 
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On the Late Massaceb in Pibmont. 

Avenge, 0 Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ; 

Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 625 
When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones, 
Eorget not ; in thy book record their groans 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piemontese, that rolled 
Mother with infant down the i-ocks. Their moans 630 
The vales redoubled to the hUls, and they 

To heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant ; that from these may grow 

A hundredfold, who having learnt thy way 635 

Early may fly the Babylonian woe. 


From “Samson Agonistes.’’ 

All is best, though we oft doubt 
What the unsearchable dispose 
Of Highest Wisdom brings about. 

And ever best found in the close. 640 

Oft He seems to hide His face. 

But unexpectedly retmns. 

And to His faithful champion hath in place 
Bore witness gloriously ; whence Gaza mourns. 

And all that band them to resist 645 

His uncontrollable intent. 

Has servants He, with new' acquist 
Of true e.vperience from this great event. 

With peace and consolation hath dismissed, 

And calm of mind, aU passion spent. 


650 
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llUTL'CIl- 


Samukl Bdtlw (1612 I6S0) held various posts as cUrk or socretsry 
to a country justice, to the Countess of Kent, and to Sir fenmnel 
Lute, a violent Preshytenan, who was probably the hero of 
Iludibroi. This poem, published ii> 16fi^ ICC4, and 1678, waa a 
long and famous burlesqno epic, ndiculing the manners and morals 
oS the P,oandbeads m tetTftmetervmesdiiVinguisbedfoT Ihtir dro’l 
rhymes viiacions portnitts and constant phy of wit- lie was 
piaised by Charlei II , and given a small post, but this was soon 
lost, and Butler after a life of hirdsbip (lietl in wretched poi erty 


From "SiK Hodibras’' 

When civil dudi|eon first grew high. 

And men fell out they knew not whv , 

When hard words, jealousies and fears 
Set folks together by the ears , 

When gospel trumpeter, surrounded S 

With long card rout, to battle sounded. 

And pulpit, drum ecclesiastic 
Was beat with fist, instead of a stick. 

Then did Sir Knight abandon dwelling 
And out he rode a colontlhag lo 

A Wight he was, whose wery sight wou’d 
Entitle him dfirronr of Km^Mhood , 

That never bow’d his stnbborn tnee 
To any thing but chivalry. 

Nor put up blow, but that which laid 15 

Eight worshipful ”^011 shoulder blide 
He wvs m logic a great critic, 

Profoundly ekilj d in analytic , 

He coll’d distinguish, and divide 
A Lur 'twiit south and south west side , so 

On either which he wou'd dispute 
Confute, change hands, and still confute. 
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He’d undertake to prove bv force 
Of argument a man's no horse ; 

He’d prove a buzzard is no fowl, 25 

And that a lord may be an owl ; 

A calf an alderman, a goose a justice. 

And rooks committee-men and trustees. . . . 

But, when he pleas'd to shew 't, his speech 
In loftiness of sound was rich; 30 

A Babylonish dialect, 

Which learned pedants much affect ; 

It was a party-coloured dress 
Of patch’d and pye-ball’d languages : 

’Twas English cut on Greek and Latin, 35 

Like fustian heretofore on satin. 

It had an odd promiscuous lone, 

As if h’ had talk’d tlnee parts in one ; 

"Which made some think, wlien he did gabble, 

Th’ had heard three labourers of Babel ; 40 

Or Cerberus himself pronounce 
A leash of languages at once. . . . 

Beside he was a shrewd philosopher, 

And had read every text and gloss over : 

"U'^hat e’er the crabbed'st author hath 45 

He understood b’ implicit faith, 

What ever sceptic could inquire for ; 

Eor every why he had a wherefore ; 

Knew more than forty of them do. 

As far as words and terms could go. 50 

AU which he understood by rote, 

And, as occasion serv'd, would quote ; 

Ho matter whether right or wiong: 

They might be either said or sung. 

His notions fitted things so well, 55 

That which was which he could not tell ; 

But oftentimes mistook th’ one 

For th’ other, as great Clerks have done. 


ANTH. 


8 
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MARVELL. 


Avurtw Martili. (1C21 1678) ■*!« bora near Irnll, a tovn 
ho reprcsenteil m Parliament after the Flestoration He 
fnend and at one time the colleagno of Milton, to whoso Paradnf 
Lrmt ho jirtfiied the ^cll hnown verses hcgmning, “When I l>ehol4 
the poet blind ) et hold ” Jfarvell u notablo m a pimphleteer 
a satmst, hut more especially as the author of the jfomiian Odt, 
and as a Nature post m the seventeenth century 


From ‘ The OAiinEv ” 

VTliab YoadtouR life is this I lead I 
Ilipe apples drop about my head , 

The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine ; 

Tlifi nectarme, the cunous peacli, 5 

Into my hands themselves do reach j 
Stumbling on melons, as I pass, 
dnsnared wifti Qowcrs.T. iau on grass 

Jleanvhde the mmd, from pleasure less. 
Withdraws into its happiness, lO 

Tlie mmd, tliat ocean where each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance find , 

Yet it creates, traaseeading these, 

I'ar other worlds, and other seas, 

Annihilating all that’s made >5 

To a green thought in a green shade 

Here at the fountain’s sliding foot, 

Or at some fruit tree’s mossy root, 

Castmg the body’s vest aside, 

Mt soul into the boughs does ghde 
There hke a bird, it sits and sings, 

Thera whets and combs its silver wmgs, 

^d, till prepared for longer flight, 

Waves in its plumes the various light 
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Snell was that happy garcleu-state, 25 

While man there walked without a mate : 

After a place so pure and sweet; 

What other help could j-et be meet ! 

But ’liras bej'ond a mortal’s share 

To wander solitary there; 30 

Two paradises ’twero in one, 

To live in paradise alone. 

The Mowek to the Gi.ow-worms. 

Ye living lamps, bj' whose dear light 
The nightingale does sit so late, 

And studying all the summer night, 35 

Her matchless songs does meditate ; 

Ye country comets, that poitend 
Ho wav nor prince’s funeral. 

Shining unto no liighor end 

Than to presage the grass’s fall ; 40 

Ye glow-worms, whoso officious flame 
To wandering mowers shows the way. 

That in the night have lost their aim. 

And after foolish fires do stray; 

Your courteous lights in vain you waste, 45 

Since JuniAifA hero is come. 

For she my mind hath so displaced. 

That I shall never find my home. 

Bekmudas. 

Wliere the remote Bermudas ride. 

In the ocean’s bosom uuespied, 50 

From a small boat, that rowed along, 

The listening winds received this song. 

“ What should we do but sing his praise. 

That led us through the ivatery maze. 

Unto an isle so long unIn^o^vn, 55 

And yet far kinder than our own ? 
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Where he the hii^c sea monsters tv rachs. 

That lift the deep upon their bachs, 

Ho lands us on a grassj staf;?. 

Safe from the storms and prelates* ra^Q 
He gave us this eternal spring, 

"Which here onainds erery thing, 

And sends the fowls to us in care. 

On daily visits througli the air , 

He hangs in shades the orange bright, 

Lite golden lamps lu a green night, 

And does in the pomegranates close 
Jewels more nch than Ormiis shows , 

He mates the figs our mouths to meet. 

And throws the melons at our feet, 

But apples plants of sncli a price, 

"No tree could ever bear them twice , 

\\ ith cedars chosen by Ins liand, 

From Lebanon he stores the land, 

And mates the hollow seas, that roar, 

Proclaim the ambergrease on shore , 

He cast (of which we rather boast) 

The Gospel s pearl upon onr coast, 

And in. these roots for us did frame 
A temple where to sound his name 
Oh ’ let our voice his praise exalt, 

’Till it arnve at heaven’s vault. 

Which then (perhaps) rebounding, may 
Echo beyond the Meiique Bay ” 

Thus sung they, in the English boat, S5 

A holy and a cheerful note 
And all the way, to guide thtir chime. 

With falling oars they tept the time 

A Hoeatiaji Ode rpox Ceouwell’s Eetue\ fhom 
Ieelakd 

The forward jouth that would appear 
Must now for sate liis muses dear, 90 

Nor in the shadows sing 
His nuinhers languishing , 
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75 

80 
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’Tis time to leave tLo books in dust. 

And oil tbe unused armoui'’s rust, 

Eemoving from tbe wall 95 

Tbe corselet of tbe hall. 

So restless Crom\Yell could not cease 
In the inglorious arts of peace. 

But through advcuturous war 
Urged bis active star ; 100 

Ajid, like the three-forked bghtuing, first 
Breaking tbe clouds where it was nurst. 

Did thorough bis own side 
His fierj' way divide ; 

(For ’tis all one to courage high, 105 

The emiilous, or enemy. 

And with such to inclose, 

Is more than to oppose ;) 

Tlien burning through the air ho went. 

And palaces and temples rent ; 1 10 

And Caesar’s head at last 
Did through his laiuels blast. 

'Tis madness to resist or blame 
The force of augrj' heaven’s flame ; 

And if we woidd speak true, 1 1 5 

Much to the man is due, 

"Who from his private gardens where 
He lived reserved and austere. 

As if his highest plot 

To plant the bergamot, 120 

Could by industrious valour climb 
To ruin the great work of Time, 

And cast the kingdoms old. 

Into another mould. 

Though justice against Fate complain, 125 

And plead the ancient rights in vain, 

(But those do hold or break, 

As men are strong or weak), 

Nature, that hateth emptiness, 

Allows of penetration less, 130 

And therefore must make room 
Where greater spirits come. 
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WLat field of all tlie civil war, 

I^Tiere hn were not the deepest ecar ? 

And Hampton shows wliat part 13S 

lie bad of wiser art , 
iVhere, twuung subtile fears with hope, 

He wove a net of such a scope 

That Charles himself might chase 
To Cansbrooh’s narrow case, 140 

That thence the rojal actor home 
The tragic scaffold might adorn, 

■While round the armed bands 
Hid clap their bloody hands 
He nothing common did, or mean, 145 

Upon that memorable scene, 

But with his leener eye 
The axe s edge did try , 

Nor called the gods with vulgar spite 
To vindicate his helpless right, 150 

But bowed his comely head 
Down, as upon a bed 
This was that memorable hour, 
iVbich first assured the forced power, 

So, when they did design iS 5 

The Capitol’s first bne. 

A bleeding head, where they begun. 

Hid fnght the architects to run , 

And yet in that the State 
Foresaw its happy fate 160 

And now the Insh are ashamed 
To see themselves m one year tamed. 

So much one man can do. 

That does both act and tnow 
They can afBrm his praises best, 165 

And have, though overcome, confessed 
How good Le is, bow just, 

And fit for highest trust , 

Nor yet grown stiifer with command. 

But still m the republic’s hand, 1 70 

(How fit he IS to sway. 

That can so well obey *) 
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He to the Commons’ feet presents 
A kingdom for his first yeai-’s rents ; 

And, -what he may, foi-bears 175 

His fame, to make it theirs ; 

And has his sword and spoils ungirt. 

To lay them at the public’s sku-t ; 

So when the falcon high 
Falls heavy from the sky, iSo 

She, having killed, no more doth search. 

But on the next green bough to perch ; 

ITIiere, when he first does lure. 

The falconer has her sm-e. 

What may not then our isle presume, 185 

While victory liis crest doth plume ? 

What may not others fear. 

If thus he crowns each 3'ear ? 

As Caesar, he, ere long, to Gaul, 

To Italy a Hannibal, 1 90 

And to all states not free 
Shall climacteric be. 

The Piet no shelter now shall find 
Within his party-coloured mind. 

But, from this valour sad, 195 

Shrink underneath the pkaid ; 

Happy, if in the tufted brake 
The English hunter him mistake. 

Nor lay his hounds in near 
The Caledonian deer. 200 

But thou, the wai'’s and fortune’s son, 

March indefatigably on. 

And for the last effect. 

Still keep the sword erect ; 

Beside the force it has to fright 205 ■ 

The spirits of the shady night. 

The same arts that did gain 
A pow'er, must it maintain. 
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DORSET. 


CiiAFLES Sackviu-E, iari of Dorgti (1637 1706), w«ll known in 
hisuwtldayas the patron of men of letters (among them Prior, 
Drjilen, and M ycherley), was the author of a number of Ijncs and 
pieces live UalUd jirmtcd below u aluiost the only one of 
his works that IS rcmemberetl 


A Ballah 

To nil you liTuliea now at land 
"We moQ at sea indite , 

But first woidii have you understand 
How hard it la to wnte , 

The Muses now, and Neptune too, 5 

\\ e muat utiploto to write to you 

For though the Muses should prove hind. 

And fill our empty brain 
Yet if rough Neptuno rouse the wind 

To wave the azure mam. 10 

Our paptr, pen, and rnli, and we. 

Roll up anti down our ships at sea. 

Then if wo write not by each post. 

Think not we are untmd, 

Nor vet conclude our ships are lost 1 5 

By Biitchmcn, or by tv ind , 

Our fears well send a spwHlier war. 

The tide sliall waft them twice a day 

Tho King With wonder and surpnso 

B ill Bw ear the seas grow l>old, jo 

Beeiii*e the ti lea will Ijiglicr rise. 

Than e er they di \ of old , 

But kt huu know it is our tears 
Bnng floods of grief to Intthall stairs 
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Should foggy Opdam chance to know Z 5 

Our sad and dismal storj’^. 

The Dutch would scorn so weak a foe. 

And quit their fort at Goree, 

For what resistance can they find 

From men who’ve left their hearts behind ? 3° 

Let wind and weather do its worst, 

Be you to us but kind. 

Let Dutchmen vapour, Spaniards curse, 

No sorrow we shall find ; 

’Tis then no matter how things go, 35 

Or who’s our friend, or who’s our foe. 

To pass our tedious hours away, 

"We throw a meny main, 

Or else at serious ombre play, — • 

But why should we in vain 40 

Each other’s ruin thus pursue ? 

We were imdone when we left you ! 

But now our fears tempestuous grow 
And cast our hopes away. 

Whilst you, regardless of our woe, 45 

Sit careless at a play, — 

Perhaps permit some happier man 
To kiss you hand or flirt you fan. 

When any mournful tune you hear, 

That dies in every note, 50 

As if it sighed with each man’s care. 

For being so remote, 

Thiuk then how often love we’ve made 
To you, when all those tunes were plaj-ed. 

In justice you can not refuse 5 5 

To think of our distress. 

When we for hopes of honour lose 
Our certain happiness ; 

All those designs are but to prove 
Ourselves more worthy of your love. 


60 
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And now we’ve told you all our lores, 

And lileinse all our fears 
In Lopes this declaration mores 
Some pity from your tears 
Let’s hear of no inconstancy, 65 

We Lave too much of that at sea 


ROCHESTER 


John WiLiiOTT, Earl of Eoclittler- (1647 16S0), was educated at 
Bar/ord School and Wadham College Oaford He was the wjttiest 
and probably tha moat diaaolute of Charles II ’a courtiers He 
wrote a number of lyrics remarkable “ rather for wit than poetry ’* 


Epitaph on Charles IT 

Here hes our Sovereign Lord the King, 
Whose word no man relies on 
Who never said a foohsh thing. 

Nor ever did a wise one 


VAUGHAN. 


IlrvRv VAPOaax (1632 P5} was a nativa of CreelcniickHhife, and 
in his Sder Scinlilfans (1650) showed himself to be a follower of 
Ueorge Herbert Absorbed by the spirit of natural piety, Vaughan 
reads spintuil lessons in tha various objects around him, and m this 
anticipates Wordsworth by some century and a half 
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Moening. 


'When first lliy oj'cs unveil, give th_v soul leave 
To do the like-, onr bodies but. forerun 
The spirit’s duty ; true hearts spread and hoavo 
Unto their God, as flowers do to the sun : 

Give Ilirti thy first thoughts, then, so shalt thou keep 5 
Him company all day, and in Him sleep. 

Yet never sloop the sun up ; pmycr should 
Dawn •with day ; these are set awful hours 
'Twixt heaven and us ; the manna was not good 

After sun-rising ; for day sullies llo-wers : 10 

lliso to prevent the sun ; sleep doth sins glut, 

And Heaven’s gates open when the world is shut. 

"iValk n-ith thy fellow creatures; note the hush 
And irhispcriags among than : not spring 
Or loaf but hath his morning hymn ; each Inish 1 5 

And oak doth know I AAl. Canst thou not sing? 

Oh ! leave thj' cares and follies go tliis way, 

And thou art sure to prosper all the day. 

Serve God before the world ; let Him not go. 

Until thou hast a blessing ; tlion resign 20 

Tlie whole unto Him, and romemlwr who 
Prevailed by wrestling ere the sun did .sliine. 

Pour oil upon tlie stones, seek sin forgiven, 

Then journey on and have an ej'e to licaven. 

Mornings are myKterics ; the first world’s youth, 25 
ISfan's resurrection, and the future’s bud, 

Shroud in their births; the croT\Ti of life, light, truth, 

Is styled their star, the stone and hidden food : 

Three blessings wait upon them, one of which 
Sliould move — they make us holy, happy, rich. 30 
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"VThen the -world’B up, an3 ereiy Bwarra abroad, 

Keep well thy temper, mix aot with each clajf; 
Despatch necessities, hfe hath a load 
■WTiich must be carried on, and safelr may 
Yet keep those cares without thee , let the heart 35 
Be God B alone, and choose the better part 

The IVoEtn 

I saw Eternity the other night 

Like a great ring of puro and endless light, 

All calm, as it was bright. 

And round beneath it. Time m hours, davs, years, 40 
Dnv’n by the spheres. 

Like a Tast shadow mov d, in which the world 
And all her tram were hurl d 
The dotmg lover in his quaintest strain 

Did there complain, 45 

Near him lua lute his fancy, and his flights, • 

Wit’s four delights. 

With gloves, and knots the silly snares of pleasure. 
Yet his dear treasure. 

All scatter d lay, while he his eyes did pour 50 
Upon a flower 

The darksome States man hung with weights and woe 
Like a thick midnigbt-fog, mov d there so slow, 

He did not stay, nor go , 

CondemiuDg thoughts like sad eclipses scowl 55 

Upon his soul, 

And clouds of crying witnesses without 
Pursued him with one shout 
Yet digg d the mole, and, lest his ways be found 

orked under ground, 60 

Where he did clutch his prey , but one did see 
That policy , 

Churches and altars fed him , perjurieg 
Were gnats and flies. 

It ram d about him blood and tears , but he 6S 

Drank them as free 
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The fearful miser on a heap of rust 
Sat pining all his life there, did scai’ce trust 
His own hands with the dust. 

Yet would not place one piece above, but lives 70 
In fear of thieves. 

Thousands there were as frantic as himself. 

And hugg’d each one his pelf ; 

The down-right epicure plac’d heav’n in sense. 

And scorn’d pretence ; 75 

While others, slipped into a wide excess, 

Said little less ; 

The weaker sort slight, trivial wares enslave, 

Who think them brave. 

And poor, despised truth sat counting by So 

Then.- victory. 

Yet some, who all this while did weep and sing. 

And sing and weep, soar’d up into the Ring ; 

But most would use no wing. 

“ O fools,” said I, “ thus to prefer dark night 85 
Before true light'. 

To live in grots and caves, and hate the day. 

Because it shows the way. 

The way, which from this dead and dark abode 

Leads up to Grod. 90 

A Avay where you might tread the Sun, and be 
More bright than he ! ” 

But as I did their madness so discuss 
One whisper’d thus, 

“ This ring the Bride-groom did for none provide, 95 
But for his bride.” 
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DRYDEN. 


Jonv Drtden wa3 born in 1631, and was educated at Westminster 
and Trinity, Cambnd^ His first important poem was an elegy on 
the death of Cromwell (165S) soon to he followed by jfrfrtra liedvx, 
a welcome to the returning Charles Tim neit twenty jeara were 
devoted chiefiy to the drama, the only poem of note being the Anaiis 
d/trolihs deacnbmg the wonderful events of 1665 6 About 1681 2 
t)r 3 den s interest in politics became Teen, and he wrote three satires 
— Ahsalom and Achtlafkd, Tkt ilednl, and Arac/eci«o<!-*a gainst 
the country party His interest in religions questions led to the 
wntmg of Sutqw Lam in 1682, and Tkt ILnd oiitJ tkr panther {an 
allegory) in 1037 During the last ten years of hiS life Dry den 
translated much from Latin and Italian, and modernised Chaucer 
Dry den was also a prose writer and a critic of no mean order, and 
■was one of the first to use the modem short sentence m place of the 
old sentence paragraph His death took place in 1700 


from "Eeugio Laici” 

Dim as the borrowed beams of moon and stars 
To lonely, weary, wandenng travellers 
Is Reason to the soul and as on high 
Those rolling fires discover but the sky. 

Not light US here, so Reason’s ghmmenng ray 5 

Was lent, not to assure our doubtful way. 

But guide US upward to a better day 
And as those uightlj tapers disappear. 

When day’s bright lord ascends our heausphere, 

So pale grows Reason at Rebgioa’s sight, to 

So dies, and so dissolves in Bupematural light 
Some few, ■whose lamp shone brighter, have been led 
From cause to cause to Nature's secret head. 

And found that one first principle must be , 

But what, or who, that usiVERaAi. Be , 15 

Whether some soul encompassing this ball, 

Unmade, unmoved, jet making, moving all. 

Or various atoms’ mterfenng dance 
Leapt into form (the noble work of cliance,) 
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Or tills great All was from eternity, 20 

ITot even the Staglrite liimself could see. 

And Epicurus guessed as well as he. 

As blindly groped tliej’’ for a future state, 

As rashly judged of Providence and Pate. 

But least of aU could their endeavours find 25 

TVliat most concerned the good of human kind ; 

For Happiness was never to be found, 

But vanished from them like enchanted ground. 

One thought Content the good to be enjo3’ed ; 

This every little accident destroyed. 30 

The wiser madmen did for Virtue toil, 

A thornj-, or at best a barren soil ; 

In Pleasure some their glutton souls would steep. 

But fouud their liue too short, the well too deep, 

And leakj' vessels which no bliss could keep. 35 

Thus anxious thoughts in endless circles roU, 

Without a centre where to fix the soixl. 


From “ Mac Plegknoe.” 

All human things are subject to decay 

And, when Pate summons, monarcbs must obe^’. 

This Flecknoe found, who, like Augustus, young 40 
Was called to empire and had govenied long. 

In prose and verse was owned without dispute 
Through all the realms of Nonsense absolute. 

This aged prince, now flourishing in peace 
And blest with issue of a large increase, 45 

Worn out with business, did at length debate 
To settle the succession of the shite; 

And pondering which of all his sons was fit 
To reign and wage immorl-al war with wit, 

Cried, “ ’Tis resolved, for Nature pleads that ho 50 
Should onlj' rule who most resembles me. 

Shadwell alone my perfect image bears, 

Alature in dulness from his tender years ; 

Shadwell alone of aU ni3‘ sons is he 
VTio stands confirmed in full stupidity. 


55 
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Tlie rest to some taint meaniiii' ma\e pretence. 

But Shad well never deviates into sense 
Some beams of wit on other souls may fall, 

Strike throuf^h anl make a lucid interval. 

But ShadwpU s genuine night admits no ray, 

His rising fogs prevail upon the day 
Besides, his goodly fabric fills the eve 
And seems designed for thoughtless majesty. 
Thoughtless as monarch oaks that shade the plain 
And, spread m solemn state, supinely reign 65 

Hey wood and Shirley were but tvpes of thee, 

Thou last great prophet of tautology ” 


From the Peologue to ' AnEE'fo zebe, ok tbe 
Geeat Moocl.” 

Our author by eipenence finds it true 

'Tis much more hard to please himself than you , 

And out of no feigned modesty this day 7 ° 

Damns his laborious trifle of a play , 

Not that it s worse than what before he writ, 

But he has now another taste of wit , • 

And, to confess a truth, though out of time. 

Grows weary of his long loved mistress. Rhyme 75 
Passion B too fierce to be in fetters bound. 

And Nature flies him bke enchanted ground 
What verse can do he has performed m this. 

Which he presumes the most correct of his , 

But spite of all his pride a secret shame So 

Invades his breast at Shakespeare s sacred name 
Awed when lie hears his godlike Romans rage. 

He m a just despair would rjuit the stage , 

And to an age less pohshed more unskilled. 

Does with disdain the foremost honours yield 85 
As with the greater dead he dares not stnve. 

He would not match his verse with those who bve 
T^t tun retire, betwnt two ages east. 

The first of this and hindmost of the last. 
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Chakacter of Buckingham. 

{From “ Absalom and Acliitopliel.'") 

Some of their chiefs -were princes of the land ; 90 

In the first r<anli: of these did Ziniri stand, 

A man so various that he seemed to he 
l^ot one, hut all mankind’s epitome : 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong. 

Was eveiy thing hy starts and nothing long; 95 

But in the course of one revolving moon 
Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and huffoon ; 

Then all for ivomen, painting, rhyming, drinking. 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 
Blest madman, who could everj- hour employ 100 
With something new to wish or to enjoy ! 

Bailing and pi-aising were his usual themes, 

And hoth, to show his judgment, in extremes : 

So over violent or over civil 

That every man with him was God or Devil. 105 
In squandering wealth was his peculiar art ; 

Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 

Beggared hy fools whom still he found too late. 

He had his jest, and they had his estate. 109 

He laughed himself from Court ; then sought relief 
By forming parties, hut could ne’er he chief : 

Bor spite of him, the weight of business feU 
On Absalom and wise Achitophel ; 

Thus ^vicked but in will, of means bereft. 

He left not faction, but of that was left. 1 1 5 

Alexander’s Fe.a.st ; 

OR, The Power op Music. 

A Song in Honour of St. Cecilia’s Day : 1697 . 

’Twas at the royal feast for Persia won 
By Philip’s warlike son : 

Aloft in awful state 
The godlike hero sate 
On his imperial throne ; 

His valiant peers were placed around ; 
antit. 
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Their brows "with roses and with myrtles bound* 

(So should desert m arms be crowned.) 

The lorely Thais, by his side. 

Sate bte a blooming Eastern bride, lij 

In flower of youth and beanty’s pnde 
Happy, happy, happy pair * 

None but the brare, 

None but the brare. 

None but the brate deserres the fair I3® 

Ghorut 

Happy, happy, happy pair* 

None but the braie. 

None but the brave. 

None but the brave deserves the fair 


Timotbeus, placed on high 135 

Amid the tuneful quire, 

With flying fingers touched the lyre 
The tremblmg notes ascend the sky, 

And heavenly joys inspire 
The song began from Jove, 14 O 

Who left his blissful seats above, 

(Such IS the power of mighty love ) 

A dragon s fiery form belied the god 
Subhme on radiant spires he rode. 

When he to fair Olympia pressed 1 45 

And while he sought her snowy breast, 

Then round her slender waist he curled. 

And stamped an image of himself, a soi ereign of the w orld 
The listemng crowd admire the loftv sound, 

A present deity, they shout around , 15 ° 

A present deity the vaulted roofs rebound 
With ravished ears 
The monarch hears. 

Assumes the god. 

Affects to nod iS5 

And seenjs to shake the spheres 
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GJtorits. 

With ravished ears 
The monarch hears. 

Assumes the god. 

Affects to nod, 1 6o 

And seems to shake the spheres. 

The praise of Bacchus then the sweet musician sung. 
Of Bacchus ever fair, and ever young. 

The jolly god in triumph comes ; 

Sound the trumpets, beat the drums ; 165 

Mushed with a pui'ple grace 
He shows his honest face : 

How give the hautboys breath ; he comes, he comes. 
Bacchus, ever fair and young. 

Drinking joys did first ordain ; 1 70 

Bacchus’ blessings ai-e a treasm-e. 

Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure ; 

Rich the treasure. 

Sweet the pleasure. 

Sweet is pleasure after pain. 175 

Olioriis. 

Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure, 

Driiddng is the soldier’s pleasm-e ; 

Rich the treasure. 

Sweet the pleasure. 

Sweet is pleasure after pain. 1 80 

Soothed -vvith the sound the king grew vain ; 

Fought all his battles o’er again ; 

And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he slew the 
The master saw the madness rise, [slain. 

His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 185 

And while he heaven and earth defied. 

Changed his hand, and checked his pride. 

He chose ,a momnful IVIuse, 

Soft pitj' to infuse ; 

He sung Darius great and good, 1 90 

By too severe a fate. 
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FallPii, faUen fallen, fallen. 

Fallen from his high estate, 

And weltering in liis blood , 

Deterted at his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed , 

On the hare earth exposed he lies, 

Witli not a friend to close his eyes 
With downcast loohs the joyless victor sate, 

Bevolving in liis altered soul 

The various turns of chance below , 

And, now and then, a sigh he stole, 

And tears began to flow 

CAoriis 

Kevolving in his altered soul 

The various turns of chance below , 

And, now and then, a sigh he stole. 

And tears began to flow 

The mighty master smiled to see 
That love was vn the nest degree , 

'Twaa hut a kmdred sound to move, * 

For pity melts the mind to love 
Softly sweet, m Lydian measures, 

Soon ho soothed his soul to pleasures 
“ War, ’ he sung ‘ is toil and trouble , 

Honour but an empty bubble , * ■ S 

Never ending stiB beginning, 

Fightmg still and still destroying 
If the world be worth thy winning. 

Think, 0 thmk it worth enjoying 
Lovely Thais sits beside thee, 

Take the good the gods provide thee ” 

The many rend the skies with loud applause, 

So Love was crowned but Music won the cause 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 

Gazed on the fair 
Who caused his care. 
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A^d sighed and looked, sighed and looked, 

Sighed and looked, and sighed again ; 

At length, ^vitli love and wine at once oppressed. 

The vanquished victor sunk upon her breast. 230 

Chorus. 

The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 

Gazed on the fair 
Who caused his care, 

And sighed and looked, sighed and looked, 

Sighed and looked, and sighed again ; 235 

At length, with love and wine at once oppressed. 

The vanquished ^detor sunk upon her breast. 


hTow strike the golden lyre again ; 

A louder yet, and yeb a louder strain. 

Break his bands of sleep asunder, 240 

And rouse him, like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Hark, harlc, the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head ; 

As a%vaked from the dead, 

And amazed, he stares around. 245 

“ Revenge, revenge,” Timotheus cries, 

“ See the Furies arise ; 

See the snakes that they i-ear. 

How they hiss in their hair. 

And the sparkles that flash from their eyes ! 250 
Behold a ghastly band. 

Each a torch in his hand ! 

Those are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were slain, 
And unburied remain 
Inglorious on the plain : 255 

Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew. 

Behold how they toss their torches on high, 

How they point to the Persian abodes. 

And ghttering temples of their hostile gods.” 260 
The princes applaud with a fni'ious joy ; 
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And the kmg seized a flambeau with seal to destroy , 
Thais led the way. 

To light him to hia prey. 

And, like another Helen, fired another Troy 265 
Chorus 

A Till the king seized a flambeau with seal to destroy , 
Tliais led the way. 

To bght him to his prey. 

And, like another Helen, fired another Troy > 

Thus long ago, * 7 ° 

Ere heaving hellows learned to blow. 

While organs yet were mnte, 

Timotheus, to his hreathing flute 
And boundmg lyre. 

Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire Z 75 
At last divine Cecilia came, 

Inventreaa of the vocal frame , 

The aweet enthuaiaat, from her sacred store. 

Enlarged the former narrow bounds. 

And ^ded length to solemn sounds, 280 

With Nature’s mother-wit, and arts unknown before 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 

Or both divide the crcTvn 
He raised a mortal to the skies , 

She drew an angel down 2^5 

Grand Chorus 

At last divine Ceciha came, 
tnventress of the vocal frame , 

The sv eet enthusiast, from her sacred store, ' 

Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 

And ^ded length to solemn, sounds, *9° 

With Nature’s mother- wit, and arts unknown before 
let old Timotheus yield the prize. 

Or both divide the crown 
He raised a mortal to the skies , 

She drew an angel down 19^ 
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Cn.VRACTER OF BuRNET. 

(FroiJi " The Hind and the Panther 

Prompt to assail, and careless of defence, 
Invulnerable in bis impudence. 

Ho dares the vorld and, eager of a name. 

Ho thrusts about and justles into fame. 

Prontless and satiie-pi-oof, he scours the streets, 300 
And runs an Indian much at all he meets. 

So fond of loud report, that not to miss 
Of being known, (his last and utmost bliss,) 

He rather would be known for what he is. 


From “ Ode to Anne Kieeiorew.” 

Tliou j'oungest virgin-daughter of the skies, 305 
ilade in the last promotion of the blest ; 

"Whose palms, now plucked from Paradise, 

In spreading branches more sublimely rise. 

Kick W'ith immortal green above the rest: 
Whether, adopted to some neighbouring star, 310 
Thou rollst above us in thy wandering race, 

Or in procession fixed and regular 
Moved with the heaven’s maje.stic pace. 

Or called to more superior bliss, 

Thou treadst with seraphims the vast abyss : 315 

Whatever happy i-egion be thy place, 

Cease thy celestial song a little space ; 

Thou wilt have time enough for hymns divine. 

Since Heaven’s eternal 3-ear is thine. 

Hear then a mortal Muse thy praise rehearse 320 
In no ignoble verse. 

But such as thy own voice did practise here, 

"VVlien tlw first fruits of poesy were given. 

To make thyself a welcome inmate there ; 

While yet a young probationer, 325 

And candidate of Heaven. 
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IiiMis o*r Miltov 

Three poets, m three distant agea Iwrn, 

Greece, Italj, and England did adorn 
first Wtiness o? tUnusEt Eurpassed, 

Tlie neit in majeatr, m both the last 33° 

TIio force of Nature could no farther go , 

To inahe a third she ]omed the former too 

ClIAEACTEE OP SlIAFTESBDBT. 

(Erow ' Absalom, and Acbilojbit') 

Of these the false Achitophel vas first, 

A name to all succeeding ages curst 

Tor dose designs and crooki^ counsels fit, 335 

Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit, 

Restless, unfiied la pnnciples and place, 

In. power unpleased, impatient of disgrace, 

A fiery soul which working out its way, 

Frettrf the pigmy body to decay 3*° 

And 0 cr informed the tenement of clay 
A danng pilot m extremity. 

Pleased with the danger, when the wares went high, 
Ho sought the storms but, for a calm unfit. 

Would steer too nigh the sands to baist liiS wit 34} 
Great wits are sure to madness near allied 
And thin partitions do thew bounds divide , 

Else whr should he with wealth and honour blest, 

Refuse his age the needful hours of rest f 

Punish a body which he could not please, 35° 

Bankrupt of life jet prodigal of ease 

And all to leave what with his tod he won 

To that unfeathered two legged thing, a son, 

Got, while his soul did huddled notions try, 

And hom a shapeless lump, like anarchy 355 

In fnend'tip false implacable in bate. 

Resolved to mm or to rule the state , 

To compass this the triple bond be broke, 
pie pillars of the public satetf shook 
Aad fitted Istaet for a foreign jote , 
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Then, seized with fear, yet still affecting fame. 
Usurped a patriot’s all-atoning name. 

So easy still it proves in factious times 
With public zeal to cancel private crimes. 

How safe is treason and how sacred ill, 

HTiore none can sin ap^iust the ]>coji1o’b will. 
Where crowds can wink and no offence be Iniomi, 
Since in another’s guilt they find their own 1 
Yet fame deserved no enemy can grudge ; 

The statesman we abhor, hut pniise the judge. 

In Israel’s courts ne’er sat an Abljolhdin 
With more discerning eyes or hands more cle;in, 
Unbribed, unsought, the wretched to redress. 
Swift of despatch and easy of acccs.s. 

Oh! had ho been content "to senx* the crown 
With virtues only proper to the gowm. 

Or had the rankness of the soil been freed 
Prom cockle that oppressed the noble seed, 

David for him his Uuieful harp had strung 
And Heaven had wanted one immortal song. 

But wild ambition loves to slide, not stand, 

And Fortune's ice prefere to Virtue’s land. 
Achitophol, grown wearv to possess 
A lawful fame and lazy happiness, 

Disdained the golden fi-uit to gather free 
And lent the crowd his anii to shake the tree. 
Now, manifest of crimes contrived long since. 

He stood at hold defiance with his Prince, 

Held up the buckler of the people’s cause 
Against the crowm, and skvdked behind the laws. 


Song. 

{From “ Clcomcncs.") 

No, no, poor suffering heart, no change endeavour. 
Choose to sustain the smart, rather than leave her 
My ravished eyes behold such charms about her 
I can die with her, but not live without her • 

One tender sigh of hers to see me languish, ’ 
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Will more than pay the pnco of mr past anguish 
Beware, 0 cruel fair, how yon smile on me, 

'Twas a kind look of yours, that has undone ma 

Lore has m store for me one happy minute. 

And she will end my pim, who did hegm it , 400 

Then no day void of bliss, of pleasure, leaving. 

Ages shall slide away without perceiving 
Cupid shall guard the door, the more to please us, 

And keep out time and death, when they would seize us 
Time and death shall depart, and say in flying 405 

Love has foxmd out a way to lire hy dying 


ADDISON. 


Josxpii Addisov was bom in 1672, and was educated at Oxford. 
Ho is far more jmjiortaat as a prose wntcr than as a poet, his eon 
tnbutions to the Talltr and the SpKtalor entitling him to a high 
place m the history of English prose His reputation as a poet 
rests on one poem, Tht Camjnxyn, and one tragedy, Cato His 
verse is correct but monotonous, and he has no creative power 


The Spacious Fiejxasie'it 

The spacious Armament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sty. 

And spangled heavens, a shimng frame, 

Their great Onginal proclaim 

Th’ unweaned sun, from day to day, 5 

Does hi 3 Creator’s power display. 

And pubhshes to every land 
The work of an almighty hand 

Soon as the evening shades prevail. 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 10 

And mghtly to the hstnmg earth 
Repeats the story of her birth 
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"Wiilst call the stars that round her hum 
And all the planets in their turn, 

Confirm the tidings as they roll, 15 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

“ What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial hall? 

Wheat though nor reiil voice nor sound 
Amid their nadiant orbs he found ? 20 

In reason’s ear they all rejoice. 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

Por ever singing, as they shine, 

‘ The hand that made us is divine.’ ” 


PARNELL. 


Tuojus Pakk’ell was born in Dublin in 1679 and died at Chester in 
1718. His best poetic work was produced during the last five 
years of his life. His best-known poem is The Hermit, but his 
Night Piece on Death and Hymn to Contentment are of more signifi- 
cance in literary history. 


From "A Night-piece on Death.” 

How deep yon azure dyes the skj% 

Where orbs of gold unnumher’d lie. 

While through their ranks iu silver pride 
The nether crescent seems to glide ! 

The slumbering breeze forgets to breathe, 5 
The lake is smooth and clear beneath, 

Where once again the spangled show 
Descends to meet our eyes below. 

The grounds which on the right aspire. 

In dimness from the view retire: 

The left presents a place of graves. 

Whose wall the silent water laves. 


10 
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That steeple guides thj doubtful sight 

Among the livid gleams of night 

There pass, with melancholy state, 1 5 

By all the solemn heaps of fate 

And thmh, as softly-sad you tread 

Above the venerable dead, 

" Time was, ULe thee tbey hfe possest, 

And time shall he, that thou shalt rest ** 20 

Those graves, with bending osier bound. 

That nameless heave the crumbled ground, 

Quick to the glancing thought disclose, 

^VTiere toil and poverty repose 

The flat smooth stones that bear a name, 25 

The chisel’s slender help to fame, 

(Which ere our set of friends decay 
Their frequent steps may wear away,) 

A middle race of mortals own, 

Men, half ambitions, all unknown. 30 

The marble tombs that nse on high, 

Whose dead in vaulted arches he, 

Whose pillars swell with sculptur'd stones. 

Arms, angels, epitaphs, and bones 

These, all the poor remains of state, 35 

Adorn the nch, or praise the great , 

"Who while on earth in fame they hvo, 

Are senseless of the fame they give 
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PEIOR. 


Matthew Prior (1661-1721) was hnmblj’ born, but by his literary 
talents won his way to a fellowship at Cambridge and a brilliant 
diplomatic career. He was Ambassador at Paris when tlieTieaty 
of Utrecht was concluded. When the Tories fell from power he 
was imprisoned (Wlfi-ITIT), and afterwards lived quietly in tlie 
eountiy. He wrote Abna, or the Progress of the Mmd, and Solomon, 
a feeble epic ; but is now best remembered for his charming and 
wittj^ occasional lyrics. 


To A Child op Quality Fite Years Old. 

Lords, kniglits, and ’squires, the numerous baud, 
That wear the fair Miss Maiy’s fetters, 

Were summoned b}' her high command. 

To show their passions by their letters. 

My pen among the rest I took, 5 

Lest those bright eyes that cannot read 

Should dart their kindling fires, and look 
The power they have to be obeyed. 

Nor quality, nor reputation. 

Forbid me yet my flame to tell ; i o 

Dear five years old befriends my passion. 

And I may write till she can spell. 

For, while she makes her silk-worms beds 
With all the tender things I swear ; 

Whilst aU the house my passion reads, 1 5 

In papers round her babj'-’s hair ; 

She may receive and own my flame. 

For, though the strictest prudes should know it. 

She ’ll pass for a most virtuous dame, 

And I for an unhappy poet. 
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Then too, aUa • when she shall tear 
The lines some younger rjral sends. 

She 11 give me leave to write, I fear. 

And we shall still continue fneads 

For, as onr cLfFereut ages move, 

’Tia 60 ordained, (would Fate hut mend it *) 
That I shall he past mahmg love. 

When she begins to comprehend it 


Soxo 

The merchant, to secure his treasure, 
Convevs it in a borrow’d name , 

Euplieha serves to grace my measure. 

But Cloe is my real flame 

3Iy softest verse, my darling lyre 
Upon E Ophelia’s toilet Uy — 

When Cloe noted her desire 

That I should sing that I should play 

Jly lyre 1 tune, my voice 1 rais>e, 

But with my numbers mix my sighs , 

And whilst I smg Eupbelii’s praise, 

I fix my soul on Cloe’s eyes 

Fair Cloe blush'd Euphelia frown’d 
I sung and gaied , I pUv’d, and trembled 
And Venus to the Loves around 
Eemark d how jU we all dissembled 
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POPE. 


Aiexanbeii Pope ivas born in 1CS8, tlie son of Catholio parents. 
Educated privately, lio began to write poetry at an early age. His 
Pastorals were published in 1700, followed by the niook-heroio 
Rape of the Lock in 171'2. From 1715-2o ho was engaged on his 
translations from Homer, winning thereby both fame and fortune, 
Popo’s life was one long warfare with literary rivals and enemies, 
and these quarrels largely furnished the themes for his satires, 
published between 172S and 1742 ; the most famous of these was 
the Dunciad. Besides the satires Pope UTote moinl essaj's in I'erse, 
the best of which was the Essay on Mart, ver^' poor in its philosophy 
but remarkable for tlie exquisite finish of the versification and for 
the point of its epigrams. Pope is largely the poet of the common- 
place, but ho alwaj’S expresses those commonplaces in harmonious 
and polished verse. 


Ionoe.ance of the Fhthee. 

(From iho “Essay on Man.’’) 

/ Heav’n from all creatmres hides the boob of Pate, 

^1 but the page prescrib’d, their present state : 

Prom brutes what men, from men what spirits know ; 

Or who could suffer Being here below ? 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 5 

Had be tby Reason, would be skip and pl.ay ? 

Pleas’d to the last, he crops the flow'r}’ food, 

And licks the hand just rais’d to shed his blood. 

Oh blindness to the future ! kindly giv’n, 

That each may fill the circle mark’d by Heav’n ; 10 

Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall. 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurl’d. 

And now a bubble biu'st, and now a world. 

Hope humbly then ; with trembling pinions soar ; 1 5 
Wait the great teacber Death ; and God adore. 

What future bliss, be gives not thee to know, 

But gives that Hope to he thy blessing now. 

Hope springs eternal in tlie human breast : 

Man never is, but always to be blest : 
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The BOtJ, iiDKisT and confin'd fretn home, 
dtesta and eipatiatca in a life to comej 
Lo, tho poor Indian • whose untutor’d mtnd 
Sees Qod in clomU, or hears him in the wind , 

Ills Boul, proud Science never taught to stray 15 

Far as the sohr walk, or milkv wav , 

Tet simple Nature to hia hoi«3 has piv’it, 

Belimd tho cloud topt hill, an humbler lieav’n , 

Some safer norld in depth of woods embrac'd 

Some happier island in tho watiyr vsaste, 30 

"Where Blavcs once more their native land bthold, 

No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold 

To Be, contents Ins natural desire, 

lie asks no Angel s ing, no Seraph's fire , 

But thinks, admitted to tliat equal sky, 3S 

His faithful dog shai! hear hipi company 

HoVOUR ASD SitAUE 

(From the on .Van") 

Honour and Bhame from no Condition nso , 

Act well your part, there all the honour lies 
Fortune m Slen has some small diflt rence made. 

One flaunts m rags one flutters in brocade , 40 

^e cobbler apron’d, and the parson gown’d. 

The fnar hooded, and the monaieh crown'd 
“ What differ more {you cry) than crown and cowl ? ’’ 

I ’ll teU you friend ’ a wise man and a Fooh 

Ton'll find, if onco the monarch acts the monk, 45 

Or, cobbler like, tho parson will be drunk. 

Worth makes the man, and want of it, the fellow , 

The rest is all but leather or prunella 

A Game op Caros 

(From the “ Jfiipe 0/ the Lod ' ) 

Behold, four Kings m majesty rever’d. 

With hoary whiskers and a forky heard , 50 

And four fair Queens whose hands Bustmn a flow'r, 

Th' eipresBJve emblem of tJieir softer pow'r. 
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Fom- knaves in garbs succinct, a trusty band, 

Gaps on tbeir beads, and halberts in their hand ; 

And particolour’d troops, a shining train, 55 

Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. 

The skilful nymph reviews her force with care : 

Let Spades be trumps ! she said, and trumps they were. 

Now move to war her sable matadores. 

In show like leaders of the swarthy Moors. 60 

Spadillio first, unconquerable Lord ! 

Led off two captive trumps and swept the board. 

As many more Manillio forc’d to yield. 

And march’d a victor from the verdant field. 

Him Basto follow’d, but his fate more hard 65 

Grain’d but one trump and one plebeian card. 

"With his broad sabre next, a chief in years, 

The hoary Majesty of Spades appears. 

Puts forth one manly leg, to sight reveal’d. 

The rast, his many-colour’d robe conceal’d. 70 

The rebel ILnavo, who dares his prince engage. 

Proves the just victim of his royal rage. 

Ev’n miglity Pam, that kings and queens o’erthrew 
And mow’d down armies in the fights of Lu, 

Sad chance of war ! now destitute of aid, 75 

Falls undistinguish’d by the victor spade ! 

Thus far both armies to Belinda yield ; 

Now to the Baron fate inclines the field. 

His warlike Amazon her Jiost invades. 

Til’ imperial consort of the crown of spades. 80 

The clubs’ black tyrant first her victim died. 

Spite of his haughty mien, and barb’rous pride : 

MTiat boots the regal circle on his head. 

His giant limbs, in state unwieldy spread ; 

That long behind he trails his jiompous robe, 85 

And, of all monarch’s, only grasps the glolw? 

The B.aron now his diamonds pours apace; 

Th’ embroider’d king who shows but ball his face, 

And his refulgent queen, -with pow’rs combin’d 
Of broken troops .an easy conquest find. 90 

Clubs, diamonds, hearts, in wild disorder seen. 

Tfith throngs promiscuous strow the level gi'ecn. 

.vxTir. 
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Thus when dispers’d a routed army runs, 

0 £ Asia 8 troops, and Afnc’a sable sons 

With Uke confusion difiereat nations fly, ^5 

Of vanous habit, and of vanous dye. 

The pierc’d battalions dis muted fall, 

In heaps on heaps , one fate o’erwhelms them all 
The knave of diamonds tnes his wily arts 
And inns (oh shameful chance*) the queen of heaids joo 
At this, the blood the virgin’s cheek forsook, 

A Imd paleness spreads o er all her look , 

She sees, and trembles at th* approacbmg ill. 

Just m the jaws of rum, and Codille 

And now (as oft in some distemper d State) 105 

On one nice trick depends the gen’ral fate 

An ace of hearts steps forth The king unseen 

Lurk d in her hand, and mourn’d his captive queen 

He springs to vengeance with an eager pace. 

And falls hke thunder on the prostrate ace no 

The Djinph eiulting fills with shouts the sky, 

The walls, the woods, and long canals reply 


Chakactek of Addison 
{From the 'Ejnslle to Arbuihnot ”) 

Peace to aU such * but were there one whose fires 
True gemus kmdles and fair fame inspires , 

Blest with eai,h talent and aich art to please, l j 5 

And born to write, converbe, and live with ease 
Should such a man too fond to rule alone, 

Bear, hke the Turk, no brother near the throne , 

View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes. 

And hate for arts that caus’d liimself to nse , I so 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 

And without sneering teach the rest to sneer , 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike. 

Just hint a fault and hesitate dislike, 

Alike reserv d to blame or to commend, ijj 

A tim’roUB foe and a suspicious fnend , 

Dreading ev n fools, by flatterers besieg’d, 
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And so obliging, that he ne’er oblig’d ; 

Lite Gato, give his little Senate laws, 

And sit attentive to his own applause ; 1 30 

While wits and templars ev’ry sentence raise. 

An d wonder with a foolish face of praise; 

Who but must laugh, if such a man there be ? 

Who would not weep, if Atticus were he ‘t 


From “ Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, being the Prologue 
TO the Satires.” 

Shut, shut the door, good John! fatigu’d I said, 135 
Tie up the knocker, say I’m sick, I’m dead. 

The Dog-star rages ! naj- ’fis past a doubt, 

AH Bedlam, or Parnassus, is let out: 

Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 

They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 140 
What walls can guard me, or what shades can hide ? 
They pierce my thickets, thro’ my Grot they glide ; 

By land, by water, they renew the charge; 

They stop the chariot, and they board the barge. 

No place is sacred, not the Church is free ; 145 

Ev’n Sunday shines no Sabbath day to mo ; 

Then from the Mint walks forth the Man of rh^une, 
Happy to catch me just at Dinner-tune. 

Is there a Parson, much bemus’d in beer, 

A maudlin Poete.ss, a rhyming Peer, 150 

A clerk, foredoom’d his father’s soul to cross, 

MHio pens a Stanza, when he should engross ? 

Is there, who, lock’d from ink and paper, scrawls 
With desp’rate charcoal round his darken’d walls ? 

All fly to Twit’na3i, and in humble strain 155 

Apply to me, to keep them mad or vain. 

Arthur, whose giddy son neglects the Laws, 

Imputes to me and my damn’d works the cause : 

Poor Cornus sees his frantic wife elope, 
x\jid curses Wit, and Poetry, and Pope. 160 

Priend to my Life ! (which did not you prolong. 

The world bad wanted many an idle song) 
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Wliat Drop or Nortrum nn tliH pli^o remove ? 

Or wliicli must end me, a Fool s vinitii or lovo? 

A diro dilemma’ eitlier wav l*m 165 

If foes, the; Tvnte, if friemfs, tlie^ read me dead 
Seiz’d and tied dovin to jiid}^, how wretched 1 1 
Who can t l)e sihnt, and who nill not lie 
To laugh were w ant of gooiIncM and of grace. 

And to be grave, exceeds all Pow’r of face 170 

I Bit With Bad civilitv, I read 

ith honest anguish and an aching head , 

And drop at last, but m unwilling ears. 

Tins Bavmg counsel “ Keep jour piece nine jreara ” 

“ Nine jeara ’ " cries lie, who high m Dniry-lane, 175 
Lull d by soft Zephyrs thro’ the broVen pane, 

Kliymes ere be wahes, and prints before Term ends. 
Oblig'd by hunger, and request of fnends 
‘ The piece you think, is incorrect ? why, take it, 

I ta all submission, what you’d Iiave it, make it ” iSo 
Three things another s modest wishes bound , 
lly Friendship, and a Prologue, and ten pound 
Pitlioieon sends to me " You know his Grace, 

I want a Patron , ask him for a Place ’ 

Pitholeon libcU’d ine ’ — “ but here’s a letter 185 

Informs you Sir, 'twas when he knew no better 
I>ar(j you refuse him f Curl! mvitcs to dine. 

He’ll write a Jonmal, or he’ll turn Divine ” 

Bless me ' a packet • 'Tis a stranger sues, 

A Virgin Tragedy, an Orphan Muse.” 190 

If I dislike it, ' Furies, death and rago ’ ” 

If I approve, *' Commend it to the Stage ” 

There (thank my stars) my whole Commission ends. 
The Play rs and I are, luckily, no fnends 
Fir’d that the house reject him, “’Sdeathl llpnntit, 195 
“ And shame the fools — Tour Int’rest, Sir, with 
Lintot’ ' 

Lintot dull rogue ’ will think your pnee too much. 

“ Not Sir, if you revise it, and retouch ” 

All jny demurs but double his Attacks , 

At last he whispers ‘ Do and we go snacks ' 

Glad of a quarrel, straight I clap the door. 


200 
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Sir, let me see your works and you no more. 

Poje. Let Sporus tremble. 

Arhuthnot. What? that thing of silk, 
Sporus, that mere white curd of Ass’s milk ? 

Satire or sense, alas ! can Sporus feel ? 205 

Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ? 

P. Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings, 

This painted child of dirt, that stinks and stings ; 
Whose buzz the witty and the fair annoys, 

Tet wit ne’er tastes, and beauty ne’er enjoys : 3 10 

So well-bred spaniels cirilly delight 
In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. 

Eternal smiles his emptiness betra}'. 

As shallow streams run dimpling all the way. 

Whether in florid impotence he speaks, 215 

And, as the prompter breathes, the puppet squeaks ; 

Or at the ear of Ere, familiar Toad, 

Half fi'oth, half venom, spits himself abroad, 

In puns, or politics, or tales or lies. 

Or spite, or smut, or rhymes, or blasphemies. 220 

His wit all see-saw, between that and this. 

Now high, now low, now master up, now miss. 

And he himself one vile Antithesis. 

Amphibious thing ! that acting either part. 

The trifling head or the corrupted heart, 225 

Fop at the toilet, fiatt’rer at the board, 

Now trips a Lady, and now struts a Lord. 

Eve’s tempter thus the Eabbins ha.ve e.vprest, 

A Cherub’s face, a reptile all the rest ; 

Beauty that shocks you, parts that none will trust ; 230 
Wit that can creep, and pride that licks the dust. 

Not Fortune’s worshipper, nor fashion’s fool. 

Not Lucre’s madman, nor Ambition’s tool. 

Not proud, nor servile ; — be one Poet’s praise. 

That, if he pleas’d, he pleas’d by manly ways ; 235 

That Flatt’ry, ev’n to Kings, he held a shame. 

And thought a Lie in verse or prose the same. 

That not in Fancy’s maze he wander’d long, 

But stoop’d to Truth, and moraliz’d his song. 
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From “ Eloiba. to Abelaed ” 

See jn lier cell sad Eloisa Bpread, j 40 

Propt on some tomb, a neigbliour of (lie dead 
In eacli low wind metliinls a Spirit calls. 

And more tlian Echoes talk along the walls 
Here, as I watch'd the djing lamps around, 

From jonder slinne I heard a hollow sound 245 
“ Come, sister, come ' " (it said, or seem’d to saj) 

" ITiy pUeo is here, sad sister, come away ' 

Once like thyself, I trembled, wept, and pray’d, 

Love B Tictim then, tho* now a sainted tnaid 

But all 13 calm in this eternal sleep , 25 ° 

Here gnet forgets to groan, and love to weep, 

Ev’n superstition loses ev’ry fear 

For God, not man, absolves our frailties here " 

I come, I come* prepare your roseate bow rs. 
Celestial palms, and ever blooming llow’rs 2 S 5 

Thither where sinners may have rest, I go, 

Wberc flames refin’d in breasts seraphic glow 
Thou, Abelard < tho last sad ofiice pay, 

And smooth my passage to the realms of day 
Beo my dips Iremhde, and my eye diadds rodd, zbo 

Suck mj last breath, and catch my flying soul f 
Ah no — in sacred vestments may’st thou stand. 

The hallow’d taper trembling in thy hand. 

Present the Cross before my lifted eye 

Teach me at once, and learn of me to die 2^5 

Ah then, thv once lov d Etoisa see 1 

It will be then no crime to gaze on me 

See from my check tlie transient roses fly * 

See the last sparkle languish m my eye ' 

’Till ev’ry motion pulse and breath be o’er , 27 ° 

And ev n my Abelard be lov’d no more 
O Death all eloquent * you only prove 
dVhat dust we dote on, when 'tis man we love 

May one kind gras e unite each hapless name, 

And graft my love immortal on thy fame ' 275 

Then, ages hence, when all my woes are o’er, 
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When this rebellious heart shall beat no more ; 

If ever chance two wand’ring lovers brings 
To Paraclete’s white walls and silver springs, 

O’er the pale marble shall they join their heads, 280 
And drink the falling tears each other sheds ; 

Then sadly say, with mutual pity mov’d, 

“ Oh may we never love as these have lov’d.” 


THOMSON. 


Jasies Thomson (1700-1748) was bom at Ednam in Roxburghshire, 
and was educated at Edinburgh University with a view to entering 
the Church. However, he went to London in 1725, and in the 
following year published IITiiter, the first part of his most famous 
poem, J'he Seasons. The other three parts appeared at various 
dates between 1727 and 1730. In this poem Thomson retdved the 
poetry of external nature and struck a rigorous blow at the 
supremacy of the prevailing classical school. Though he wrote a 
number of tragedies and one long poem, Liherty, his only other 
■work of importance is The Caslh of Indolence (174S), an allegorical 
poem in the Spenserian stanza, which some critics consider his best 
work. 

A Winter Storm. • 

(From “The Seasons.”) 

Then comes the father of the tempest forth, 

Wrapt in blade glooms. Pirst joyless rains obscure 
Drive through the mingling skies with vapour foul ; 
Dash on the mountain’s brow, and shake the woods, 
That grumbling wave below. Th’ tmsigbtly plain 5 
Lies a brown deluge ; as the low-bent clouds 
Pour flood on flood, yet, imexhausted, still 
Combine, and deepening into night shut up 
The day’s fair race. The wanderers of heaven, 

Each to his home retire ; save those that love lo 

To take their pastime in the troubled air. 

Or sldnuning flutter round the dimply pool. 

The cattle from th’ untasted fields return, 

And ask, with meaning low, their wonted stalls, 

Or ruminate in the contiguous shade. : 5 
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Thither the household feathery people crowd. 

The crested coch, with all his female tram, 

PensiTe and dnpping , while the cottage hind 
Hangs o’er th’ enhveniag blaze, and taleful there 
Eecounts his simple frolic much he talts, 20 

And much he laughs, nor rechs the storm that blows 
"Withont, and rattles on his humble roof 


A Peasant Lost is the Snow 

As thus the snows arise, and, foul and fierce. 

All wmter drives along the darkened air. 

In his own loose revolving fields the swan 25 

Disastered stands, sees other hills ascend 
Of unknown joyless brow and other scenes, 

Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless plam , 

Nor finds the nver, nor the forest, hid 

Beneath the formless wild, but wanders on 3 ® 

From hiU to dale, still more and more astray , 

Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps, 

Stung with the thoughts of home, the thoughts of home 
Rush on his nerves, and call their vigour forth 
In many a vam attempt How smks his soul ’ 35 

What black despair what horror fills his heart ' 

When for the dusky spot, which fancy feigned 
His tufted cottage rising through the snow, 

Ha meets the roughness of the middle waste, 

Far from the track and blest abode of man 4® 

While round him night resistless closes fast, 

And every tempest, howhng o er his head. 

Renders the savage wilderness more wild 
Then throng the busy shapes into his mmd 
Of covered pits unfathoraably deep, 45 

A dire descent ' beyond the power of frost , 

Of faithless bogs , of precipices huge. 

Smoothed Up with suow, and what is land unknown, 
What water of the etiU nnfiozen spnntj', 

In the loose marsh or solitary lake, ^ 50 

Where the fresh fountain from the bottom bods 
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These check his fearful steps ; and down he sinks 
Beneath the shelter of the shapeless di-ift 
Thinking o’er all the bitterness of death, 

Mixed with the tender anguish nature shoots 55 

Through the wrung bosom of the dying naan, 

His wife, his children, and his friends rmseen. 

In vain for him the officious wife prepares 
The fire fair-blazing and the vestment warm ; 

In vain his little children, peeping out 60 

Into the mingling storm, demand their sire. 

With tears of artless innocence. Alas ! 

Hor ndfe, nor children, more shall he behold, 

Hor friends nor sacred home. On every' nerve 

The deadly winter seizes ; shuts up sense ; 65 

And o’er his inmost vitals creeping cold. 

Lays him along the snows, a stiffened corse, 

Stretched out, and bleaching in the northern blast. 


GAY. 


Jouk Gat was torn at Barnstaple in 1685. After leaving school lie 
was apprenticed to a mercer in London, but soon abandoned this 
uncongenial occupation. His first work was The Shepherd's )Vcek 
(1714), a collection of six burlesque pastorals. This was followed 
in 1715 hy Trivia^ a description of the streets of lAindon. He won 
his reputation, however, by The Fables (1727) and The Beggar’s 
Opera (1728). He was also the author of some songs and ballads 
which show that he possessed the lyric gift to a higher degree than 
most of bis contemporaries, though in none of Ins songs does bo 
reach a very high level. He died in 1732, 


A Ballad. 

’Twas when the seas were roaring 
With hollow blasts of iviud ; 

A damsel lay deploring. 

All on a rock reclined. 
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"Wide o*er tie rollin'* billoTTS 5 

She cast a wistful look , 

Her head was crown’d with willows 
Tliat tremble o’er the brook 

Twelve months are pone and over, 

And nine long tedious days 10 

“Why didst thou. Tent rons lorer, 

WTiy didst thou trust the seas ? 

Cease, cease, thou cruel ocean, 
iknd let my lover rest 

All' what’s thy tronhled niotioa ly 

To that witlun mv hreast ^ 

The merchant, rohb d of pleasure, 

Sees tempests m despair , 

But what’s the loss of treasure 
To losing of my dear ^ *0 

Should you some coast be laid on 
^Vliere gold and di'monds grow, 

Tou’d find a richer maiden. 

But none that lores you so 

How can they say that Nature *5 

Has nothing made in ram , 

■UTiv then beneath the water 
should hideous rocks remain ? 

No evM the rocks discover 
That lurk beneath the deep, 30 

To wreck the wand nng lover. 

And leave tlie maid to weep 

All melancholy Inng, 

Thus wail d she for her dear ; 

Hopaid each blast with sighing, 35 

Each billow with a tear j 
When, o’er the white wave stooping, 

III* floating corpse she spietl , 

Then like a hlc drooping, 

Sbo bow'd ijer head and died 


40 
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GUA Y. 


TnoMAtj Ot'.av wa'i 1)oin in 17If!, nwi vvnn nt KUiti tiiiil 

CiiiJibridge, JIo Mjjmit Itio jfreatfcf jinit of iiiii lifo iit tlio luvt'T 
plricfi, ttiirl iiH‘iidiioiin)y otiltiv/itod llio of n /ioliolar itiirl tin 

nntKjiKiiy. Ifiii jiootiy in Mimll in Inill:, ijiit if in for tlic iiioiit 
jMiii of uxocllo/il <)inilil,y. ifin /if'-f/y i« one of tljo ixt'il Jinov/n 
in tiio Jiingii«('o titul in nlriiont porfocl/, Jio v/«« liho tlio 
fiilllior of /'ovoral otlini, of wliifli '/'he Itnnl in)(I tlio I'rijiirenh uf 
I'ucHy nri! hy far llin finowt, of traiiKlntion/) from Boandinavian and 
Wclnli, and of corrio of tlio rnoal cliarn/ing icltorn in (,Iio J^fijjliaii 
lari^'iiaK'). In iiiii iij);ii(;oiation of natinal lioonoty, and in inn 
iiymiwiUiolio rovoronoo for Toiit'mio «nli((iiity, limy iarK'dy nnlioi- 
paled tlio (jroat lioniantio inovomcnt. flo died in 1771. 


'J’in: PnooKKBB or Poy.iir. 

Av/ulcn, ]yro, ayoiko, 

Ariel give} Pr mpil/ro all ihy iKrrihling iii.riiigii. 

From Jfolicon’H hunrionmin npr;rif'« 

A tI)OUH;uid rillw Dmir mtixy progrniiif tolro ; 

Till} lauf'hing flov.-orn, tiiai rouml flioiri Idov/, 5 

Jlrjnk lifVj and fra^'raucr: aw llioy fiovr, 

Novr tlio ricli atroam of mnaic v/indw alonir 
JIooji, tnajoHtic, wifiootli, atid idroni', 

'J'Jiroiig}) vordant Yalow, and fJare-ii' golden reign ; 

Now rolling down Hie wfoep arnain, to 

Headlong, iinpefnoii)!, (x-e d, jionr; 

'J'Jie rockw and nodding grove;- relediov/ f/t iiie roar. 

Oil ! aovereigti of lire willing ronl, 

Parent of wv/eet and Hojenm-lmwitliing aim, 

Knelianfing nliell ! ilie KidJeri Oarer: 15 

And franlie Pardon.') )a>'ir Iky aoft eonlrol. 

On 'f’liraeia'i! Iiilln flie Pord of War 
JIa=! corked tke fury of hie ear. 

And dropp'd hia ihiraly Janw at Ihy conunand, 

Percliirig on tlie ci/ijilored hand 


zo 
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0 £ Jove, tby magic lulls the feathered king 
With ruffled plumes, and flagging inng , 

Quenched m dark clouds of slumber lie 

The terror of his beak, and bght’nings of his eye 

Thee the voice, the dance, obey, 25 

Tempered to thy Tcarbled lay 

O’er Idaba’s velvet green 

The rosy-cro'wned I^ves are seen 

On Cytherea’s day. 

With antic Sports, and blue-eyed Pleasures, 3 ® 

Fnsking hght lu frolic measures , 

Kow puTBUing now retreating. 

Now m crrclmg troops they meet , 

To busk notes m cadence beating 

Glance their many twinkling feet 35 

Slow melting strains their Queen’s approach declare , 
WTiere er she turns the Graces homage pay 
With arms sublime that float upon the air. 

In gilding state she wins her easy way , 

0 er her warm cheek, and rising bosom move 40 

The bloom of young Desire, and purple hght of Love 

Man’s feeble race wbat Ills await, 

Labour, and Penury, the racks of Pam, 

Disease, and Sorrow’s weepmg tram. 

And Death, sad refuge from the storms of Fate ' 45 

The fond complaint, my Song, disprove. 

And justify the laws of Jove 

Say, has he giv n in vam the heav’nly Muse " 

Night, and all her sickly dews 

Her Spectres wan, and Birds of boding cry, 

He gives to range the dreary sky , 

Till down the eastern chfls afar 

Hypenon s march they spy, and ghtt'nng shafts of war 

In climes beyond the solar road, 

Where shaggy forms o’er ice-builfc mount ams roam, 55 
The Muse has broke the twihght gloom 
To cheer the shiv nng Native's dull abode 
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And oft, beneath, the od’rous shade 
Of Chili’s boundless forests laid. 

She deigns to hear the savage Touth repeat 6o 

In loose numbers wildly sweet 

Their feather-cinctured Chiefs, and dusky Loves. 

Her track, where’er the Goddess roves, 

Gloiy pursue, and generous Shame, 

Th’ unconquerable Mind, and Freedom’s holy flame. 65 


Woods, that wave o’er Delphi’s steep. 

Isles, that crown th’AEgaan deep. 

Fields, that cool Ilissus laves. 

Or where Mmander’s amber waves 
In lingering lab’rinths creep, 70 

How do your tuneful Echoes languish. 

Mute, but to the voice of Anguish ? 

Where each old poetic mountain 
Inspiration breathed around ; 

Ev’iy shade and hallowed fountain 75 

Murmured deep a solemn sound ; 

Till the sad Nine in Greece’s evil hour 

Left their Parnassus for the Latian plains. 

Alike they scorn the pomp of tyrant-Power, 

And coward Yice, that revels in her chains. 80 

When Latium had her lofty spirit lost, 

They sought, oh Albion 1 nest thy sea-encircled coast. 


Far from the sun and summer-gale. 

In thy green lap was Nature’s Darling laid. 

What time, where lucid Avon strayed,' 85 

To him the mighty Mother did unveil 
Her awful face. The dauntless Child 
Stretched forth his little arms, and smiled. 

‘ This pencil take ’ (she said) ‘ whose colours clear 
Kichly paint the vernal year ; go 

Thine too these golden keys, immortal Boy ! 

This can unlock the gates of Joy ; 

Of Horror that, and thrilling Fears, 

Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic Tears.’ 
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Nor eecoud He, that rode sublimo 95 

Hpon the seraph -mogs of Ecstasy, 

The secrets of th’ Abyss to spy 

He passed the flaming bounds of Place and Titno , 

The bvmg Throne, the sapphire-blaze, 

"Where Angels tremble, while they gaze, loo 

He saw , but, blasted with excess ot light. 

Closed his eyes in endless night 

Behold, where Dry den’s less presumptuous car 

Wide o'er the fields of Glory bear 

Two Coursers of ethereal race, 105 

With necks m thunder clothed, and long-resoundmgpice 

Hark, his hands the lyre explore ' 

Bnght eyed Fancy hovenng o’er 
Scatters from her pictured um 

Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn 'no 

But ah ' 'tis heard no more 

Oh' Lyre dmne, what daring Spint 
Wakes thee now? tlio’ he inherit 
Nor the pride, nor ample pinion. 

That the Theban Eagle bear 1 1 5 

Sailmg with supreme dominion 
Through the azure deep of air , 

Yet oft before his infant eyes would run 
Such forms, as glitter in the Muse’s ray 
With orient hues, unborrowed of the Sun , 1 30 

Yet shall he mount, and keep his distant way 
Beyond the limits of a rulgar fate. 

Beneath the Good how far — but far aboTC the Great 


Eleqt Wkittev Itr a Couhxet CHorcii-TABD 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea, 125 
The ploughman homeward plods lus weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me 
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Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 1 30 
And drowsy tinldings lull the distant folds ; 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wand’ring near her secret bower, 

Molest her ancient solitary reign. 135 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould’ring heap. 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude Forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The bi'eezy call of incense-breathing Morn, 140 

The swallow twitt’ring from the straw-built shed. 

The cock’s shriU clarion, or the echomg horn. 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn. 

Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 145 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield. 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 

How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 150 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 

Nor Grandeur hear -with a disdainful smile. 

The short and simple annals of the poor. 155 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 

And aU that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave. 

Awaits alike th’ inevitable hoim. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
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Kor voTJ ye Proud impute to the<!e tlie fault 1 6o 

It Mem ry o er their tomb no trophies raise 
Where thro the lonq drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The peahng anthem anella the note of praise 

Can stoned urn or animated bnst 
Back to its mansion, call the fleetmg breath ? 165 

Can Honour a voice provoke the silent dust 
Or Platt ry soothe the dull cold car of Death ^ 

Perhaps in this iieglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire 
Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed 
Or wal ed to ec tasy the living lyre 1 7 1 

But Knowledge to their ejes her ample page 
Kicli with the spoils of time did ne er unroll 
ChiU Penury repressed their noble rage 
And froze the genial current of the soul 175 

Full manv a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean Itear 
Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air 

Some village Hampden that with dauntless breast 
The httle tyrant of his fields withstood iSi 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country s blood 

Tb applause of hst ning senates to command 
The threats of pam and rum to despise 185 

To Scatter plenty o er a smilmg land 
And read their history in a nation s eyes 

Their lot forbad , nor circumscribed alone 

Their growing virtues but their enmes confined 
Forbad to wade through slaughter to a throne 1 90 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind 
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The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide. 

To quencli the blushes of ingenuous shame, 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame. 195 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife. 

Their sober wishes never learned to stray ; 

Along the cool sequestered vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet ev’u these bones from insult to protect zoo 

Some frail memorial stiH erected nigli. 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculptime decked, 
Imploi'es the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spelt by th’ unlettered Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply ; 205 

And many a holy text around she strews. 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For jrho to damb Forgetfulness a prey 
This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned, 

Left the waim precincts of the cheerful day, 3 1 o 

Nor cast one longing ling’iing look behind? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 

Ev’u from the tomb the voice of Ntiture cries, 

Ev’n in our ashes live their wonted fires. 2 1 5 

For thee, who mindful of th’ unhonoured Dead 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate j 

If chance, by lonely Contemplation led, 

Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate, 

Haph' some hoary -headed swain may say, 220 

‘ Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 

* Brushing with hasty steps the dews away 
‘ To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

ANTH. 
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* Ihere at thy foot of joo'ler noddmi; botwh, 

' That \vreaUtL3 its old fiat istio root*, io hi^h, 225 
‘His listless leHt^h at noontide 1101111 he stritoL, 

' And pore upon the brooh. that babbles bj 

‘ Hard b) yon 11 ood, now soubng as in scorn. 

Mutt nn,; Lis naiward fancies he would rove, 
‘Now drooping, woctuliyan, like oiie forlorn, 230 
‘ Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless loio 

‘ One inorn I missed h'm on the eustonied lull, 

‘ Along the heath, and near his fav’nto tree , 
‘Another came nor yet licside the rdl, 

* Nor up the lawn, nur at the wood was he, 235 

* The next with dirges due m sid array 

'Slow thro the church way path we saw InnilHinie,— 

■ Approach and raid (for thou canst read) tlie Uy 
‘ Graved on tho stone beao.it h yon aged thorn ’ 


THE EPITAPH 

HEEE resU hts head vpon the lap of Earth 240 

A Youth (0 Foriurif and to Fame tinltnoicn 
Fittr Science/roinied not <»» his humble birth. 

And Helancholy marled him for her oteii 

Large «U5 hu bounty, and Ins soul sincere, 

Heav n dui ft reeompenee as largely send; 245 

He gave to If is ry off he had, a tear, 

Hegainedfrom Ileav » {’inas alt he icuhed) u jrtend 

So farther seel /m merils to ihteloee. 

Or draw hs frailties Jrom their dread abode, 

(there they alike in trembling hope repose,) 250 

The hot,om < / Puffier nnd fiis fJod 
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COLLINS. 


WiLLiAsi Collins was born at Chichester in 1721, and ivas educated 
at Winohester and Oxford. His most famous volume— the Orfc«— 
fell still-born from the press in 1746-7. In 1750 he uTote a fine Ode 
on the Popular Superstitions of the Highlands, but soon afteniards 
his health began to fail, and the last j-eais of his life, until 1759, 
were clouded by insanity. Chief among ins Odes stand the Ode to 
the Passions and the Ode to Eteniitg, the latter almost peifect in its 
exquisite appiopiiateness of diction and harmony of versification. 


Ode to Evehino. 

If aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song, 

May hope, chaste Eve, to soothe thy modest ear. 

LUte thy own brawling springs. 

Thy springs and dying gales ; 

0 nymph reserved, while now the bright-hahred sun 5 
Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy shirts. 

With braid ethereal wove, 

O’erhang liis wavy^ bed ; 

Now air is hushed, save where the weak-eyed bat 
With short shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing ; lo 
Or where the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn. 

As oft he rises ’midst the twilight path 
Against the pilgnm borne in heedless hum : 

Now teach me, maid composed. 1 5 

To breathe some softened strain, 

MTiose numbers stealing tlu'Oiigh thy darkening rale 
May not unseemly with its stdlness suit ; 

As, musing slow, I hail 
Thy genial loved return '. 


20 
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ICli 

h or when Ihy folding sUr ariam^ show 3 
Ills paly circlet, at hi 3 warning lamp 

The fragrant Hours, and Elves 
Who slept in huds the day. 

And many a nymph, who wreathes her brow s wif h seili?*. 
And sheds the freshening dew, and livelier still, 

The |H usive Pkasures sweet, 

Prcpaie thy shadowy car, 

Then let me rove some wild and heathy stenc, 

Or find some rum 'midst its dreaiy <lelts, 30 

Whose walls more awful nod 
By thv rehgious gleams 

Or if dull hlustenng winds or driving run 
Prevent inv willing feet be mme the hut. 

That from the mountain’s side 35 

Views svilds and swelling floods, 

\nd Lamlets brown and dun discovered spues , 

And hears their simple bell and marks o’er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 

The gradual dusky veiL 40 

While Spring shall pour his showers, as oft he wont. 

And bathe thy breathing tresses meekest Eve , 

While Summer loves to sport 
Bent ath thy Imgenng bght , 

AV hile sallow Autumn fills thy lap with leaves 45 

Or Winter, yelhng through the troublous air. 

Affrights thy shrmlong tram, 

And rudely rends thy robes , 

So long, regardful of thy quiet rule. 

Shall Fancy, Friendship, lienee, smiling Peace, SO 

Thy gentlest influence own, 

And love thy favourite name ' 
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Ode written in ]7‘1(i. 

How sleep the brii\c, who siiik to rest. 

By all their couutiy’s wishes blest ! 

‘When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 1:5 

Rotiirns to deck their hallow’d mould, 

She thei'e shall dress a sweeter sod 
Tliau Fancy’s feet liavo ever trod. 

By fau'v hands their knell is rung, 

B\' forms imseen their dirge is sung : 60 

Tliere Honour comes, a pilgrim gray. 

To bless the tui'f that wiups their clay , 

And Freedom shall awhile repair 
To dwell a weeping hermit there ! 


Ode on the Popular Superstitions of the 
Highlands. 

But 0 ! o’er all, forget not Hilda’s race, 65 

On whose bleak rocks, which brave the wasting tides. 
Pair Nature’s daughter, Yirtue, yet abides. 

Gro, just, as they, their blameless manners trace ! 

Then to my ear transmit some gentle song 

Of those whose lives are yet sincere and plain, 70 

Them bounded walks the rugged cliffs along. 

And all their prospect but the wintry main. 

With sparing teinp’rance, at the needful time. 

They drain the sainted spring, or, hunger-prest. 

Along th’ Atlantic rock undreading climb, 75 

And of its eggs despoil the Solan’s nest. 

Thus blest in primal innocence they live. 

Suffic’d aud happy with that frugal fare 
Which tasteful toil and hourly danger give. 

Hard is their shallow soil, and bleak and bare : So 

Nor ever vernal bee was heard to murmur there ! 
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Nor uecil tlioii blush, that bikIi false thein< t cn^aff*) 
Thy gentle rain^, of fairer itores posxest , 

For not nlone they touch the Tilhge breast, 

Ihit fill d in elder time th* histone page ^ 85 

There SiiAKrsrEiRE’B self, anth ev'ir garland crown'd. 

In iiiiising hour, his watward Bister* founl, 

And until tiitir t( rrors ilrest the nngte ticene 
I roui them he sting vihf n inid his Iml 1 design 
15* fore the Scot allhctetl an 1 aghast po 

The shadowi hings of IJl'tijro’B fatM line 
Hirough the dark (are in gleimy mgeaiit past 
I’ro eed, nor quit the tales ashich siniplr told, 

Could once Bo well luv answ ring liosom pierce , 

I’nicetHl m forcefii! sounds mid colours bold qj 

The natiTp leg* iida of thy Ian 1 rehearse , 

To such adapt thv Irre and suit tlir jowerful rerse 

In ecenes hkt these nhich dinng to depart 
From seller tnitli nre still to nature true, 

\iid call forth fresh delight to fancy's view, 100 

Th heroic muse ctnplov d her Tasso’s tirt ' 

Wiw ilsce i (‘reminW ■« i\eru o( I'amtkci} a sfroie. 

Its gtisliing blood the pnpmg c\ press pour’d , 

It JiCii ei( h lire plant with iriortal oceeRfs spoke. 

An 1 tho wil t blast tip-lie-ir d the vanish d Rword * jgj 

II w h iv( I M.t when pipd thepjensivo iTind 

I he IT Ins harp bv lint «li I aikfax strutig, 

I’n 1 I Img poet nbosc undoubting mmd 
15* h* V d the matgic wonders nhicli be sung ' 

III ins it es( h s jund imagination glows , 1 10 

II* nu Jus warm lay with softest sweetness flows 

tleltiiig it fines pure num’rous 8lrot]*g, and eleir, 

\u*l fills th impasMon d heart, and wins th liarinn^jiQji^ 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Samuel Joifs'SON ivas born at Liclifieid in tho year 1709. and after 
spending some time at Pembroke College, Oxfc rtl, came to London 
to make ins Ining by literature. In 173S lie wrote his satire of 
London, followed by the Vanity of Human irithcs m 1749. From 
1750-2 he issued the bi-n eekly Itamhler, and in 1755 his world famous 
Dictionary. In 1759 he irrote Rassdas, Prince of Abysmma, his 
one and only novel. His last work of importance Mas liis Lties 
of the Poets (1779-Sl), a monument of dictatorial but somenhat 
wrong headed criticism. After a long struggle against poveity and 
want, Johnson reached in tiie end a position of comparative afflu 
enco, and at tho time of his death in 17S4 was the centre of an 
admiring literary circle. 


From the “Drury Lane Prologue.’’ 


When Learning’s triumph o’er her barbarous foes 
First reared the stage, immortal Shakespeare rose : 
Each change of many -colour’d life he drew, 

Exhausted worlds and then imagined new : 

Existence saw liim spurn her bounded reign, 5 

And panting Time toiled after him in vain : 

His powerful strokes presiding truth impressed 
And unresisted passion stormed the breast. 

Then Jonson came, instructed from the school. 

To please in method and invent by rule ; lo 

His studious patience and laborious art. 

By regular approach assailed the heart ; 

Cold approbation gave the lingering ba3’-s. 

For those who durst not censure scarce could prai=e 
A moi tal born, he met the general doom, 1 5 

But left, like Egypt’s kings, a lasting tomb. 
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JVwi“TftE Vavitt of IIf'K'i Wt'iiiF'j*' 

T*^In full blown seo WolhPj etinJ, 

TjAw m lu3 voice, anfl fortune in lin ban 1 
To him tlie ciiurch, tlio realm, tboir ^w’ra consign, 
Tltro’ hnu the mvs of rcsal bounty Bliin", *0 

Turn d by lus no-l tlie stream of lionour ll jws, 

Ills smite abiuf* socimty bestows 

btill to new bei^dits lus restless wishes tow r, 

CLiim k vis to eliim, and pow r a 1 ranees p-ivi’r 
Till conquest unresisfel ceasM to pWse, 

And rigbth subniitte-l b ft Lmi none to sei?e 
At lenetli his sov reign frowns— the train of state 
Ifark the keen glance, and watch the sign to hate 
hert'er he turns be meets a stringers ere,. 

Ills fiiipplunfs scorn linn and lui follower# Hr 30 
Now drops at once fbe pnde of .iwfiil state, 

The golden canopv tbe glitt ring phte, 

The regal pal we tbe liminous lioard 

The In neJ artni, and the menial lonl 

llitAage wnA ctrear wl^A-^Ial'a^fl•'Jr oppress U, j5 

He seeks the rr fuge of monastic rc't , 

Grief aids di'Casi , remeinlicrM follv stmgs, 

And Ills last sighs reproach the fj'th of kings J 
Speak tbou whose tboiigbt!, it Iniuible psv"e repine. 
Shall Wol'icv a wraith with WoMr s end lie thme 9 
Or liv bt thou now, with safer pnde content, 

Tile wisest justice on tbe banks of Trent * 

For wby did Woker, near the steeps of fate. 

On weak foundations raise th’ enormous weight ? 

111 , but to sink beneath raisfortnne’s blow, 

WitL louder rum to the gulfs below ^ 

^Vbat gave great Tilliers to th’ ansassin’s knife. 

And fix d disease on Harley s closing life ? 

IVhat murder’d dVentworth and what cul’d Hrde, 

By kings protected, and to kmgs ally d f 
dVIiat but their wish indnlg d in courts to shine. 

And pow r loo great to keep, or to resign 9 
When first the college rolls receive lus name. 
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The young enthusiast quits liis ease for fame ; 

Thro’ all his veins the fever of renown 55 

Burns from the strong contagion of the gown ; 

O’er Bodlej’s dome his futiiro labours spre.ad, 
iVnd Bacon’s mansion trembles o’er his head. 

Ar-o 'these thy views? Proceed, illustrious youth, 

And Virtue guard thee to the throne of Truth ' 60 

Yet should thy soul indulge the gen’rous heat 
Till captive Science yields lier last retreat ; 

Should Keason guide thee with her brightest my. 

And pour on misty Doubt resistless day ; 

Should no false kindness lure to loose delight, 65 

Nor praise relax, nor di/Rculty fright ; 

Should tempting Novelty thy coll refrain, 

And Sloth effuse her opiate fumes in vain ; 

Should Beauty blunt on fops her f.ital dart, 

Nor claim the triumph of a letter’d heart ; 70 

Should no disease thy torpid -veins invade, 

Nor Jilelancholy’s phantoms haunt thy shade ; 

Yet hope not life from grief or danger free, 

Nor think the doom of man revers’d for thee. 

Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes, 75 
And pause awhile from letters to lie wise; 

There mark what ills the scholar’s life assail, 

Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail. 

See nations, slowly wise and meanly just, 

To buried merit raise the tardy bust. 80 

If draams 3'et flatter, once again attend, 

Hear Lvdiat’.s life, and Galileo’s cad. 

Nor deem, when Learuing her last jmr.e bestows. 

The glitfring eminence exempt from foes; 

See, when the vulgar ’scape, despis’d or aw’d, 85 

Rebellion’s vengeful talons seize on Land. 

Prom meaner minds tho’ smaller fines content, 

The plunder’d palace, or sequester’d rent, 

IMark’d out by daug'rous parts, he meets the shock. 

And fatal Le-iruiug Ic.ids him to the block ; go 

Around his tomb let Art .md Genius weep. 

But hear hi« death, ye blockheads, hear and sleep. 
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CltlTlEnTOV 


CIIATTKIITOX, 


Tj lost 19 CiiArrraTO'v (17'*- 1770 1 was ntplicw to sfiton o[ 
St. "Mary Pnleliff* I nstol , and it was from much fins<^tln 3 of 
genuine thartera an 1 1 ther mediaeval papers that Le picked up his 
knowledge oE bUt k letter and heral iry, and was inspire I to 
forge fresh 5ISS Thf Dilht o / Sir Ckarlat jCairtfm, ami A.II t 
a tragedy, took in tie rH«tol antiiiiiarK s complptflv, hit an 
attempt to gun the patron I’n of Horace Walpole lal toetpoanre 
at the lianlt of Oray and tfason whereupon Clnttcrton nearlj 
starved and smarting under wounded pnde poiaonetl him'clt in Ins 
liondon garret 


from “As Ejofilfvt Bailad ot CiiAniTT” 

Spumnt' Ins palfret o er the wnfery pHin 
riie Abbot of Saint Godwrn a content nmo , 

Hi 9 cliaponrnetto was drtnebed with the mm, 

His painteil pinlle met with mickle Blnine , 

Up backwards told hia bederoll atthepnme 5 

The atorm increased, and he drew aside. 

With the poor alms-craTcr near the holm to Inde 

His cope was all of Lincoln cloth so fine. 

With a gold button fastened near his chin 
His autreniete was edged with golden twme to 

And his peak d shoe a lordhng s might haie liccn , 
Pull well it showed lie counted cost no sm 
The trammels of the palfrey pleased lus sight 
For the horse milliner Ins head with rost s (light 

‘ An alma. Sir Priest * " the drooping pilgrim sai 1, 15 

O let me wait within TOur convent door 
Till the sun shineth high above our head 
Aud thn loud tempest of the air is o'er 
Helpless and old nra I, ala.s 1 and poor 
No house, nor friend nor money m mv pouch , 

All that I call mv own is this mv silver crouch ' 
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“Yavlet,” replied the Abbot, " cease yotir din; 

This is no season alms and prayers to give ; 

My porter never lets a beggar in ; 

None tonch my ring who not in honour live.” 25 
And now the sun with the black clouds did strive, 
And shot upon the ground liis glaring ray; 

The Abbot spurred his steed, and eftsoons rode aw.ay. 

Once more the sky was black, the thunder roll’d ; 

Fast running o’er the plain a priest was seen, 30 
Not dight full proud nor buttoned up in gold ; 

His cope and jape were grey, and eke were clean ; 

A Limitour he was, of order seen ; 

And from the pathway side then turned he, 

Where the poor beggar lay beneath the holmen tree. 3 3 

“An alms. Sir Priest,” the drooping pilgrim said, 

“ For sweet Saint Maiy and j'our order’s sake I ” 

The Limitour theu loosened his pouch-thread 
And did thereout a groat of silver take ; 

The needy pilgrim did for gladness shake. 40 

“ Here, take this silver, it may ease thy care ; 

We are G-od’s stewards all, — nought of our own we bear.” 

“ But ah ! unhappy pilgrim, learn of me. 

Scarce any give a rentroll to their Lord : 

Here, take my semicope, — thou’rt bare, I see ; 45 

’ Tis thine ; the Saints will give me my reward ! ” 

He left the pilgrim and his way aborde. 

Virgin and boly Saints wbo sit in glonre. 

Or give the luightj' will, or give the good man power ! 
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COLDSUITU. 


GOLDSMITH 


OuTEU Goldsmith w»s tj'Jm in Ireland in 172*! He mu cilooatcil 
at Tnmty College, I>ulilm, atul ktvnlust law and nuHljcino Ijv tania 
After a Irani rin^ life on tlie Curilinent, lo Ijccatno * aetifetl^mtier 
and <litl morli literary ttfirk^ often merely to ortler In ]|t>lho 
[luUished Tkt Ti'inW/rr, enilealy ini; tlis ei|'(.nfn<vs i f lin foreign 
tmreli, and in ITTU Gie lif^nl I iffnye, » [xf m peieJOing great 
ciiarm of desenftion. 

Of kis ]>r()He Mitrks tl e moet imjxirlant aro Jrvn a fViren 

ttf At Ilorff (ITtid) and TUt Jieir of lIrtl'Sr/f {I7l/f) tlio Utter 
an idyllio Imt liumiiron' dexenption of tlie “1 ires amt tlio aimple 
lives of count I j pent lo in country scenery * 

Gollsmitb MVS aUo tlio aiHlinr of two famous provs-conmtics, 
7A« Good A tliind l/«« flTC**) am! St' iS'ootw fo Coi^urr (1773) 
tl I e latter of winch is elill acted Goldsmith dinl at the age of 
torts SI* and waa Imrinl in the chnrchyanl of the 1 emplc, cliase to 
which he hml lived for a gtsat juxrt cf hi« life 


TiIE VlLLAOt pABTOr 
(From “ The Praerfrii V\Uage '’) 

Tfotr j onder copaf, where once the gardta Rtittletl, 

\nd still where in my a pardon flower prows wild, 

'Ihere, where a few torn shrubs tho place disclose. 

The villapo preachers modest mansion rose 
* A man he was to all tlie country dear, 5 

And passing rich with forty jiounds a tear , 
llemote from towns he ran his podly race, 

Nor e’er liad changed, nor wished to change lua place 
Unpractised be to fawn, or seek for pow rr, 

15 V doctrmea fashioned to the rarjing hour , 10 

Far other aims his heart had leameil to piaro, 

More skilled to raise (he wretched than lo fnc 

Ills house was known to all the tagmnt tram, 

lie chid their wanderings but reheTcil their pun 

The long nunomlicred b^gar was his guest, 15 

^Vhose Liear J descending swept Lis aged lire ist , 



the village pastor. 
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Tlio ruined spendllu-iffc, now no longer proud, 

Claimed kindred tliere, and had his claims allowed ; 

The broken soldier kindly bade to stay, 

Sat by his fire, and talked the night away, 20 

IVept o’er his wounds or tales of sorrow done. 

Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields were won. 
Ple<Tsed with his guests, the good man learaed to glow. 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 

Careless their merits or tlieii’ faults to scan, 25 

His pity gave ere charity began.'’^ 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride. 

And e’en his failings leaned to virtue’s side ; 

But in his dutj’ prompt at every call. 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all ; 30 

And, as a bird each fond endeannent tries 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies. 

Ho tried each art, reproved each dull delay. 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bod where parting life was laid, 35 

And sorrow', guilt, and pain, by turns dismayed, 

The reverend champion stood. At his control 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 

Comfoi-t came down the trembling wretch to raise, 

And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 40 

At church, irith meek and unaffected grace, 

His looks adorned the venerable place ; 

Truth from his lips prevailed with double sw'ay 
And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray ; 

The seivice past, around the pious man, 45 

With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 

E’en childi-en followed with endearing smile. 

And plucked his gown, to share the good man’s smile. 

His ready smile a parent’s warmth expressed ; 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distressed ; 50 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 55 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 
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GO I MMITll 


Character of Ehsiunh Burke 
(from “ EF/aZiG(ion ") 

Here lies our good Edmund, whose gemus ^^as sucli, 
We scarcely can praise it or blame it too much , 

IVho, born for the universe, narrowed his mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind , 6o 
Though fraught with all learnmg, yet straining hia throat 
To persuade Tommy Townshend to lend him a vote , 
Who, too deep for ms hearers, still went on refining. 

And thought of convincing, while they thought of dimng , 
Thouf^h equal to all things, for all things unfit , 65 

Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit, 

For a patriot too cool, for a drudge disobedient. 

And tw fond of the right to pursue the expedient 
In short, 'twas his fate, unemploj cd, or in place, sir, 

To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor 

On David Garrick 
(From “ Retaliation. ”) 

Hero hes David Garnck, descnbo me who can , 

.Vn abridgment of all that was pleasant m man 
As an actor, confessed without rival to shine 
As a y it, if not first, m the very first line 
Yet, with talents like these, and an excellent heart. 

The man bad his faihngs, 1 dupe to his art 
Like an ill juJgmg beauty, his colours he spre-id, 

And hepUstered with rouge his oivii natural led 
On the stage he was natmal, simple, aflt*ctiug , 

’Tvias ouh th it, when lie w is off, be w.is acting 
With no nn>:on on eirtli to go out of lus w iv, 

Ho turneil aud he varied fuU ten times a div 
dhoiigli secure of our hearts, vet eonfomiJedU huk 
If they were not his own by fintssmg iiid trick 
He cast off Ins fnends, as a lnmtbuian his pick. 

For he knew when ho phased ho could whistle 1 hem 
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75 


So 
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Of praise a mere glutton, lie swalloived what came ; 

And the puff of a dunce, he mistook it for fame ; 

Till his relish grown callous, almost to disease, 

Who peppered the highest was surest to please. 90 

But let us he candid, and speak out om." mind : 

If dimces applauded, he paid them in kind. 

Ye Kenricks, ye Kellys, and Woodfalls so grave. 

What a commerce was yours, while you got and you gave ! 
How did Grub-street re-echo the shouts that you raised, 
While he was he-Eosciused, and you were be praised. 96 
But peace to his spirit, wherever it flies. 

To act as an angel and mis with the skies ; 

Those poets who owe their best fame to his skill 
Shall stiU be his flatterers, go where he wiU ; 100 

Old Shakespeare receive him wdth praise and ivith love 
And Beaumonts and Bens be his Kellys above. 


COWPER. 


WililAM CowpEK was bom at Berkhampstead in Nov, 1731, and 
after a somewhat unhappy time at Westminster School began to 
read for the bar. He soon gave up the law and after the refusal of 
a nomination to the post of Clerk of the Journals of the House of 
Lords, to which he felt himself unequal, began a long life of retire- 
ment, with ever-reourring fits of religious melaneholia. At first he 
lived with Hr. Unwin and his wife “ Mary ” at Huntingdon, but 
after the death of the former they moved to Olney. Here Cowper 
fell under the influence of John Newton, the evangelical divine, and 
wrote for him several famous hjTnns. 

Cowper now wrote his first volume of verse, Tahlc Talk, which 
appealed in 1782, but was not much noticed. He then formed 
a friendship with Lady Austen, who inspired him to write John 
OU2Jn, and playfully imposed on him llie Task, published in 1785. 
Cowper completed a translation of tlie lUad in 1791, but after this 
his dejection became almost habitual, and wo only have occasional, 
if exquisite flashes of poetry, as in the LlrxM on Seceipl of Mjf 
Mothrr's Picture, To Mari/, The Castaicay, Yardhy Oak. Cosvper’s 
letters are delightful reading. 

After the death of Mary Unwin in 1796, Cowper relapsed into a 
state of complete apathy until his death in ISOO. 


COWrEK 


lo Ma,et 

Ihe twcutietli ypar in ^\eU past, 

Since first our sty '»iis overcast, 

Al), vvouH tliat tlas miglit bo the Uatl 

3Ij > 

Thy spirits haio a fainter llo-w, 

I stL tbeo daily weater groiv , 

Tivas my distress that brou^lit thee low, 

My Mary ’ 

Thy needles, oare a sliming store, 

For my sate resUe»s heretotore, 

Now rust disused, and fihine no more, 

My Mary ' 

For tliough tliou gladly wouldst fulfil 
The tanie kind o&ce for me still, 

Thy sight now seconds not thv w ill, 

My Maty ’ 

Dut well thou plaiedst the housewife’s pirt, 
And all thy threads with magic art 
Ilaie wound themselves about tins heart, 

5Iy Miry ’ 

Tliy indistinct eipressions Beein 
Like Umruage utteretl m a dream , 
tot me thiy cUanii wlmte’er the theme, 

ily Alary ' 

rhv silier locks, ouc» auburn bnght, 
krt still more lovely in niv sight 
Tiun golden l>eams of orient luht, 

My Mary! 

For, could 1 lieu nor them nor thee, 

MHiat siglit n orth seeing could I see ? 

The sun would nse m vain for me, 

Aly Man ' 
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Partakers of tky sad decline, 

Thy hands their little force resign ; 

Yet, gently prest, press gently mine, 3 5 

My Mary! 

Such feebleness of limbs thou provest. 

That now at every step thou movest 
Upheld by two, yet still thou lovest. 

My Mary ! 40 

And stiU to love, tliougli prest with ill. 

In wintry age to feel no chill. 

With me is to be lovely still. 

My Mary I 

But ah! by constant heed I know, 45 

How oft the sadness that I show 
Ti'ausforras thy smiles to looks of woe, 

My Mary ! 

And should iny future lot be cast 

With much resemblance of the past, 50 

Thy worn-out heart will bi-eak at last. 

My Mary! 


^ England. 

(Eroju “ The Task.”) 

England! with all thy faults I love thee still — 

My country ! and, while yet a nook is left. 

Where English minds and mannei-s may bo found, 55 
Shall be constrained to love thee. Though thy clime 
Be fickle, and thy year most part defonn’d 
With dripping rains, or withered by a frost, 

I would not yet exchange thy sullen .skies, 

And fields without a flower, for warmer Prance 60 
With all her vines ; nor for Ausonia’s groves 
Of golden fruitage, and her myrtle bowers. 

To shako th_Y senate, and from heights sublime 
Of patriot eloquence to flash down fire 
Upon thy foes, was never meant my task -. 65 

.VNTtT, 12 
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cowrrr 


Hut I cin tbv fort Tines and p-irtale 

Tliy jovs and ftorrovr', ■witl* as true a Iicart 

As anv thundcrcr there And I (nn f<s 1 

'Hiv foil 108 too and with a ]\ist disdain 

Frmn at o^ttninatoa whose Ton lools 70 

lUllect dishonour on the land I love 

Tnt IUstilie 
(drew T)f 1ii>jL ) 

Tlien shame to inanJnv«i and opjirohriotis nore 
To Frante than aU her h*ss»>a and ui feats. 

Old or of later dtte hr s^a or hnd 
Her house of honda^e worse than tfiat of old 75 
Which Ood aren^l on Pharaoh — the Hast die 
\e homd towers the alsxle of 1 roVen hearts 
d 0 dun,rcon 3 and fo cages of desp-^ir, 
ilut iiionarchb luso supj li«l fri»m ago to ago 
ith music budi aa suits their soven ign ears So 
The sighs and groans of ini''* rahle men’ 

There s not an \ iighsh heart tliat woull ntd leap 
To licar tliat ye wire fallen at last to hnow 
That eren our etit nue-* m> oft eniploved 
In forging chains for us, tlwniHlTes were free S5 

r r u(i Lives ov the I’ri-EiPT or jit Motiifi s Pictu i 
otrr or Noproik, 

fni rtiir OF MI Cocsr Fkiihau 

( 111 that those lips had language ’ I ife has passed 
ith me hut rough It since 1 lieard thee last, 

Ihose lips are thmo — thv own swett smile 1 see, 
ihe eiiue tint oft in childhood solaced me, 

T itc cull fails, cLe how distinct thej say, 90 

‘ (dneve ni t mv ehild, cln«e all thy fears away I ” 

The meek inlclhgt nee of those d<.ar eics 
(111 ‘ts«l be the art tl at can immort ih“e, 

The art that bafllcs Time’s tirannm claim 
To quench it) here shmes on me stdl the same 
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PaitMul remembrancer of one so dear, 

0 -welcome guest, tbougli unexpected bere ! 

Who bidst me honour -mtb an artless song. 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long, 

1 -will obey, not -willingly alone, loo 

But gladly, as the precept weie her o-wn : 

Amd, -while that face leiiews my filial grief. 

Fancy shall -weave a charm for my relief, 

Shall steep me in Elysian levcne, 

A momentaiy dieam that thou ait she. 105 


BLAKE. 


ViiJciAJi Blake (1757-1827) was bom and died in London. Ho 
eoame an engraver, and supported himself almost entirely bj tins 
rade, icceiimg very little for Ins poems. His first Mork was a 
olleotion of Ijnos entitled Poetical Sketches, which was published 
11 1783. In 1787 appeared Songs of Innocence, and in 1794 Songi of 
lxp‘’nence, designed as a kind of supiilement to the Song^ of 
nnocence. These contain his best work, indeed the onlj work 
ilnch entitles him to high rank as a poet. As a Ijnc pool ho 
lainis a very high place. 


The Tiger. 

Tiger! Tiger! burning blight 
la the forests of the night, 

"Wliat immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful sjTumetry ? 

In what distant deeps or skies 
Bunit the fire of thine eyes ? 

Oil what w ings dare he aspire ^ 
What the hand daie seize the fire ? 
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AqiI wliat shoulder, and what art, 

Could twist the smews of thy heart ? i o 

Auil uhcii thy heart began to beat, 
tVliat dread hand? an! what dread feet? 

What the hammer ^ what the chim ? 

In what furnace was Ih) hram ? 

What the anTil P what dread grasp 15 

D ire its deadly terrors clasp P 

'W'heii the stars threw down their spears, 

And water d heaven with their teats. 

Did ho smile his work to see ^ 

Did he who made the Lamh make thee ? ro 

Tiger’ Tiger’ hummgbnght 
III the forests of the night, 

IViiat immortal hand or eye 
Dire frame thy fearful symmetry ? 

/ To THE Moses 

IViet her on Ida n sliJ: Jj h«?« , 

Or in the chauil>era of the East, 

The chamherb of thi Sun, tint now 
From auuent melody have ceased , 

Whether in heaven je wander fair, 

Or the green corners of the earth. 

Or the blue regions of the air 

Wiieie the melodious winds have birth, 

hether on try stal rocks y e rove. 

Beneath the bosom of the sea, 

Wandermg 111 iiiauy a coral groie. 

Pair Nine tors ikiiig Poetry ’ 

How liave you left the ancient love 
That bards of old enjoyed in you’ 

The languid strings Jo scarcelv moi e. 

The sound is forced, the notes are few’ 
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Inteoduction to Songs of Innocence. 

Piping down the valleys wild, 

Piping songs of pleasant glee, 

On a cloud I saw .a child. 

And he lauglnng said to me ; 

“ Pipe a song about a Lamb ! ” 45 

So I piped with meny cheer 

“ Piper, pipe that song again ; ” 

So I piped : he wept to hear. 

“ Drop thy pipe, th}’ happ\' pipe ; 

Sing thy songs of happy cheer ! ” >0 

So I sung the same again, 

While he wept with joy to hear. 

“ Piper, sit thee down and widte 
In a book, that all may read.” 

So he vanished from my sight ; 5 5 

And 1 plucked a hollow reed. 

And I made a rural pen. 

And I stained the water clear, 

And I wrote my happy songs 

Every child may joy to hear. 60 




KoJ!EI!T Ban.vs vas boni in J7«!) at jiUowaj- in -Ayrsiiire, tbo ton 
of a small but independent farmer. His early life ^ras one of great 
hardship, and it was in order to defray the e.xpcnse.s of emigration 
to Jamaica that in ITSfi he issued the famous Kilmarnock volume, 
“The Poetical Works of Roliert Burns," containing among others 
Poor Mailie, Mary Mort^on, Jolly Utygars, IJallon-c'cv, Holy Fair, 
The. Cotter's Saturday Miyht, anti The Tira Days. The volume was 
favourably noticed by the Edinburgh critics, the idea of emigration 
was abnniJoued, and Burns, uas for a time the lion of Edinburgh 
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BUB’fS 


i [crary society Bum* tJcrir tooL a /arm at Ell aland, a 7(1 rooejved 
a post III the oieiee It wm m Not 1790 tliat he wrote Tan o' 
S/tfTi!(fr hut alter that he demoted himaelE almost entirely to Bone 
writing composing among others Ye Banla and Braes, Of o’ fke 
dirts, Ae S<nid Aim Thf BanU af Abtrfddif, Aald iony Syria, 
Comm thro the Ryr, Scott IVha llae, and It there for Ilonat 
Ptfierty Under tho strain of hw work in the excise and from 
babiiuai intemperance. Burns' constitution, already weat-ened by 
youthful hardships, broke down, and lio died at the age of thirty 
BCacn, in 17tK) 


KoBEBT BbiTCE 8 JfABCff TO lU VNOCKBCTJtPr 

Scots, Tvlia. !iae wi Wallace bled, 

Scots, -wlnni Bruce has aften led 
Welcome to your {i^ry IkhI, 

Or to Victone ' 

Now a the day, and now s the Lour , 5 

See the front o’ battle lour , 

See approach proad Edward s power — 

Chains and SI iveric ’ 

^^Tia will he a traitor tnave P 

Wha can fill a coward’s grave ? lo 

Wha sae base as be a Slave ? 

Let bun turn and flee • 

Wha, for Scotland’s Kmg and Law, 

Freedom’s sword will strongly draw, 

Free man stand or Free man fa’, 1 5 

Let him on wi' me ' 

By Oppression’s woes and jiams 1 
Bj j our Sons in sen de chains ' 

We wi]] dram our deni Os fc toihs. 

But they shall lie free ' ro 
Lay the proud Usnrpcra low ! 

Tj rants fall m every foe f 
TjIBEFi,TY’S m every blow ' — 

Let us Do — or Die ' ’ ! 
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A Man’s a Man for a’ That. 

Is there for honest Povert3^ 25 

That hings his head, an’ a’ that; 

The coward slave — we pass him b^'. 

We dare be poor for a’ that ! 

For a’ that, au’ a’ that. 

Our toils obscure an’ a’ tliat. 30 

The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 

The Man’s the gowd for a’ that. 

What though on liainely f.ire we dine. 

Wear hoddin gre\', an’ a’ that ; 

Gio fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 35 
A Man’s a Man for a’ that: 

For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 

Their tinsel show, an’ a’ that; 

The honest man, tho’ e’er sae poor. 

Is king o’ men for a' that. 40 

Ye see you birkie ca’d “a lord,” 

Wha struts, an’ stares, an’ a’ that ; 

Tho’ hundreds worship at his word, 

He’s but a coof for a’ that : 

For a’ that, an' a’ that, 45 

His ribband, star, an' a’ that ; 

The man o’ independent mind 
He looks an’ laughs at a’ that. 

A prince can male a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, an’ a’ tliat ; 50 

But an honest man’s aboon his might, 

Gudo faith, he inauna fa’ that ! 

For a’ that, an’ a’ that., 

Their dignities an' a" that ; 

’Ihe pith o' sense, an’ pride o' worth, 

Are higher rank than a' that. 
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Then let us j nr tint come it maj, 

( \3 Come it iriU. for a* tliat ) 

Ibjt ScnsQ and ortli, o ef a’ the earth. 
Shall bear the gree an' a that 
For a that, an' a' that 
It E Comm set for a that, 

Tiiat 3Ian to ilan, the irorid o’er. 

Shall brothers be for a’ that 


Descfiptio'j or a faruEASitcr 

Jj_yles owre a linn the bumie plavs. 
As thro the glen it wimplt, 
Winks round a roclij scaur it gtrajs, 
W livles in a wieJ it dimpl t 
tVhiiea ghttcr d to the njgbth rays, 
W 1 bickerm, dancin dazzle 
Whiles cookit underneath the braes. 
Below the spreading hazle 
i aseca thst 


Or a' the AIKTS THE WIND < AN BLATT 

Tuse — J/i»8 Admiral Gordon t ilr dhti etj ” 

Of a the airts the wind can bUn , 

I dearlr like the west 
For there the bonme lassie lives 
The Kssie I lo « best 
There s wild woods i;row, and rivers row. 
And inonv a hil! I'Ctween 
But dav ami night mv fanev s flight 
Is ever Wi mi Jean 

I see her in the dewy flowers, 

I 'ce her sweet and fair 
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I hear her in the tunefu’ birds, 

I bear her charm the air ; 85 

There’s not a bonnie flower that springs, 

By fountain, shaw, or green ; 

There’s not a bonnie bird that sings. 

But minds me o’ my Jean. 


Marx Morison 


0 Mary, at thy window be, 90 

It is the wish’d, the trysted liour ! 

Those smiles and glances let me see. 

That make the miser’s treasure poor : 

How blythely wad I bide the stoui-e, 

A weary slave frae sun to sun, 95 

Could I the rich reward secure, 

TiW hvelf Mary Morison. 

Yestreen, when to the trembling string 
The dance gaed thro’ the lighted ha’. 

To thee my fancy took its wing, lOo 

I sat, but neither heard nor saw’ : 

Tho’ this W’as fair, and that was braw, 

And yon the toast of a’ the town, 

1 sigh’d, and said among them a’, 

“ Te are na Mary Morison.” 105 

Oh, Marj’, canst thou wreclc his peace, 

Wha for thy sake wad gladly die ? 

Or canst thou break that heart of his, 

M^hase onlj’ faut is loving thee ? 

If love for lore thou wilt na gie, i lo 

At least be pity to me shown ; 

A thought ungentle canna be 
The thought o’ Mary hlorison. 
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John Amjeksov, mt Jo 

John Anderson, mr jn, John, 

ben we were fir^t acquent, 1 1 5 

Your lochs were like the rnven. 

Your l)ome brow was brent , 

But now TOur brow is bell, John, 

\ our lochs are hie the suaw , 

But lilessm^s on jour frostv iro 

John hndcrbon, iny jo 

John Anderson mT ]0. Jishn, 

We cUnib the hill thopther, 

\nd moiiT a cantie dav, John, 

W e ve ha<l wi* ane anither *2' 

Now we laann totter down, John, 

And hand in hand we’ll gt* 

And sleep tbegither at the foot, 

John indcrsou, EQj ]0 


1 lu Bavks o’ Docs: 

\o banhs and braes o’ Lonnie Doon 130 

How can ve bloom sae fresh and f iir ? 

How can >e ehaut ye Lttle birds, 

And I s-ie weary, f u o’ care ® 

Thou It break hit heart, thou warbling bird. 

That wantons thro’ the flowering thorn >35 

Thou minds me o’ depatte<l jors, 

Dl passed never to return 

Oft liae I rov’d by tionnie Doon, 

To see the rose and woodl me twme , 

Vn I ilka bird sang o its luie t40 

And fondly sac did I o’ mine 
W 1 lightsome Iieart I pil'd a rose, 

Fu‘ sweet upon its thorny tree , 

\nd mv fause Inver staw my ro'O, 

But, ah ' he left the lliom wi’ me’ 14 j 
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CRAB BE. 


George Crabbe (l'(o4-lSSi) was born in the littio Suffolk port of 
Aldebiirgh, nml had to battle with poverty, till the able and delicate 
kindness of Bnrkc brought him into the haven of the Cnurch. Jlost 
of his life was spent as a country parson in Lincoln and Suffolk, and 
these counties and their natives arc described in his poetrj’. His 
chief works are the Library, ViUatje, and Neicspap&r (between 
1782 and 17S.j), and the Parhh Reghter, Borough, and others 
(between ISO" and 1S19). 

Although he wrote in Pope’s couplet, hia work belonged to the 
Romantic School b}’ virtue of its naked realism, stern pathos, and 
humanitarian feeling. 


From “The Village.” 

I grant indeed that fields and flocks have charms 
For him. that grazes or for him that farms ; 

But when amid such pleasing scenes I trace 
The poor laborious natives of the place. 

And see the mid-da}" suu, with fervid i-ay, 5 

On their bare heads aud dewy temples pin}" ; 

While some, with feebler heads and fainter hearts, 

Deplore their fortune, yet sustain their parts — 

Then shall I dare these real ills to hide 
In tinsel trappings of poetic pride ? 10 

ISTo ; cast by Fortune on a frowning coast. 

Which neither groves nor happy valleys boast; 

Where other cares than those the Muse relates, 

And other shepherds dwell with other mates ; 

Bj" such examples taught, I jiaint the Cot, 15 

As truth will paint it, and as Bards will not : 

Nor you, ye poor, of letter’d scorn complain. 

To you the smoothest song is smooth in vain ; 

O’erconie bj" laboui-, and bow’d down by time, 

Feel you the barren flattery of a rhyme ? 

Can poets sooth you, when you pine for bread, 
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By winding myrtles round your rum*d shed ? 

Can then light tales 3 our weighty griefs o’erpower. 

Or glad with airy mirth the toilsome hour? 

IjO ' wheie the heath, witli withering brahe grown o’er, 25 
L-’iids the light turf that warms the neighbouring poor , 
From thence a length of burning sand appears, 

Where the thm harvest waves its withered ears , 

Hank weeds, that ei ery art and care defi , 

Eeign o’er the land, and rob the blighted rj e 3® 

There thistles stretch their prickly arms afar. 

And to the ragged infant threaten war , 

Tiiero poppies, nodding, mock the hope of toil, 

Tlieie the blue bugloss paints the sterile soil , 

Hardy and high, above the slender sheaf, 35 

The slim) mallow waves her silkv leaf 
0 er the jouug shoot the charlocL throivu a sliade, 

And cLaspmg tares cl mg round the sickly blade , 

With mingled tints the rocky coasts abound 

And a sad splendour vainly shines around 40 

So looks the nymph whom wretched arts adoni, 

Betray d by Man, then left for Man to scorn , 

Whose cheek m vam assumes tl e mimic rose. 

While her sad eyes the troubled breast disclose , 

Whose outward splendour is but follj’s dress, 45 

Exposing most, when most it gilds distress 
Here jovless roam a w ild amplubious race. 

With sullen woe display d m eierr face , 

Who far from civil arts and social fly. 

And scowl at strangers with suspicious ej e 50 

Here too the lawless merchant of the mam 
Draws from his plough th' intoxicated swam , 

Want only claim’d the labour of the day, 

But Tice now steals his nightly rest away 

Where are the swams, who, duly labour done, 55 

With rural games play’d down the setting sun , 

Who struck with matchless force the bounding bill. 

Or made the pond rous quoit obliquely fall , 

While some huge Aiai, terrible aud strong. 

Engaged some artful stnplmg of the throng, 60 

And fell beneath him, foil'd, while far around 
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Hoarse triumplx i-ose, and rocks return’d tlie sound ? 

Where now are these ? — ^Beneath yon cliff they stand, 

To show the freighted pinnace where to land ; 

To'load the ready steed with guilty haste, 65 

To fly in teiTor o’er the pathless waste, 

Or, when detected, in their sti-aggliug course. 

To foil their foes by cunning or by force ; 

Oi', yielding part (which equal knaves demand). 

To gain a lawless passport through the land. 70 

Here, wand’ring long, amid these frowmiug fields, 

I sought the simple life that ISTatm-e yields ; 

Eapine and Wrong and Fear usurp’d her place. 

And a bold, artful, surl3', savage race ; 

Who, only skill’d to take the finny tribe, 75 

The yearly dinner, or septennial bribe. 

Wait on the shore, and, as the waves lain high. 

On the tost vessel bend their eager eye. 

Which to their coasts directs its vent’rous way, 

Theirs, or the ocean’s, misei-able prey. 80 

As on their neighbouring beach yon swallows stand, 

And wait for favouring winds to leave the land ; 

While still for flight the ready wing is spread •, 

So waited I the favouring hour, and fled ; 

Fled from these shores where guilt and famine reign, 85 
And cried, Ah ! hapless the}’ who still remain ; 

Who still remain to hear the ocean roar, 

Whose greedy waves devour the lessening shore; 

Till some fierce tide, with more imperious sway. 

Sweeps the low hut and all it liolds away ; 90 

When the sad tenant weeps from door to door. 

And begs a poor protection from the poor ! 


From “Peter Gki.mes.’’ 

Peter had heard there were in London then, — 
Still have they being ! — workhouse-clearing men. 
Who, undisturb’d by feeliugs just or kind, 
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Would ptinsli boys to needy tradp<!nien bmd 
Thej 111 their want a triflin'^' sum would take, 

And toiling slaves of piteous orphans make 
Such Peter sought, and wlien a lad was found. 

The sum was dealt him, and the slave was bound lOO 
Some few m town observed in Peter's trap 
A boy with jacket blue nnl woollen cap , 

But none inquired how Peter ii-'ed the rope 
Or n list the bruise that made tlie stripling stoop. 

None could the ridges on his hack behold, 105 

None sought him shiv'ring in the winter's cold , 

None put the question — Peter, dost thou give 
The Ixjy hia food ^ — What man ' the lad must live 
Consider, Peter, let the child have bread. 

He 11 serve tbee lietter if he s strobed and fed " 1 10 

None reason d thus — and some, on hearing cnes. 

Said calmly Grimes is at his exercise 
Pina d lif^tcn cold pinch'd, threaten'd, and abH«ed — 
Ills efforts punish d and his food refused, — 

Awake tormented, — soon aroused from sleep, — 1 1 s 

Struck if he wept and yet corapell d to weep, 

The trembling boy dropp d down and strove to pray. 
Received a blow and trembling turn’d away. 

Or sobb d and lud his piteous face , — while he. 

The savage master grma d m homd glee 1 20 

He d now the power lie ever loved to show, 

A feeling being subject to his blow 

Thus liveil the lad in hunger pen! pain. 

His tears despised his supplications vain 

Compel! d hy fear to he l»v need to steal, 1 25 

His bed uneasy and unbhssd his meal. 

For three sad years the boy his tortures bore. 

And then his j^itis and trials were no more 
How died lie Peter P when the people said. 

He growl d — ‘ I found him hfeless lu bis bel," 130 

Then tried for softer tone and sigh’il, “ Poor la dead ’* 
Yet murmurs were there and some questions ask’d, — 
How he was fed how punish d and how task d"^ 

Much they suspected but tliev little proved 

And Peter pass d untroubled and unmoved 1 35 
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MES. BARBAULD. 


Anna Letith Aikin wa.s Ijoin in 1743, and in 1774 married tlie 
Rev. Roclicnicnt Barbaiild. Her vviitings botli in and piwe, 
are very numerous. The best ot them is ITi/mm iii Prose /or 
Chihlren, a book U’bieh has been translated into mnnj' Eiirope.'in 
1 iiignages. Slie died in IH'da. 


Life. 


Life ! I Imow not what thou art, 

But Icnotv that thou and I must part ; 

And when, or how, or wlicro we met, 

! own to ine’s a secret j-et. 

But this I itnow, when thou art fled, 5 

tVhere’er they lay these limbs, this head, 

No clod so v.alueless shall be 
As all that then remains of me. 

O whither, whither dost thou fly, 
tVliere heud uusooii thy trackless cotu’se, to 

And iu this strange divorce. 

Ah, tell where I must seek this compound I ? 

To the vast ocean of empyreal flame 
From wlience thy essence came 
Dost thon thy flight pursue, when freed 1 5 
From mafter's base encumbering weed ? 

Or do.st thou. Iiid from sight, 

Wait, like some spell-boimd knight. 
Through blank oblivious years the appointed hour 
To break thy trance and reassume thy power ? 20 

Tet canst thou irithout thought or feeling be ? 

Or say what art- thou when no more tliou’rt thee ? 
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Life ’ weVe been long togetLer, 

'Ihrougb pleasant and through cloudy iveather , 

*Tie hard to part when fnends are dear , zy 
Perhaps 'twill cost a sigh, a tear , 

Tlien eteJtl away, gire little waruing, 

Choose thine own time , 

Say not Good Kight, but in some bnghter clime 

Bid me Good moniing 30 


HOGG. 


James Hoco U 772 -lS 1 d), commonly InownM the "Fttrict Shop 
herd was a shepherd lad who lived in the glens of Dttrick and 
early became ai entJiusMStio poet of nature. JIis poetry ccmsjsts 
chiefly in lyncal ballads issued in collections known as Jit If cun 
ta\nBaid Tht Forenl itiriKtrel end The Queens II ate The latter 
IS perhaps his most successful effort, representing a Clirlstmas 
mthering of StOlch bards b« fore the uafortunato Queen Jliry at 
Hdjraad where they prove their ekill by composing the ra'soiis 
poems which form the collection 


The Sktlark 


Bird of the wildeme'is. 

Blithesome and cumbcrles-i, 

Sweet be thy matin oer moorland and loa' 
Emhleia of happiness, 

Blest IS thy dwelling place — • 5 

0 to abide la the desert with thee ! 

Wild 18 thy lay and loud 
Par in the downy cloud, 

Love gives it energy, love gave it birth 

Where, on thy dewy wing 10 

Where art fhou journeying ^ 

Thy lay la jn heaven, thy love is on earth 
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O’er fell and fountain slieen, 

O’er moor and mountain gi-een, 

O’er the red streamer that heralds the day, 15 
Over the cloudlet dim, 

Over the rainbow’s rim. 

Musical cherub, soar, singing, away ! 

Then, when the gloaming comes, 

Low in the heather blooms, 20 

Sweet wiU thy welcome and bed of love he ! 
Emblem of happiness. 

Blest is thy dwelling-place — 

0 to abide in the desert with thee ! 


WORDSWORTH. 


WiLUAM WoaoswoETU was born at Cockcmouth in 1770. His 
boyhood at Ha^vkshead Scliool was full of keen delight in outdoor 
sports and recreations. He passed thence to St. John’s, Cambridge, 
but found himself somewliat out of sympatiiy with academic life. 
His vacations wei'e spent chiefly on the Continent, and he was soon 
a fervid supporter of the French Kevolution. Compelled to return 
to England for lack of means, he settled with his sister Dorothy at 
Racedo^vn in Dorsetshire. Hero Wordsworth made the acquaint- 
ance of Coleridge, and together they planned tho volume of Lyrioil 
Ballads, issued in 1798. Wordsu'orth’s contributions included his 
splendid confession of poetic faith. Lines vrrillen aVove Tintem 
Abhcy. 

In 1799 Wordsworth moved to Grasmere and began a long home- 
life of half a century, and for the nest thirty years a constant 
stream of poetry issued from Grasmere and Rydal Mount. Thougii 
Wordsworth is pre-eminently the poet of Nature, ho VTote very 
little poetry of sheer natural description : nature is alwaj’S the 
background for the study of man. His most sustained effort is 
The Excursion (1814), with the introductory Prelude, an account 
of his own development as man and as poet. Once ho essa 3 'ed 
the romantic stjde of Scott, in tho White Boe of ByUtome, but the 
whole subject was alien to him. The Sonnets issued at various 
periods in his life are unequal, but manj' reaoli the summit of 
ANTH. 13 
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perfection Of TV ordaworth a other poems we can onlj name 
on Intimaliont of Immortality, Ode to Duty The Charaettt ^ o 
Happy Hamer, The Leech Gatherer, She raw o Phantomt ia* 
Highland Peaper , 

\\ord 3 worth died in 1850 harms held the laureateship Irom 
the death of fcouthey m 1543 


The Eai\EOtT. 

lly heart leaps up when \ behold 
A rainbow m the shy 
So was it when ntj life began , 

So IS it now I am a man , 

So be it when I shall grow old, 5 

Or let me die ' 

The Child la father of the Man , 

And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety 


j- Miitoi 

Milton' thoti shouldst he hring at this hour > 1° 

Englan 1 hath need of thee she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters altar, sword, and pen. 

Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower. 

Hare forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness We are selhsh men f 5 

Ob' raise us up, return to ua again, 

And give us manners Tirtue, freedom, power 
Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea ' 
Pure as the naked heavens majestic, free , 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way. 

In cheerful godliness , and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on itself did lay 
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Intimations of Immortality 
FROM Kecollections OF Earlt Childhood. 

There was a time when meadow, groTe, and stream. 

The earth, and every common sight,, 25 

To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light. 

The glorj' and the freshness of a dream. 

It is not now as it hath been of yore ; — 

Turn wheresoe’er I may, 30 

By night or day. 

The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 

The rainbow comes and goes. 

And lovely is the Eose, 

The Moon doth with delight 35 

Look round her when the heavens are bare. 

Waters on a stariy night 
Are beautiful and fair ; 

The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 

But yet I know, where’er I go, - 40 

That there hath past away a glory from the earth. 

How, while the birds thus sing a joyous song. 

And while the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound, 

To me alone there came a thought of grief : 45 

A timely utterance gave that thought relief, 

And I again am strong: 

The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep ; 

Ho more shall grief of mine the season wi-ong; 

I hear the Echoes through the mountains tlrrong, 50 
The Winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 

And all the earth is gay ; 

Land and sea 

Give themselves up to jollity. 

And with the heart of May 55 

Both every Beast keep holiday ; — 

Thou Child of Joy 

Shout round me, let me heai’ thy shouts, thou happy 

Shepherd-boy ! 
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To lilcssfd Creatures, I have heard the call 
Te to each other male , I ace 
The heaycEs laugh with joii in TOUr juhilee , 
3 It heart is at your festival, 

Mv head hath its coronal, 

Tlie fulness of your hliss, I feel — I feel it alL 
Oh evil day ' if I i^ere sullen 
■\\ hilo Earth herself is adommg, 

Tins sweet Sfjy'iDoming, 

And the children are culling 
On every side. 

In a thousand valleys far and wide. 

Fresh flowers while the sun shmes warm, 
And the Babe leaps up on his Mother’s ann — 
I hear I hear with joy I hear ’ 

— But there s a Tree, of many, one, 

A single Field which I have looled upon 
Both of them speak of something that is gone • 
The Pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tele repeat 
IVhither is fled the visionary gleam ’ 
tVhere is it cow the glory and the dream ? 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgettmg 
The Soul that nses with us, our life s Star, 
Hath liad elsewhere its setting, 

And Cometh from afar 
Hot in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter naleduess. 

But trailing clouds of glory do wo come 
Prom God, who is our home 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ’ 

Shades of the prison house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boi, 

But He beholds the light, and whence it flows. 
He sees it in his joy , 

The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature s Pnest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended , 
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At length the Man perceives it die away. 

And fade into the light of common day. 

Earth fills her lap ■with pleasimes of her own ; loo 

Yearnings she hath in her own. natural kind, 

And, even with something of a Mother’s mind, 

And no unworthy aim, 

The homely Nurse doth all she can 
To make her Eoster-child, her Inmate Man, 105 

Forget the glories he hath known. 

And that imperial palace whence he came. 

But for those first affections. 

Those shadowy recollections, 

Which, be they what they may, no 

Ai'e yet the fountain light of all our day, 

Are yet a master light of all our seeing ; 

Uphold us, cherish, aud have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence truths that wake, 115 

To perish never ; 

Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour, 

Nor Man nor Boy, 

Nor all that is at emnity with joy. 

Can utterly abolish or destroy 1 120 

Hence in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be, 

Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither. 

Can in a moment travel thither, 1 25 

And see the Childi'en sport upon the shoi’e. 

And hear the mighty waters rolling eveimore. 

Then sing, ye Birds, sing, sing a joyous song 1 
And let the yoimg Lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound ! 1 30 

We in thought will join your throng, 

Te that pipe and ye that play, 

Te that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May ! 
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■\Miat though the radiance -which -was once eo hnght 135 
Bti now for ever taken from mj sight, 

Though nothing can hrmg hack the hour 
Of splendour m the grass, of glory in the llowcr , 

\\ e mil grioTC not, rather find 

Strength in what remains hehind , 1 40 

In the primal sympathy 

TTlnch ha-Ting been must erer ho , 

In the soothing thoughts that spnng 
Out of human suffering , 

In the faith that looks through death, 145 

In years that hrmg the philosophic mind 

And 0, ye Fountains, Meadows, HiUs and Q roves. 
Forebode not any severing of our loves • 

Yet m my heart of hearts I feel your might , 

I only hare relinquished one delight 15° 

To live beneath jour more habitual sway 
I love the Brooks which down their channels fret, 

Even more than -when I tnpped hghtly as they , 

The innocent brightness of a new-hom Day 

Is lovely jet, I55 

The Clouds that gather round the settmg sun 
Do take a sober colounng from an eye 
That hath kept watch o er man’s mortality , 

Another race hath been and other palms are woo 
Thanks to the human lie irt by which we live, 160 

Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often he too deep for tears 

Ode to Duty 

Stem Daughter of the voice of God ' , 

O Duty ' if that name thou lore 1^5 

W ho art a light to guide, a rod 
To check the erring, and reprove , 

Thou, who art victory and law 
"When empty terrors overawe, 

From vain temptations dost set free , 170 

And calm st the weary strife of frail liumanitv ' 
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There are ■svlio aslc not if tliine eye 
Be on them ; who, in love and truth. 

Where no misgiving is, rely 

TJpou the genial sense of youth : 175 

Grlad Hearts ! without reproach or blot ; 

Who do thy work, and know it not ; 

Oh ! if through confidence misplaced 

They fail, thy saving amis, dread power ! around them cast. 

Serene will be our days and bright, 180 

And happy will our nature be. 

When love is an uneming light. 

And joy its own security. 

And they a blissfid course may hold 

Even now, who, not unwiselj' bold, 185 

Live in the spirit of this creed ; 

Yet seek thy Ann support, according to their need. 

I, loving freedom, and untried, 

No sport of every random gust, 

Yet being to myself a giude, tgo 

Too blindly have reposed my trust : 

And oft, when in my heart was heard 
Thy timely mandate, I deferred 
The task, in smoother walks to stray ; 

But thee I noiv would serve more strictly, if I may. 195 

Through no disturbance of my soul. 

Or strong compimctiou in me wrought, 

I supplicate for thy control ; 

But in the'quietne.ss of thought; 

Me this uuchartered freedom tires; 200 

I feel the weight of chance desires : 

3 Iy hopes no more must change their name, 

I long for a repose that ever is the same. 

Stem Lawgiver ! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace; 

Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face: 
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Flowers laugli Wfore tlifo on, (heir 
And fngnnce m thj fooling treads 
Thou dost pnsorre the stars from -wrong , J . 

And the most ancient hea-eenSp through 11100. are fnP 
nod strong 

To humbler functions, awful Power! 

I call thee I myself commend 
Unto thy guidtnco from this hour , 

Oil, let my weahness haie an end’ ^ 5 

Give unto me, nude lowl} wise, 

The spint of self sacrifice , 

Tlie confidence of reason give. 

And in the light of truth thy Bondman let ino live ' 


The Soutaet Bsaiek 

Behold her, single in the iield, 

Yon Bohtary Highland Lass • 

"Reaping and arnginghy "herseH , 

Stop hero, or gently ^uss • 

Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 

And smgs a melancholy strain , 

0 listen ' for the Vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound 

No Nightingale did ever chauut 
More -welcome notes to -sear? hands 
Of travellers in some shady haunt, 

Among Arabian sands 
A voice BO thrilling ne’er was heard 
In spring time from the Cuckoo-bird, 

Breaking the silence of the seas 

Among the farthest Hebrides *35 

Will no one tell me what she sings ^ — 

Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old unhappy, far off things, 

.And battles long ago 
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Or is it some more liumble lay, 240 

Familiar matter of to-day ? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain 
That lias been, and may be again ? 

-'Wliate’er the theme, the Maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending ; 245 

I saw her singing at her work, 

And o’er the sickle bendnng ; — 

1 listened, motionless and sliU; 

And, as I mounted up the hill. 

The music in my heart 1 bore, 250 

Long after it was heard no more. 


From " SoA’Q at the Fe.vst of Brouoham Castee.” 

Alas I when evil men are strong 
No life is good, no pleasure long. 

The Boy must part from Moscdale’s groves. 

And leave Bleucathara’s rugged coves, 255 

And quit the flowers that Summer brings 
To Glendoramakin's lofty springs ; 

Must vanish, and his careless cheer 
Bo turned to hearincss aud fear. 

— Give Sir Lancelot Threlkcld praise i 260 

Hear it, good man, old in d.ays ! 

Thou tree of covert and of rest 
For this young Bird that is distrest; 

Among tliy branches safe he lay. 

And ho was free to sport and play 265 

'When fukous were abroad for prey. 

A recreant liar]) that sings of fear 
And heaviness in Clifford’s car ! 

1 saivl. when evil men are strong. 

No life i.< gAtd, no ple.isurc long, 270 

A weak and cow.irdly untruth 1 
Oui Clifford was a hapjw yoiith. 

And thankful througli a we.arv time. 
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•VTOBDS'WOBTn 


That hroTight him up to manhood s prune. 

— Again ho zanders forth at mil, 275 

And tend^ a floct from lull to hill 
Hi 3 garb is humble , ue er -was scon 
Such garb with such a noble mien , 

Among the ehepherd grooms no mate 

Hath he a Child of strength and state* 2 So 

Yet lacts not friends for simple glee, 

Nor jet for higher sjmpathj 
To his aide the fallow deer 
Came and rested without fear , 

The eagle lord of land and sea, jSS 

Stooped down to pay him fealty , 

And both the nndjing fish that awvnv 
Through Bowscale tarn did w ait on him , 

The pair were seiranta of his eye 

In their immortahty 29® 

And glancing gleaming dart pr bright, 

Moved to and fro for his dehght 
He knew the rocks which Angels haunt 
Upon the mountains Tisitant, 

He bath kenned them taking wing 2^5 

And into caves where Faenes Bing 
He hath entered and been told * 

By Voices how men hved of old 

Among the heavens his eye can see 

The face of thing that is to he , 3®® 

And if that men report him ngbt. 

His tongue could whisper words of might 


Fro n Lives wpitten veae Tikteev An bet ” 

For I have learn d 
To look on Nature not as m the hour 
Of thoughtless youth but hearmg oftentimes 305 
The Etill sad music of humanity. 

Nor harsh nor grating though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the ]oy 
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Of elovaf ccl tliouglifs ; a sense suMiino 310 

Of somctiiin," far more deeply inforfused, 

Wlioso dwelling is tlio light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sliy, and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit that iinpehs 315 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows, and the ivoods 
And mouutams ; and of all that we Ixihold 
Prom this green earth ; of all the mighty world 320 
Of eye and ear, both what tliev' half create, 

And what perceive; well pleased to recognise 
In Nature and the language of the sense, 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nni'sc, 

The guide, the gimrdian of my heart, and soul 325 
Of all my moral being. 

And this prayer I make, 

Kuowng that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her : ’tis her prinlege. 

Through all the years of this our life, to Iciul 330 

From joy to joy : for she can so inform 

The mind that is within ns, so imjircss 

With quietness and boa\ity, and so feed 

With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 

Nash judgments, nor tlie sneers of selfish men. 335 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life. 

Shall e’er prevail against ns, or disturb 

Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 

Is full of blessings. 340 

'/ The Woeld is too jioch with Us. 

\ 

Tlie world is too much with ns ; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we-lay waste our powers: 

Little we see in Nature that is ours ; 

AYc have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
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WOBOSW OETM 


This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon, 34S 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 

And are up gathered now hie sleeping flowers, 

For this, for every thing, we are out of tune , 

It moves ns not — Great God * I’d rather W 
A Pagan suckled m a. creed outworn , 350 

So might I standing on tins pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn , 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow hjs wreathed horn 


Westmi\stee BainoE, Septembes 3ed, 1602 

Earth has not any thing to show more fair 35 j 
Dull would he Ixj of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching m its majesty 
This City now doth, hie a garment, wear 
The beautv of the mommg , silent, bore. 

Ships towers domes, theatres, and temples he 360 
Open unto the fields and to tlie sky , 

AU bright and glittering in the smokeless air 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour, valley, rook, or hill , 

Neersawl never felt, a cdin so deep ' 3^5 

Tlie rivet ghdeth at bis own sweet will 
Dear God ' the very houses seem asleep , 

And all that mighty heart is lymg still • 


On the Departuke oe Sik IVALrEK Scott FROsr 
Abbotsford, fob Nafees 

A Trouble not of clouds, or weeping ram. 

Nor of the setting sun’s pathetic hght 370 

Engendered hangs o er Eildon’s triple heigh 
Spirits of Power, assembled there, coroplam 
Por kindred Power departing from their sight , 

IVhile Tweed best pleased in chant mg a hhthe strain. 
Saddens his voice again, and yet agam 37 j 
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Lift up your heurts, ye Mourners ! for tlve might 
Of tlie whole world’s good wishes with him goes ; 
Blessings and prayers in nobler retinue 
Than sceptred king or laurelled conqueror knows, 
Follow this wondrous Potentate. Be true, 380 

Ye winds of ocean, and the midland sea, 

"Wafting your Charge to soft Parthenope ! 


COLERIDGE. 


CoLERlDon was born in 1772, and educated at Clirist’s Hospital 
and at Jesus College, Cambridge. His early life was filled u-ith 
enthusiasm for the Eovolutionarj’ movement, and found vctit in 
the Heliyiom Mitsing^. In 1705 ho made the acquaintance of 
Wordsworth, and together they planned tlie Lyrical ISatlndi (1798), 
to which Coleridge contributed The Anclaif Mariner. About this 
time -ho •^^Tote the odes To the Departing Year and To France, the 
visionary fragment of Kuhla Khan, and Chrislabcl. In his later 
life Coleridge devoted himself almost entirely to prose, and gave us 
much illuminating enticisra of poetry and the drama, and a large 
volume of philosophical work. He died at Highgate in 1834. 


' From “ CHRIST.^3EL.'' 

Alas ! they had been friends in youth ; 

But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 

And constancy lives in realms above ; 

And life is thorny ; and youth is vain ; 

And to be wroth with one we love 5 

Doth work like madness on the brain. 

And thus it chanced, as I divine. 

With Boland and Sir Leoline. 

Each spake words of high disdain 

And insult to his heart’s best brother : 10 

They parted — ne’er to meet again ! 
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CQLEBtDGE 


But never either fflunil another 
To free the lioJIow heart from pamiog— 

Tliej Btood aloof, the scars remaimn". 

Like cliffs wlueh had been rent asunder , 

A dreary sea now flows between 
But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 

Phall wholly do away, 1 ween. 

The marks of that which once bath been 

KtiBni KHi^ 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure dome decree 
■Where Alph the sacred nTcr, ran 
Through cayems measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea 
So twice five miles of fertde ground 
W ith walls and ton ers were girdled round 
And here were gardens bright with sinuous rills 
11 here blossomed many an incense beanng tree , 

And here were forests Mcicnt as the lulls, 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery JQ 

But oh ' that deep romantic chanm wlmh slanted 
Down the green Ml athwart a cedam cover ! 

A savage place ' as holy and enchanted 

ks e er beneath a waning moon was haunted 

B\ woman wailmg for lier demon lover’ 35 

laid from this cha=m with ceaseless tunaod seething, 

la if this earth m fast thick pants were breathing 

A nughty fouutam momently was forced 

■Vmid whose swift h.ilf mtennitted burst 

Huge fngmenis vaulted like leljouading had 40 

Or ikaffi gram Iteneath the thresher s flail 

\nd TQid these dancing rocks at once and eror 

It flung up momently the sacred nyer 

Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 

Through wood and dale the sacred nver ran, 45 

Then rCTched the caverns measureless to man, 

\nd sank m tumult to a lifeless ocean 
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And ’mid tliis tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war ! 

I 

The shadow of the dome of pleasure 50 

Floated midway on the waves ; 

Where was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 

It was a miracle of rare device, 

A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice ! 55 

' A damsel ivith a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw : 

It was an Abj-ssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she played. 

Singing of hloimt Abora. 60 

Could I revive within me 
Her symphony and song. 

To such a deep delight ‘twould ivin me. 

That with music loud and long, 

I would build that dome in air, 65 

That sunny dome ! those caves of ice ! 

And aU who heard should see them there. 

And all should C17, Beware ! Beware ! 

His flashing eyes, his floating hair ! 

Weave a circle round him thrice, 70 

And close youi- eyes with holy dread. 

For he on honey dew hath fed. 

And drunk the milk of Paradise. 


Answer to a Chied’s Question. 

Bo you ask what the birds say ? The Sparrow, the Bove 
The Linnet and Thrush say, “ I love and I love ! ” 75 

In winter they’re silent. — the wind is so strong ; 

What it says I don't know — but it sings a loud song. 

But green leaves, and blossoms, and suimy warm weather. 
And singing, and loving — all come back together. 
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COIEPIDGE 


But the Larh is so brunfnl of gUdness aiid loxe. So 

The green fields below him, the blue shj above, 

That he sings, and he siags , and for ever sings he — 

“ I love my Lore, and my Love loves me I ” 


Pkavce 
A KtciVTiTiov 

Te Clouds ' tliat far above me float and pause. 

Whose pathless march no mortal may control * 85 

Te Ocean Waves ’ that, wheresoe’er ye roll. 

Yield homage only to eteroal laws ' 

Te Woods ' that listen to the night birds singing, 
ilidvrav the smooth and perilous slope reclined. 

Save when ronr own imperious branches swmgmg, 90 
Have made a solemn music of the wind ’ 

Where hke a man beloved of God, 

Through glooms which never woodman trod. 

How oft, pursuing fancies holy, 

Mv moonhglit way o’er flowering weeds I woimd, pj 
Inspired beyond the guess of foUv, 

By each rude shape and wdd unconquerable sound • 

0 ve loud Waves • and O ye Forests high* 

And O Te Clouds that far above me soared ' 

Thou nsing Sun ' thou blue rejoicing Sty ' too 

Tea every thmg that is and will be free ’ 

Bear witness for me wheresoe’er ye be, 

M ith what deep worship I have still adored 
The spirit of divmest Liberty 


From The A^cIE^T ilARivKB," Pari II 

“ Dvi after day, day after day, joy 

We stuck, nor breath nor motion , 

As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean 
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“ Water, ivater, everywhere. 


And all the boards did shrink ; 

1 10 

Water, water, everywhere. 


Nor anj' drop to drink. 



“ The reij deep did rot : 0 Clirist ! 

That ever this should be ! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 1 1 5 

Upon the slimy sea. 

“ About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night ; 

The water, like a witch’s oils, 

Burnt green, and blue, and white. 1 20 

“ And some in dreams assured were 
Of the Spirit that plagued us so ; 

Nino fathom deep Ire hath followed us 
rrom the laud of mist and snow. 

“ And every tongue, through utter drought, 125 
TT'as withered at tlie root ; 

We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot. 

“ Ah ! well a-day ! what evil looks 

Had I from old and young ! 130 

Instead of the cross, the Albatross 

About my neck was hung.” 


Part III. 

“ There passed a weary time. Each throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye. 

A weary time 1 a weary time ! 135 

How glazed each weary eye, 

Wlien looking westvrard, I beheld 
A something in the sky. 

ANTII. 14 
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" At first it seemed a htt!e specie. 

And then it seemed a mist , 140 

It moved and moved, and tooL at Ust 
A certain shape I wist 

' A spech a mist, a shape, I wist I 

And still it neared and neared 

As it it dodged a water sprite 14, 

It plunged and tacked and veered. 

With throats nnslahed, with hlach lips haled. 

We could not laugh nor wad 
Through utter drought all dumb we stood I 
I bit mj arm I sucked the blood, 15O 

And cned A satl, a sad ^ 

‘ With throats unskeked with black lips baked 
Agape tbcj heard me call 
Gramercy t they for joy did grin, 

And all at once their breath drew in, 155 

As they were drinking all 

‘ See ' see ' (I cried) she tacks no more 
Hither to work us weal — 

ithout a breeze without a tide. 

She steadies with upright keel ' 1 60 

“ The western ware was all a flame. 

The dav was well nigh done * 

Almost upon the wv. stern wave 
llested the broad bright Sun , 

NS hen that strange shape drove suddenly 165 
Ettwrit us and the Sun 


‘ And straight the sun was flecked With bars, 
(Heaven s Mother send us grace 1 ) 

As if through a dungeon grate he peered 
With broad and burning face 
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“ Alas ! (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 

How fast she nears and nears ! 

Are those her sails that glance in the Sun, 

Like restless gossameres ? 

“ Are those her ribs through which the Sun 175 
Did peer, as through a grate ? 

And is that Woman all her crew ? 

Is that a Death ? and are there two ? 

Is Death that woman’s mate ? 

“ Her lips were red, her looks were free, 180 

Her locks were yellow as gold : 

Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

The Night-mai-e Life-in-Death was she, 

"Who thicks man’s blood irith cold. 

" The naked hulk alongside came, 185 

And the twain were casting dice ; 

‘ The game is done ! I’ve won ! I’ve won ! ’ 

Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 

“ The Sun’s rim dips ; the stars rush out : 

At one stiide comes the dark ; 1 90 

With far-heard whisper, o’er the sea. 

Off shot the spectre-bark. 

“ We listened and looked sideways up 1 
Pear at my heart, as at a cup, 

Mj' life-blood seemed to sip I 195 

The stars were dim, and thick the night, 

The steersman’s face by his lamp gleam’d white ; 
From the sails the dew did drip — 

TiU clomb above the eastern bar 

The horned Hoon, with one bright star 200 

Within the nether tip. 

“ One after one, by the star-dogged Lloon, 

Too quick for groan or sigh. 
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Eacli tumeJ hia with a ghaitir pan". 

An 1 ciirsoil mo with his eje 205 

‘ Four times fifty living men, 

( Vni I heorJ nor bi^b nor gmn) 
ith hea^v thump a lifeWs lump, 

1 lif*\ droppetl flown on" 1 s one 

Tlio souls Oil from their hoOies fli — no 
Ihi y 11 -d to bliss or woe ^ 

\nd eserv soul it {as eil mo by 
Lil-o tilt whisz of rm tmss bow' * 


Part ir 

I (< IT thee au^ieut Manuer 
I ftar tin sbinm lian 1 115 

\ ti 1 th )u art long an I lanl an I Lrown 
\s IS till rihlKsl Hm s.in<l 

I fe tr tlipo anJ tliv f,littenng pto 
till fin stinn} ban*! so brown — 

F( irnot fear not thou tt el ling Gueit* 220 
rills Itodi dropt not down 

■tl me sloup all ill al ine 
Vl ue n a wi I** ni Ic St i 
till uevtr i sunf took piti on 
Ml s ml in a,,on\ 22$ 

Ibe minv men so beautiful ' 
tnd they all dead did he 
tnl i thousand thousand sliiiijr things 
I neil on and so did I 

1 looked upon the rotting sea 
And drew mv eies away 
I looked upon the rotting detk. 

An I there the dead men lay 
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“ I looked to lieaA'ci), and iriitl to pr.iy ; 

Bu( or over a prater had gusht, 235 

A wicked whisper came, and made 
!M_v heart ns dry as dust,' 


“ I closed my lids, and kept them close. 

And the ii.ilis like pnlso.s l>ea{ ; 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky 
Lay like .n, load on my weary eye, 241 

And the dead were at jny feel. 


“ The cold sweat melted from their limbs, 
iSor rot. or reek did they ; 

The look with which they looked on mo 245 
Had never passed aw.ay, 

“ An orphan’s curse would drag to hell 
A spirit from on hitrh ; 

But oh ! more torriblo than that 

Is the curse in a dead man’s eye ! 250 

Seven day.s, seven nights, I saw that curse. 

And yet I could not die. 

“ The moving Moon wont up the sky. 

And nowhere did abide: 

Softly she was going Tip, 255 

And a star or two beside — 

Her l)e.Tms bemocked the sultry main. 

Like ^Vpril hoar-frost spread : 

But whore the ship’s huge shadow lay, 

The charmed water burnt alway 260 

A still and awful red. 

“ Beyond the shadow of the ship, 

I watched the water-snak'es : 

They moved in tracks of shining white, 

.Vnd, when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 
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coLraiooE 


" ithin <j£ tlie «tiip 

I watcbe'l tbnr rifh attire 

IMuc, glossj greca, and TeUtt liUct, 

TtifT coitetl an 1 sn am , and rrery tract 370 
Was a flwh of go' lea tire 

" 0 tLippv liTing tilings' no toagiio 
Tlicir U-aiitv ini^Iit dttKrc 
A gpnng ol lovo gmsWd from mf lieari. 

And I blessed tliem uaawaro J 75 

Sunt, mv bind samt toot jntT on me, 

\nd I lj!e«v**(l them unaTrare 

' The stlfaame moment I could praj , 

^ud from mr nect so free 

Tlie ^Ikitross fell oCF and sanL 380 

Lite lead into the sea “ 


EriTAril 0^ AV I’SFAVT 

Its balmy lips the infant blest 
Ib laying from its mother s breast. 

How sweet it beayes the happy sigh 
Of innocent satietj* ' 385 

And such niy infants latest sigh! 

O tell, rude stone ’ the passer by. 

That bere the pretty babe doth 'lie, 

Iteath sang' to sleep witL luTJabv 
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SOUTHEY. 


KotiKUT SouTiir.T {1774-1S43) wns in rnrly life nn nitlcnt Byiii- 
patliiscr willi the French Revolution, nnd ivns (illcd u-ith romantic 
ideoB. Ho wrote lonj; nnd CTtmvngaiit epics — 'fli'ilalKX, The Ciirfe 
of Kehama, dfndoc, J}on Hoderick. Soutlicy was more successful 
in short poems, such ns the Imllnds of Itwjiii'r, nnd I.ord Williavi. 
Ncvorlhcios-s his fame will live chiclly hv his excellent nnd imjndnr 
hiogmphics; more csj>ccially those of N’elson, Wesley, nnd llenry 
Kirkc White. In nil alike ho is generous nnd sympathetic. 


Stanz.ss on ni.s rjinEAiir. 

My (la3’s among the Dead are pa.st; 

Around inc 1 behold, 

'NMiere'er these casual eyes arc east, 

The inightj' minds of old ; 

M3' never failing friends arc they', 5 

■\Vith whom I couverso day by day. 

H'ifi them 7 tike delight ia weal. 

And seek relief in woe ; 

And while I understand and feel 

How much to them I owe, 10 

My cheeks have often liecn Ixtdew'd 
With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 

5 Iy thoughts are with the Dead, with them 
I live in long-past years, 

Their virtues love, their faults condemn, 15 
Partak'O their hopes and fears. 

And from their lessons seek and find 
Instruction with an humble mind. 

My hopes are with the Dead, anon 

My place with them will be. 20 

And 1 with them shall travel on 
Through all Duturity ; 

Yet leaving hei-c a name, I irusf, . 

That will not perish in the dust. 
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LANDOR, 


Waltek R^TA^^ IjAMhir (177'H^CI) wtA cdurajM tt Rn^liy And 
«l Tnnitj' College Oxfonl lie cummence'] to •Ante It* ITDo, bat 
ht A earlier works, CeiirarKl (,<7i<nt yu/«in met with little ioeeeu 
His best « ork is tbe prose Inrtjtnary Ctmrrrmhorn (IS’.’t 0}, which, 
with the f-jamiflafioa £/5Aai«7ynre (11311, t trKl't ami Arf<ana 
{113(1) and the /’(Wajneron (1S37) constitutes hischief title to Jitne 
IIn poetry is little read but lias liecn highly praised by a few 
cntics 


Kost: Atimee 

All what avails thf* scoptnA ratv. 

Ah what the form divine' 

^\liat ereiy virtue, every grace* 

Rose Aylmer, all were thine 

Rose Ajltner, whom these walcfiil eves 5 
JIiT weep but never see, 

A night of memories and of sigh* 

1 consecrate to iLee 


Alcipheov awd IjEtJcirrE 

\n accitnt < hestant s blossoms threw 

riieir heny odour over two 10 

Ijeucippe it IS said was one, 

Ihe other then was Vlciphron 

Come come * w hy shonl 1 we stand LeaeatU 
11ns hollow trees tinwholesoine breath " 
haid Atciphron, ' here g not » lil ide 1 5 

grass or moss an 1 scanty shade 
Como , it IS just the hour to rove 
In the lone dingle shepherds love 
ihere straight ami t iH tliohazeltwig 
Uivides the croohed rock held fi" lo 



AT.CII'HnOK AND 


O'er the blue j'ebblc-? where the rill 
In wuifer runs, and luny run still. 

Come, then, while fre«U ami calm the air. 
And wldlo the .shepherds are not there.’’ 

Lrucippe. 

But. I would nvther i^o when they 
Sit round about and sing and play. 

Then why so hurry nie'r for you 
Like play and song and shepherds too. 


Alciphron. 

I like the shepherds very veil, 

And song and play, as you c.in tell. 

But there is jihiy 1 sadiy fear, 

And song I would not have you hear. 

Lemippe. 

117ia6 exa ft he r wfmt can ft he ? 
Alctphroyt. 

To you may none of them repeat 
The play that, you have played with ino. 
The song that made your bosom Ijeat. 

Lcucippc. 

Don’t keep your arm about my waist. 

Alciphron. 
iMight you not stumble ? 

Lcttcippe. 

Well then, do, 

But why are wo in all this haste ? 
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To 




Alas ’ and not pUy too ^ 
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To Ai-pnED Tevutsov 

X entreat you Alffod Tojmyson> 

Come and sliare my hairadi of Ttnison. 

I hsTS too a bin of claret, 

Good, but better vrben you sbare it 

Tho 'tis only a Email bm, ^5 

Thero''s a «tocL of it witliin. 

And as sure as 1 'm a rhymer, 

Half a butt of Eudeshejmer 
C ime , among the sons of men is one 
VTelcomer tlian Alfred Tennyson ’ 5° 


SCOTT. 


fseoTT vrds tyim in Edinburgh m ITIl, snd early Ebcmred li# 
literazy and atitiqtianan tAitea In 1&02 he issT«id hti oollect>on o 
fhrd*T ^tnstrtl^ and iti ISOo hta firtt rtLctncal tofftanWi 

Thp La^i 0 / fAc Mtnfiirtl TJus was foKowed hy 
Th* Lady of th^ I/xit Thf. Lord of tht ld(9^ a^id some othej^ aj* 
IS] I ^jtt^ i^hosc fame aa an anthc^r of romAfices had beeii 

Mrtially ecljpsed by tjf Byroa^ turned to pros® issued 

l^a^eH^y tlie first o! ^ senes w twenty mne no'kela. rbo eenta 
was imnjediately euceeiesful and secured Scott a high ixwition in 
the ^orld ol literary exeeUence The last years ot Scott ■were 
tronlltd by pecuniary cmbarragsiDent, and under the strain w 
loceiMut weitmjE hu bealtU gave vp&y He at Ahboword 
jii ^ptcrtiber 1S^2 
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LOCIIIKVAB. 

0 , joung Locliinvar is couio out of tlic ■west, 

Through all the wiclc Ilorder his steed was the l)‘'st; 

Ajid save his good broadsword ho wca])Oiis had none, 

He rode all unarm’d, and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in lore, and so daiinfle.ss in war, 5 

There never was Imight lihe the voung Lochiuvar. 

He staid not for bniko, and he stoj^p’d not for stone. 

Ho swam (he Eske river ■where ford there was none ; 

But ore he alighted at Hetherby gate. 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late : 10 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 

Was to wed the fair Ellon of bravo Lochiuvar. 

So boldly he enter’d the Ncthcrby U.all, 
xlmoiig bride ’s-incii, and kinsmen, and brothers, and nil ; 
Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his sword, 15 
(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word,) 

“ 0 come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar ? " 

“I long woo’d your daughter, my suit you denied;— 

Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide — 20 

And now am I come, with this lost love of mine, 

To lead hut one measure, drink one cup of wine. 

There arc maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 

That would gladly be bride to tlie young Lochinvar," 

^le bride kiss’d the goblet: the knight took it up, 25 
He quaff’d off the -wine, and ho threw down the cup. 

She look’d down to blush, and she look’d up to siuh, 

With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eve. ^ ' 

He took her soft hand, ere her mother could'bar, 

" How tread we a measure I ’’ said young Lochinvar. 30 
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So stately his form and so lorcly her face, 

Tliat never a hall such a palhard did gneo , 

While her mother did fret and her father did funio. 

And the bridegroom etowl dangling his bonnet and plumo^ 
And the bride maidens whisper d, “ *Twere betti r by far 3S 
To have match d our fair cousin w ith young Lochinvar * 

One touch to her band, and one word in her ear. 

When they reach d the hall door, and the chai^er stood 
near 

So light to the croupe the fair lady ho swung. 

So light to the saddle before her be sprung * 40 

" She 13 won ’ we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur , 
They 11 liave fleet steeds that follow,” quoth young liocli 
invar 

There was mounting mong Graemes of the Netherby clan , 
Forsters Fenwicks and MusgraveS, they rode and they ran 
There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Xee, 45 

But the lost bride of Netberby ne er did they see 
So daring in love and so dauntless m war, 

HaTe ye e er heard of gallant like young Xiochinvar ? 


EoNO (from " Slarmioji”) 

Where shall the lover rest, 

tVhom the fates sever 50 

From hi3 true maiden s breast. 

Parted for ever ? 

Wliere through groves deep and high. 

Sounds the far billow, 

Where early violets die, 55 

TTuder the willow 

CiroEus 

Eleu loro, etc Soft shall be hts pillow 
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There, through the summer clay, 

Cool streams are laving ; 

There, vrhile tlie tempests sway, 6o 

Scarce are boughs -waving ; 

There th)' rest shalt thou take, 

Parted for ever, 

Never again to -wake. 

Never, 0 never ! 65 

Eleu loro, etc. Never, 0 never ! 

Where shall the traitor rest. 

He, the deceiver, 

Who could win maiden’s breast, 

Enin, and leave her ? ’Jo 

In the lost battle. 

Borne down by the flying. 

Where mingles war’s rattle 
With groans of the dying. 

Eleu loro, etc. There shall lie be lying. 75 

Her wing shall the eagle flap 
O’er the false-hearted ; 

His warm blood the wolf shall lap. 

Ere life be parted. 

Shame and dishonour sit 80 

By his grave ever ; 

Blessing shall hallow it. 

Never, 0 never ! 

Eleu loro, etc. Never, 0 never ! 


Boxxie Dundee. 

To the Lords of Convention ’twas Claver’se who spoke, 85 
“ Ere the Ning’s crown shall fall there are crorvns to be 
broke ; 

So let each CavaUer who loves lionoru' and me. 

Come follow the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 
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Come fill up my cup, come fill up my can. 

Come saddle yo\ir horses, and call up your men , 9^ 

Come open the IVest Port, and let me gang free, 

And it’s room for the bonnets of Bonny Dundee ’ ” 

Dundee he is mounted, he ndes up the street, 

The bells are rung bactward, the drums they are beat , 

But the Provost, douce man, said, “Just e’en let him be. 
The Gude Town is weel quit of that Deil of Dundee ” 96 
Come fill up my cup, etc 

As he rode down the sanctified bends of the Bow, 

III. carhne was flytmg and shaling her pow , 

But the young plants of grace they lool d couthie and alee. 
Thinking, “ Duck to thy bonnet, thou Bonny Duadeet” loi 
Come fill up my cup, etc 

IVitb sour-featured Whigs the Grassnmrlet was cramm’d 
As if half the West had set tryst to be bang’d , 

There was spite in each lool, there was fear in each e*e, 

As they watch d for the bonnets of Bonny Dundee 106 
Come fill up my cup, etc 

These cowls of Kfimamoek had spits and had speara. 

And lang halted gulhes to kill Cavahers , 

But they shrunk to close-heads, and the causeway was free. 
At the toss of the bonnet of Bonny Dundee r 1 1 

Come fiU up my cup, etc 

He apurr d to the foot of the proud Castle rock, 
ind with the gay Gordon he gallantly spoke. 

Let Ilona Meg and her marrows speak twa words or three, 
For the love of the bonnet of Bonny Dundee ” 1 16 

Come fill up my cup, etc. 

The Gordon demands of him which way he goes — 

“ Where er shall direct me the shade of Montrose ! 

Tour Grace in short spice shall hear tidings of me, 

Or that low lies the bonnet of Bonny Dundee 
Come fill up my cup, etc 


120 
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“ Tliere are lulls beyond Pentland, and lands beyond Portb, 
If there’s lords in the Lowlands, there’s chiefs in the Nort.h; 
There are wild Duniewassals, three thousand times three, 
Will cry hoigh I for the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 126 
Come fill up my cup, etc. 

“ There’s brass on the target of barlcen’d bull-hide ; 
There’s steel in the scabbard that dangles beside ; 

The brass shall be burnish’d, the steel shall flash free, 130 
At a toss of the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 

Come fiU up my cup, etc. 

“ Away to the liiUs, to the caves, to the roclcs — 

Ere I own an usmper. I’ll couch with the fox ; 

And tremble, false Wiiigs, in the midst of your glee, 135 
You have not seen the last of my bonnet and me ! ” 

Come fill up my cup, etc. 

He waved his proud hand, and the tiaimpets were blown, 
Tlie Irettle-drunis clash’d, and the horsemen rode on, 

Till on Eavelston's cliffs and on Clermiston's fee, 1 40 
Died awa}' the ■wild war-notes of Bonny Dimdee. 

Come fill up my cup, come fiU up my can. 

Come saddle the horses and call up the men. 

Come open your gates, and let me gae free. 

For it’s up with the bonnets of Bonny Dundee '. 1 45 
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BYKON. 


GEorfiB Gokdo> BvEO'r was born m 17SS and was Mucated 
at Harrow and Cam^iridge Hia Jlovra of (1807) '" as 

oontamptuonsly reviewed by Jcf&ey in 1S07» and this caUed forth 
Lirda a d Saleh Sertf>ee^a (JSOO) a vi^as saGrn. 
lJ\ron now began to travel, and m 1812 published the first two 
cantos of Chddt (i e Byrons) PUgnmia^t This was fol 

lowed by ft senes of metrical romances of passion, including Thr 
GwiVT, Tht Cormir and Lara Byron had now made his homo 
abroad and in 1817 found his true vein m S^ppo, a strio comic 
poem in the Ital an manner, which was far surpassed by Don Ju«a 
{lS19 21) Of Ins dramas Chm and Manfred are the finest In 
182-t byTon died at Misjolon"!!! from a fever caught while he was 
championing the causa of Greek independence 


The Ocpa’I 

(Prom ‘ Childe JIarold ”) 

There is a pleasure in the pathlras woods. 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 

There is societr where none intrudes, 

By the deep Sea, and music in its roar 
I lui e not nun the less, but Nature more, 5 

From thfse our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been Iiefore, 

To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
^Vhit I can ne tr eipress, yet cannot all conceal I 

Boll on, thou deep and dark bine Ocean — roll ' 10 

Tea thousand fletts sweep over thee in vain , 

Man marks the earth with rum— -bis control 
Stops With the shore, upon the watery plain 
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The wrecks are all thj deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 1 5 

When for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan. 
Without a grave, unfaiell’d, uncoflin’d and unknoivn. 


His steps are not upon thy paths — thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him — thou dost arise 20 

And shake him from thee ; the vile strength he wields 
For earth’s destruction thou dost all despise, 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 

And send’st him, shivering in thy playful spray, 
And howling, to his Gods, where haply lies 25 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, 

And dashest him again to earth — there let him lay. 


The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake. 

And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 30 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Theu- clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war — 

These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 35 
Alike the Ai-mada’s pride, or spoils of Tiafalgar. 


Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee — 
Assyria, Greece, Home, Carthage, what are they ? 
Thy watei-s washed them power while they were free. 
And many a tyrant since : their shores obey 40 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts : — not so thou, 
Hnchangeable save to thj' wild waves’ play. 

Time -writes no -(vrinkle on thine azure brow. 

Such as creation’s daAvn beheld, thou rollest no-w. 45 
ANTH, ■ 15 
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llioa glonoua mirror, wlicrr tbs Almigbtj'a fomn 
Glasses if self m temiicsta in all time — 

Calm or convulsed, m litwze, or gale, or storm, 
Icmg the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Darh-lieavmg — lioundle-s, endless, and suldime, 50 
The imago of Eternity, the throne 
Of the Invisihle even from out thy ehrae 
The inonsUrs of the deep aro made , each rone 
Ohej B thee , tliou gocst forth dread, fathomless, alone 

And 1 have loved thee, Oeenii ' and my joy 55 
Of youthful Bf>orts wns on thy hreast to he 
Borne like th) Imbhles, ona aid from a boy 
I wanton d with thy breakers — thev to mo 
"Were a dehght , and if the freshening sea 
Jlade them a terror — twaa a pleasing fear, 60 
For I was as it were a child of thee, , 

And trusted to tliv billows far and near. 

And laid uii Land upon thv mane — as I do here 


Libektt 

Eternal Spint of the cliainless Jlinl ' 

Bnghtest in dungeons. Liberty ' thou art 65 
For there thi habitation is the heart — 

The heart which love of thee alone can bind , 

And when thy sons to fetters arc consign’d — 

To fetters, and the damp vault’s dayless gloom. 
Their country conquers with tlieir martyrdom, 70 
And J rcedom's fame finds wings on eveiy wind. 
ChilJon ( thy pnson 13 3 hole place 

And thy sad floor an altar— for 'twas trod, 

Until his very steps have left a trace 

Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod, 75 
By Eonnivard * May none those marks efface ’ 

For thej appeal from tyranny to God, 
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The Destehction of Sennacherib. 


The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 

And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 

And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 8o 
IVlien the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is green. 

That host Avith their banners at sunset were seen : 

Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown. 
That host on the morrow lay wither’d and strowu. 85 

For the Angel of Death spi'ead his wings on the blast. 

And breathed in the face of the foe as he pass’d ; 

And the eyes of the sleepers wax’d deadly and chid. 

And them hearts but once heaved, and forever grew still ! 

And there lay the steed with liis nostril aU wide, 90 

But tlu'ough it there roU’d not the breath of his pride ; 

And the foam of his gasping lay wliite on the turf. 

And cold as the spray of the rock -beating surf. 

And there lay the rider distorted and pale. 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail ; 95 

And the tents were all silent, the banners alone. 

The lances uplifted, the trumpet unblown. 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail. 

And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ! 

And the might of the Gentile, imsmote by the sword, 100 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord ! 


“She Walks in BEAUTr.” 

She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies ; 
And all that’s best of dark and bright 
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Jlpet in lier asp«:t an 3 her ejes 105 

Thus mellow d to that tcnler h^lit 
t\ hich heaven to gaudjr dav denies 

One shade the more, one rav the lesa 
H 1 1 \idf raifiaiT d the Bawelcsa graco 
"Vtni ch waies m ererj riven tress, tio 

Or softlv hs;htcos o er her face 
"Wliere thoughts serenelv sweet eipress 
How pure how dear their dwelhn" place. 

And on that cheek and o cr that brow. 

So soft so calm ret eloquent itj 

The smiles that win tlie tints that glow. 

But till of (lavs in goodness sp«.nt 
A nuiid at ]ieacc w itli all below 
A heut whose love is lacoctat 


I ro^ Dov Jtj fv 

tVc learn from Iloraee Homer sometimes sleeps , 120 

feel without him ITordsworth sometimes wakes— 
To show « ith what complaccncv he creeps 

1\ ith his dear ' 0 aggontrf around liis lakes 
He wishes for a Wat to sail the deeps — 

Of ocean '' — lio of air and then he makes tij 

Another outcrr for a httle boat 
And dnvels seas to set it well afloat 

If lie must fam sweep o er the cthenal plain 
And Begasus runs restive m his dt aggon " 

Could he not liei, the Joan of Charles s It am ? 130 

Or pray Medea for a single dragon P 
Or if too classic for his vulgar brain 

He fear d hts neck to venture such a nag on 
And he must needs mount nearer to the moon 
Could not the blockhead ask for a balloon ? 135 
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"Pedlars,” and " Boats,” and "liV’aggons ! ” Oil ! ye shades 
Of Pope and Dryden, are ive come to this ? 

That ‘trash of such sort not alone erades 
Contempt, hut from the bathos’ vast abyss 
Ploats scumlike uppermost, and these Jack Cades 140 
Of sense and song above your graves may hiss ! — 

The " little boatman,” and his " Peter Bell,” 

Can sneer at him u'ho drew " Achitophel ! ” 

If ever I should condescend to prose, 

I ’ll write poetical commandments, which 145 

Shall supersede beyond all doubt all those 
That went before ; in these I shall enrich 
Illy text with many things that no one knows. 

And carry precept to the highest pitch : 

I’ll call the work “ Longinus o’er a Bottle, 150 

Or, Every Poet his oion Aristotle.” 

Thou shalt believe in Milton, Dryden, Pope ; 

Thou shalt not set up IVordswoi-tli, Coleridge, Southey ; 
Because the first is crazed beyond ail hope. 

The second drunk, the third so quaint and mouthy : 
With Crabbe it may be difficult to cope, 156 

And Campbell’s Hippocrene is somewhat drouthy : 

Thou shalt not steal from Samuel Kogers, nor 
Commit — flirtation with the muse of Moore. 


Stanzas fob Music. 

There be none of Beauty’s daughters 1 60 

With a magic like thee ; 

And like music on the waters 
Is thy sweet voice to me : 

When, as if its sonnd were causing 

The charmed ocean’s pausing, 165 

The w.aves lie still and gleaming, 

Aud the lull'd winds seem dreaming. 
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Anitbemilmtrlit moon wraring 
Her bright cliam o’er the deep , 
bVliose breast 13 gently heaving, J 7 ^^ 

As an infant's asleep 
So the spirit bows before thee, 

To listen and adore thee 
With a full but soft emotion. 

Like the swell of Summer’s otean 175 


“0^ THIS Day I coMPtETE 31 y Thirty sixth Year.” 

’Tis time tins heart should he unmoTcd, 

Since others it has ceased to move , 

Yet, though I cannot be beloved, 

Still let me love' 


Sfv davs are in the yellow leaf , l So 

The flowers and fmits of love are gone , 

The worm, the canker, and the gnef 
Are mine alone ’ 

The fire that on my bosom prei s 

I» lone as some volcanic isle , 185 

No torch 13 kindled at the blaze — 

A funeral pile ' 

The hope the fear, the jealous care. 

The exalted portion of the pam 
And power of love, I cannot share, 190 

But wear the chain 


But tia not /Aus— -aud ’tis not here — 

Such thoughts should shake my soul, nor bout. 
Where glory d*>c,ks the hero a hier, 

Or hinds his broff 


195 
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The sword, tlie banner, and the field. 

Glory and Greece, around me see ! 

The Spartan, borne upon his shield, 

Was not more free. 

Awake ! (not Greece — she is awake !) 200 

Awake, my spirit 1 Think through whom 
Thy life-blood tracks its parent lake, 

And then strike home I 

Tread tliose reviving passions down, 

Unworthy manhood ! — unto thee 205 

Indiflterent should the smile or frown 
Of beauty be. 

If thou regret’st thy j’outh, wJnj Kvef 
The land of honourable death 
Is here ; — up to the field, and give 210 

Away thy breath ! . 

Seek out — less often sought than found— 

A soldier’s grave, for thee the best ; 

Then look around, and choose thy ground. 

And take thy rest. 2 1 5 


From “The Cousair.” 

Slow sinks, more loveh' ere his i-aco be run. 

Along Morea’s hills the setting sun ; 

Not, as in northern climes, obscurely bright. 

But one unclouded blaze of living light ! 

O'er the hush’d deep the yellow beam he throws, 220 
Gilds the green wave, that trembles as it glows .... 
Descending fast, the mount lin shadows kiss 
Thy glorious gulf, uuconqucr’d Salarais ! 

Their azure arches through the long expanse 
Jlore deeply purpled meet his mellonung glance, 225 
And tendercst tints, along their summits driven, 
Mark his gay course and own the hues of heaven. 
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Lfi«U IICMT (1784 18S9) was «ittacs.t«I at Chris*'# Hospital and 
early took to litefatnre aod juiirnaliam In 1816 he lesned bis 
Story of temarlcable for lU free nso of the heroic couplet 

Throughout his life Hunt sias an ardent politician, and edited 
several papers, such as Tht AaMnnnnr, Tfis fnd%calcr^ and Tkf 
Liberal in the interest of the extreme Radicals Hunt srss 
incapable of an} great or sustained etfurt, and is at his best id 
such short but perfect poems as Ah<nt ten AdJiem and the Nile 
Sonnet 


Abou Bev Aphem 

Aboit Beif Adliem (may his tribe increase) 

Awoke one nifflit Irom a deep dream of peace, 

And saw, witlun the moonlight m hia room, 

Slaking it nch, and like a lily in bloom. 

An Angel wntmg in a book of gold S 

Exceihling peace hail made Ben Adhera liold. 

And to the Presence in the room he said, 

“ "What wntest thou ^ ” — The Vision raised its head. 
And mth a look made of all sweet accord. 

Answered, "The names of those wlio love the Lord " i o 
*‘ And IS mme one ■' ” said Abou “ Nay, not so,'’ 
Eeplied the Angel Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerly still, and sud, " I pray thee tlien, 

"Write me as one that lores bis fellow men ” 

The Angel wrote and yamshed The next night 15 
It came again ^vlth a great wakening light. 

And showed the names whom lore of God had blessed. 
And lo 1 Ben Adhem's name led all the rest 
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CAMPBELL. 


TII05H1 C.oirr.r.i.T. (I777-1S1 1) iva« l^mi nnd etlii'.'.atc'l .at ni.l'iow. 
Ifr nc'iuimi .an c.ariy mastery i.f rh'-toric-a! ])lira«f niu! n-^ot'ant 
riiytlim, nixi in 170'.! Iii.a |Kjli=ii(aI I'l'nn:r't of 

Ci"tiii>!K'U iniw f-'ll tintli-r llic fju'II »il Kallail px'try nn<l avroto 
fih tfirei- gnat Kattlc-hnC'. Th‘, Marivn tf JSuy'nrt'!, Hoh'n- 
Itn'l'i:, Th' ll'Jtil' oj thf Jpiltii-, nnd m.aiiy l.a!l;ul«, .eorni' of aahich 
Bn- iv.jinlar to tliia tl.ay, Fiicli a? f.orrt D'nujUtrr, His only 

nllit'r f’ta'.aine-l •■ITort '.■."as tin- iiv'tricai roinanci', (j’-rtrvlt of 
\Vr,-oitsli!;i, a nanaitiac- jiocin in the Sivn'-'f rinn <.t.anz.a. 


Tun Batti.i; ok the Baltic. 

Of Nelson and tlio North 
Sing the glorious day’s renown. 

When to b.ittle fierce came forth 
All the might of Deiunarlc’s Crown ; 

And her anus along the dec\> ^iroudly shone •, 
By each gun the lighted brand 
In a bold determined hand : 

And the prince of all the land 
lyo-l them on. 


10 


I 


lO 
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Hearts of OaV ' our captam cned Trhea each S'!!! 
From ila sdamantme Upa 

Spread a death shade round the ships, *5 

Like the hnmcaae eel pso 
Of tl 0 sua ' 

Again! aijamt again! 

An I the 1 avoc di I not slacT. 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 
To our cheenng sent ua bach — 

Their shots along the deep slowlj -boom — 

Then ceased— and all is wail, 

As they strike the shattered sad , 

Or m conflagration pale 35 

Li^Jit tha gloom > 

Out spake tl 0 victor tl cn 
Vs he ball d tl em o cr the wave 
h e are brothers * we are men • 

And we conquer but to save ' — 4^ 

So instead, of dentl let ua bwvr 

But yield proud foe thy fleet 

With thy crews at England s feel 

An\ nuihe submission meet 

To our King 45 

Tlien DenmarL bless d our chief 
That 1 e gave her wounds repose 
And the soun Is of joy and gnef 
From her people wildly rose 

As death withdrew his shades from the day 3° 
^VTiile the sun look, d smibng— bright 
0 er a wide and woeful sight 
Wliere tho fires of funeral b^ht 
Died away ' 

Now joy Old England raise 55 

For the tidmgs of thv m ^lit 
By the festal cities blaze 
11 hdo the wine cup sh aes jo I ght — 
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And yet, amidst that joy and uproar, 

Let us think of them that sleep, 6o 

Pull many a fathom deep, 

By thj' ■wild and stormy steep, 

Elsinore ! 

Brare hearts ! to Britain’s pride 

Once BO faithful and so true, 65 

On the deck of fame that died. 

With the gallant, good Eiou : 

Soft sigh the winds of heaven o’er then' grave. 
While the billow mournful rolls. 

And the mermaid’s song condoles, 70 

Singing glory to the souls 
Of the brave ! 


Men of England. 

Men of England ! who inherit 

Eights that cost your sires their blood ! 

Men whose imdegenerate spirit 75 

Has been proved on field and flood — 

f 

By the foes you’ve fought uncmmted, 

By the glorious deeds ye’ve done. 

Trophies captured — ^breaches mounted, 

Ha-vdes conquered — ^kingdoms won ! So 

Tet, remember, England gathers 
Hence but fnxitless wreaths of fame. 

If the freedom of your fathers 
Glow not in your hearts the' same. 

What are monuments of bravery, 85 

Where no public virtues bloom ? 

What avail in hinds of slavery, 

Ti-ophied temples, arch, anil tomb ? 
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Pageants I — Let the -world revere ns 

For our people's rights and law a, 50 

And the breasts of cmc heroes 
Bared in Freedom’s holy cause 

Tours are Hampden’s, Eussell’a gloiy, 

Sidney's matchless shade is yours, — 

Martyrs in heroic story, 95 

Worth a hundred Agincourts • 

We re the sons of sires that bafiled 
Crowned and mitred tyranny , 

They defied the field and scaffold 
For their birthrights — so will we* loo 


MOORE 


Tliouis Moore (1779 1952) was bom of [oor parents in DiiWm, 
and ediicated at Znnifj Gsllege la ^797 !ta otcae to AsKwJjn and 
soon engaged in literary work In lb07 he begin the anccesaivo 
senes of Irn<K which won him fame and fortune during 

the next thirty jears, they include such well knoim Jvrics as 
hath a freammy eye and Thi Vottn j May Moati In 1817 
Moore publiahed bis Lnlia Eookh, an Oiiencal tale, narrated with 
much richness of imagery and smoothness of lersifi cation In 
later life Moore turned to political and general satire His Fadgt 
Family tji T'aris (the Briton abroad) still Lves by reason of its 
dehghtful humour and its successful treatment of a thenio of 
perennial interest 


The Mivstrel bot 

The Mmstrel-boy to the war is gone. 

In the ranks of death you 11 find him , 

His father’s sword be has girded on, 

And lus wild harp slung behmd him — 

‘ Laud of song ' ' said the warrior bard, 5 

‘ Tbougb all the world betray tliee. 

One sword, at least, thy rights shall guard. 

One faithful harp shall praise thee ' ” 
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The minstrel fell ! — ^but the foeman’s chain 
Could not bring his proud soul under ; lo 

Tlie harp he loved ne’er spoke again, 

Por he tore its chords asunder; 

And said, “ No chains shall suUy thee. 

Thou soul of love and bravery ! 

Tby songs were made for the brave and free, 15 
They shall never sound in slaveiy ! ” 


When he who adores thee. 

When he who adores thee has left but the name 
Of his fault and his sorrows behind, 

Oh ! say, wilt thou weep, when they darken the fame 
Of a life that for thee was resign’d ? 20 

Yes, weep, and however my foes may condemn. 

Thy tears shall efface their decree ; 

For Heaven can witness, though guilty to them, 

I have been but too faithful to thee. 

With thee were the dreams of my earliest love ; 25 

Every thought of my reason was thine ; 

In my last humble prayer to the Spirit above. 

Thy name shall be mingled with mine. 

Oh ! blest are the lovere and friends who shall live 
The days of thy gloiy to see ; 30 

But the next dearest blessing that Heaven can give 
Is the pride of thus dying for thee. 


Sound the Loud Timbrel. 

Slrni.iM’s SoNO. 

“And Min'ani the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel 
in her hand ; and all the women went out after her with timbrels 
and with dances.” — Cxod. xv. 20. 

Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egj'pt’s dark sea 1 
Jehov.ah has triumphed — His people are free. 
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Sm" — for tlie pnde of the tyrant is hrohen, 33 

lii3 chariots, his horsemen, all splendid and braxe. 

How vain was their boasting' — the Lord hath but spoLen, 
And chanots and horsemen are sunk m the wave. 

Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea ' 

Jehovah has triumph’d— His people are free 40 

Praise to the Conqueror, praise to the Lord, 

His word was our arrow. His breath was our sword ' — 
"Who shall return to tell Egypt the sfoiy 

Of those she sent forth in the hour of her pnde ^ 

For the Lord hath look’d out from His pillar of glory, 45 
And all her brave thousands are dash'd m the tide 
Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea ' 

Jehovah has triumph’d — His people are free 


SHELLEY. 


Pmcr Brssin; SarttET was bom id 1792 and edaeatcd at Eton 
and Oxford From the latter he was expelled on a Cbaiye of 
atheism, and now he began a life of wandenng, spent chiefly on 
the Continent His first work was Qureii Slab, a somewhat formless 
poem of revolt, followed by Alattor (1812>, Thr Ptioli of It!am 
(1817), a romance of revolntion, Jnlvin awl MaJdalo, the monument 
of his friendship witli Byron, his two great dramas, /Voiiu/Aett* 
Uinhatind and The Cenci, the Ivnc drama of (1821) eelehrat 

mg the freedom of Greece and Adoitau, an elegy on the death of 
Keats Shelley was also the author of many short lyncs among 
which we can only mention the odes To a Slytarl, To the II eet 
ITind, To the Clovd Shelley met his death by drowning at Lenei, 
on the tiay of Speina, in I8ZJ 


To Nigut 

Sw iftly walk over the western wave. 

Spirit of Night ' 

Out of the misty eastern cave, 

"Where, all the long and lone daylight. 

Thou wovest dreams of yoy and fear, 5 

"Which make thee terrible and dear, — 

Swift be thy flight ' 
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Wrap tlij' form in a mantle grey, 

Star-imvTouglit 

Blind -with thine hair the eyes of day, lO 

Kiss her until she bo wearied out, 

Then wander o’er cit\-, and sea, and land. 
Touching all with thine opiate wand — 

Come, long sought ! 

When I arose and saw the dawn, 1 5 

I sighed, for thee ; 

■When light rode high, and the dew was gone. 
And noon lay heavy on ilower and tree. 

And the weary Day turned to his rest. 

Lingering like an unloved guest, 20 

I sighed for thee. 


Song from “Pkometheus Unbound.” 

Life of Life ! thy lips cnJdndle 
With their love the breath between them ; 

And thy smiles before they dwindle 

Slake the cold air fire ; then screen them 25 
In those looks, whera whoso gazes 
Faints, entangled in their mazes. 

Child of Light ! thy limbs are burning 

Through the vest which seems to hide them ; 

As the radiant lines of morning 30 

Through the clouds ere they divide them ; 

And this atmosphere divinest 
Sluouds thee wheresoe’er thou shinest. 

Fair are others none beholds thee. 

But thy voice sound.s low and tender, 3:; 

Like the fairest, for it folds thee 
From the sight, that liquid splendour. 

And all feel, yet see thee never. 

As I feel now, lost for ever! 
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Lamp of Earth' irhere'cr thou morest 40 

Its dim Bhapos are clod with brightness. 

And the souls of whom thou lorest 
Walk upon the winds with hghtness 
Till they fail, as I am faihng, ^ 

Lmy, lost, yet unbewailmgl 45 


To A Sktlapk 

Had to thee, blithe spirit ' 

Bird thou never wert, 

That from heaven, or near it. 

Poorest thy full heart 

In profuse strains of unpremeditated art 5 ° 

Higher still and higher, 

From the earth thou spnngest. 

Like a cloud of fire, 

TW \sVsa. daft-p tWa 

And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever smgesk 55 

In the golden lightning 
Of the settmg snn. 

O’er which clouds are brightening. 

Thou dost float and run, 

Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun 60 

The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight , 

Like a star of heaven, 

In the broad, daylight 

Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shnll delight 65 

Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere. 

Whose mtense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear, 

Untd we hardly see, we feel that it is there 


70 
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All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 

As, when night is bare. 

From one lonely clovid 

Tlie moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflowed. 

What thou art we Icnow not ; 7*1 

What is most like thee ? 

From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see. 

As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 8o 

Like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought. 

Singing hjTuns unbidden, 

Till the* world is wrought 

To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not : 85 


Like a high-bom maiden 
In a palace tower. 

Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 

With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower. 90 


Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew. 

Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue 

Among the flowere and grass which screen it from the 


Like a rose embowered 
In its owir green leaves, 

Dy warm winds deflowered. 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint Avith too much sweet these 
thieves ; 

AKtn. 


heavy-Avinged 

ICX) 

16 
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Sound of vernal show^ers 
On the twinlling grass , 

Ham awakened liowers 
All that erer -was 

Jojous, and clear, and fresh, thj music doth surpass 105 


"Waking or asleep. 

Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream 

Or how could thj notes flow m such a crystal streani ? i lo 


We look before and after 
And pine for what is not 
Our Biccerest laughter 
With some pam is fraught 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought 


yW J fu? Axvn tiS 

Hate, and pride and fear , 

If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 

I know not how thy joy we erer could come near 120 


Better than all measures 
Of dehght and sound, 

Better than all treasures 
That in books are found 

Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the ground i 135 


Teach me half the gladness 
That thy bram must know. 

Such harmonious madness 
From my bps would flow. 

The world should hsteu then, as I am bstenmg now 130 
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Song. 

Eai-ely, rarely comest thou, 

Spirit of Delight ! 

Wherefoi-e hast thou left me uow 
Many a day and night ? 

Many a •weary night and day 135 

’Tis since thou art fled a-ivay. 

Ho-\v' shall ever one like me 
"Win thee back again ? 

With the joyous and the free 

Thou wilt scoff at pain. 1 40 

Spirit false 1 thou hast forgot 
All hut those who need thee not. 

As a lizard -with the shade 
Of a trembling leaf, 

Thoa with sorww art diszaaj~ed ; r 45 

Even the sighs of grief 
Eeproach thee, that thou ait not near. 

And reproach thou ■wilt not hear. 

Let me set my mournful ditty 

To a merry measure, 150 

Thou -wilt never come for pity. 

Thou -wilt come for pleasure. 

Pity then •will cut a^waj’ 

Those cruel vrings, and thou -wilt stay. 


I love all that thou lovest, 155 

Spirit of Delight ! 

The fresh Earth in ne^w leaves drest. 

And the starry night ; 

Autumn evening, and the mom 

TiTien the golden mists are bom. 1 60 
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I love anoT7, and all the forma 
Of the radiant frost , 

I love vrai es and winds and stonns. 
Everything almost 

IVluch IS Nature’s, and may bo 105 

Untainted by man’s misery. 


I love tranquil solitude. 

And such Eoaety 
Aa la quiet, wise and good , 

Between thee and me i "o 

IVhat difference f hut thon dost possess 
The things I seek, not love them less, 

I love Love — though he has wings. 

And hke light can flee, 

But above all other things, 175 

Spirit I love tliee — 

Thou art love and hfe ' 0 come, 

Make once more my heart thy home 


Adovais 

The One remams, the many change and pass , 

Heaven b light for ever shines Earth s shadows fly, 
Life like a dome of many coloured glass, 181 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments — Die, 

If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost sect ' 
Eollow where all 13 fled '-—Rome s azure sty, 185 
Flowers rums statues music, words are weak 
The glory they transfuse with fitting truth to speak 

Why linger, why turn back, why shnnk, my Heart ? 
Thy hopes are gone before from all things here 
They have departed , thou shouldst now depart I 1 90 
A light 13 passed from the revolvong year. 

And man, and woman , and what still is dear 
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Attracts to crush, repels to make thee •srither. 

The soft sky smiles, the low wind whispers near : 

’Tis Adonais calls ! oh, hasten thither, 195 

No more let Life divide what Death can join together. 

That Light whose smile kindles the Universe, 

That Beauty in which all things work and move. 

That Benediction which the ecUpsmg Curse 
Of birth can quench not, that sustaining Love 200 
"Which, through the web of being blindly wove 
By man and beast and earth and air and sea. 

Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 
The fire for which aU thirst ; now beams on me. 
Consuming the last clouds of cold mortahty. 205 

The breath whose might I have invoked in song 
Descends on me ; my spirit’s bark is driven 
Far from the shore, far from the trembling throng. 
Whose sails were never to the tempest given ; 

The massy earth and sphered skies are riven ! 210 

I am home darkly, fearfully, afar ; 

Wliilst burning through the inmost veil of Heaven, 
Tlie soul of Adonais, like a star. 

Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are 


Autumn: A Diege. 

The warm sun is failing, the bleak wind is wailing, 215 
The bare boughs are sighing, the pale flowers are dying. 
And the year 

On the earth her deathbed, in a shroud of leaves dead. 

Is lying. 

Come, months, come away, 220 

From November to Jlaj', 

In your saddest array ; 

Follow the bier 
Of the dead cold year. 

And like dim shadows watch by her sepulchre. 225 
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The chill rain is fallm^, the nipt vform is crawling. 

The rivers are swelling the thunder is knelling 
For the jear. 

The blithe swaHows are flown, and the lizards each gone 
To his dwelbng , 2 jq 

Come months, come away , 

Put on white black and grey, 

Let your hght sisters play — 

Ye iollow the bier 

Ot the dead cold year 23^ 

And make her grave green with tear on tear 


The Cloud 


I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
Ftom the seas and the streams 
I bear light shade for the leaves when lard 
In their noondav rlreams 
From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet birds every one 
When rocked to vest on their mother s breast 
As she dances about the sun 
I wield the flail of the lashing had 
And T/hiten the green plains under, 
knd then agam I dissolve in ram. 

And laugh as I pass m thunder 


I sift the enow on the mountains below, 
And their great pmes groan aghast , 

And all the night tis my pillow white 
While I sleep in the arms of the blast 
Sublime on the towers ot my skvev bowers. 
Lightning my pilot gits 
In a cavern under is fettered the thunder. 
It struggles and howls at fits , 

Over earth and ocean with gentle motion 
This pilot is guiding me 
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Lured by the love of the genii that move 

In the depths of the purple sea ; 260 

Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, 

Over the lakes and the plains, 

Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream, 

The Spirit he loves remains ; 

And I aU the while bask in heaven’s blue smile, 265 
Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 


The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes. 

And his burning plumes outspread. 

Leaps on the back of my sailing rack. 

When the morning star shines dead. 270 

As on the jag of a mountain crag. 

Which an earthquake rocks and swings. 

An eagle alit one moment ma)' sit 
In the light of its golden wings. 

And when sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath, 
Its ardours of rest ancl of love, 276 

And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
Prom the depths of heaven above. 

With wings folded I rest, on my airy nest. 

As still as a brooding dove. 280 

That orbed maiden with white fire laden 
Whom mortals call the moon, 

Grlides glimmering o’er my fleece-hke floor. 

By the midnight breezes strewn ; 

And wherever the heat of her unseen feet, "285 

Which only the angels hear. 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof. 

The stars peep behind her and peer ; 

And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 

Like a swarm of golden bees, 290 

When I widen the rent of my wind-built tent. 

Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas. 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 

Ai'e each paved with the moon and these. 
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I bind the gun’s throne with a burning lone, ^95 

And the moon’s isith a girdle of pearl , 

The volcanoes are dun and the stars reel and swim; 

Tt hen the whirlwinds mj banner unfurL 
From cape to cape, with a bndge-lile shape, 

Over a torrent sea, 3^ 

Sunbeam proof I bang libe a roof. 

The mountains its columns be 
The triumphal arch through which I march 
TVith hurricane, fire and snow, 
dVhen the powers of the air are chained to raj chaif. 

Is the nnibon'Colcitired bow 3^ 

The sphere fire above its soft colours wove, 

"While the moist earth was laughing below 

I am the daughter of earth and water, 

And the nursling of the str 3 

I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores , 

I change, but I cannot die 
For after the ram, when with never a gtam 
The, pasdian nf hjcssen \s base 
^d the winds and sunbeams with their conver glfums 
Build up tie blue dome of au, 316 

I sdentlj laugh at mi own cenotaph 
And out of the caverns of ram 
lake a child from the womb hie a ghost from the t-omb, 
1 arise and upbuild it again 3 lo 
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KEATS. 


John Keats wns bom in London in 1795, and after an tinsuo- 
ccssful attempt to prepare himself for a Burgeon, took to literature. 
His first great poem was Entlfftnion (ISIS), liarslily reviomed by 
the great quarterlies. In 1S'2() be issued a second volume con- 
taining, amongst others, jsabetia. Eve of St. Affncji, Eamia, the odes 
7'o a S'tg?ititi{falc, On a Grecian Um, To Antumn, in fact nearly all 
bis finest work. Keats died of consumption at Rome in 1821, 
leaving the unfinisbcd poem of Hyperion, a Miltonic fragment, 
describing the overthroiv of the Titans. 


To A Nighting.vee. 

In tho spring of 1S19, n nlgUtingvlc built her nest nest Mr. Pevan's house. Keats 
took great pleasure in licr song, and one morning took his chair from (he breakfas*t- 
tahle to the grass plot under n plum tree, vhem he remained bct’vrecn two and three 
hours. He then readied tlic hou«c with pome scraps of paper in hi* hand, which ho 
soon put together in the form of this Ode. 

Mr heart ache.s, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I liad drunk. 

Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and Lethe-wards had simk : • 

’Tis not throtigh envy of thy happy lot, 5 

But being too happy in thy happiness, — 

That thou, lighCwingcd Diyad of the trees, 

In some melodious plot 
Of heechen green, and shadows numberless, 

Singest of summer in full-throated ease. lo 

O for a draught of vintage, that hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the deep-delved earth. 

Tasting of Flora and the country-green. 

Dance, and Provencal song, and sun-burnt mirth! 

0 for a beaker full of the warm South, 

Pull of the time, the blushful Hipiiocrene, 

With beaded hubbies winking at the brim. 

And purple- stained mouth ; 

That I might drink, and leave the world unseen. 

And with thee fade away into the forest dim : 


20 
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FaJe far dissolvo, and quite forget 
What tbou among the leaves hast never known. 

The weariness, the fever, and the fret 

Here, where men bit and hear each other groan , 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last grej^ hairs, 25 

Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thm, and dies , 
Where hut to think is to he full of sorrow 
And leaden ^yed despairs , 

WTiem beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes. 

Or new Love pine at them beyond to morrow 30 

Away ' away ’ for I will fly to thee, 

Hot charioted hy Hacchna and his patds. 

But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 

Though the dull hram peipleies and retards 
Already with thee* tender is the night, 35 

And haply the Queen Moon js on her throne, 
Cluster'd around hy all her stany Fays , 

But here there is no light, 

Save what from heaven is with the hreexes blown 
Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy ways 


I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 41 

Hor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs. 

But, m embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the frmt-tree wild , 45 

White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantme , 

Fast fading iiolets cover’d up m leaves, 

And mid-May’s eldest child, 

Tlie coming musk-tose, full of dewy wine, 

The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves 50 


Darkling I listen , and for many a tune 
I have been half m love with easeful Death, 
Call’d him soft names in many a mused rh j me 
To take into the oir my qmet breath , 

How more than ever seems it nfh to die, 


55 
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To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 

While thou art pouring forth thr soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy ! 

Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain — 

To thy high requiem become a sod. 6o 

Thou wast not horn for death, immortal Bird ! 

hTo hungry generations tread thee down ; 

The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown : 

Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 65 

Through the sad heart of Ruth, when sick for home. 
She stood in tears amid tlie alien corn ; 

The same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 

Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 70 

Forlorn ! the very word is like a beU 

To toll me back from thee to my sole self. 

Adieu ! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 

Adieu ! adieu ! thy plaintive anthem fades 75 

Past the near meadows, over the still stream. 

Tip the hiU-side ; and now ’tis buried deep 
In the next valley-glades ; 

Was it a vision, or a waking dream ? 

Fled is that music : — do I wake or sleep ? 80 

On a G-becian IJen. 

Thou still unravish’d bride of quietness! 

.Thou foster-child of Silence and slow Time, 

Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 

A flowery tale more sweetly than om rhyme : 

What leaf -fringed legend harmts about thy shape 85 
Of deities or mortals, or of both. 

In Tempo or the dales of Arcady ? 

What men or gods are these ? What maidens loath ? 
W’hat mad pursuit ? What struggle to escape ? 

What pipes and timbrels ? What wild ecstasy ? 90 
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Heard melodies are sweet, but those unlieard 
Are sweeter, therefore, je soft pipes, phv on; 

Not to the sensual ear, but. more endear d. 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone 
Pair youth, lieneath the trees, thou const not Icire 95 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare , 

Hold Lover, never, never canst tbon Visa, 

Though winning near the goal— yet do not gnere, 
fehe cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss. 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair ! 100 

Ah, happy, happy boughs * that cannot shed 
Tour feves, nor ever bid the Spring axLeu , 

And happy melodist unwearied. 

For ever piping songs for ever new, 

More happy love ’ more happy, happy love 1 105 

For ever warm and still to be enjoy’d. 

For ever panting and for ever j oung , 

All breathing human mssion far above. 

That leaves a heart high sorrowful and cloy’d, 

A burning forehead, and a parching tongue, no 

Who are these coming to the sacrifice ^ 

To what green alhvr, 0 msstertous pnest 
Lead et thou that heifer lowing at the shies. 

And all her silken flanks with garkinds drest P 
Wliat little town by river or sea shore, 1 1 5 

Or mountam built with pe-iceful citadel. 

Is emptied of its folk, this pious mom ? 

And little town thy streets for evemioro 
\\ lU silent be and not a soul to tell 

IVhy thou art desolate, can e’er return, 1 10 

0 Attic shape' Pair attitude ' with hrede 
Of marble mpn and maidens overwrought, 

With forest branches and the trodden we^ , 

Thou, silent form ' dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity Cold Pastoral ! 'i 2^ 



LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI. 


When old age shall this generation waste, 

Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st. 
Beauty is truth, truth beauty,”— that is all 
Te know on earth, and all 3 'e need to know. 


La' Belle Dame sans Meeci. 

'0 what can ail thee, loiight-at-arms. 
Alone and palelj’ loitering ? 

The sedge is withered from the lake. 
And no bh'ds sing. 

0 what can ail thee, knight-at-arms. 

So haggard and so woe-begone ? 

The squirrel’s granai'y is full, 

Ajud the harvest’s done. 

1 see a lily on thy brow, 

With anguish moist and fever-dew' ; 

And on thy cheek a fading rose 
Bast withereth too. 

I met a lady in the meads. 

Pull beautiful — a faery’s child ; 

Her hair was long, her foot was light, 
And her eyes were wild. 

I made a garland for her head. 

And bracelets too, and fragrant zone ; 

She looked at me as she did love. 

And made sweet moan. 

I set her on ray pacing steed. 

And nothing else saw all day long ; 

Por sideways would she bend, and sing 
A faery’s song. 

She.found me roots of relish sweet. 

And honey wild, and manna dew ; 

And sure in language strange she said, 
“ I love thee ti-ue.” 
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XTTIII 

Stolen to tins paradise, and so entraiicc<l, 

PorphjTo (jazed upon her empty dress, 2Z5 

And liateAing to her IjreatUitig, i£ it chanced 
To wake into a slumbeious tenderness , 

"Wliicli when he heard, that minute did he bless, 
And breathed liimself then from the closet crept, 
Noiseless as fear in a wide wilderness, 230 

And over the hushed carpet, silent, stept. 

And ’tween the curtains peeped, where. Id how 
fast she slept 

KZIX 

Then by the bedside virhore the fided moon 
Made a dim, silver twilight, soft be set 
A table, and, half anguished, threw thereon 235 
A cloth of woven crimson, gold, and jet 
O for some drowsy Morphean amulet ' 

The boisterous, midnight, festive clanon, 

The kettledrum, and far heard clarionet. 

Affray his ears, though but in dying tone 2.^0 

The haU door shuts agim, and all the noise is gone 

zzx 

And stiU she slept an azure lidded sleep. 

In blanched hnen, smooth, and lavcndered, 

While he forth from the closet brought a heap 
Of caudied apple, quince, and plum, and goui^ , 245 
IV ith jellies soother than the creamy curd. 

And lucent syrops tinct with cinnatnon , 

Manna and dates, in argosy transferred 
From Fez and spiced dainties, every one, 

From silken Saniarcand to cedared Lebanon 250 

XXXI 

These deheates he heaped with glowing hand 
On golden dishes aud m baskets bright 
Of wreathed silver sumptuous they stand 
In the retirel quiet of the night. 
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Pilling tlie cliilly room with perfume light. 255 
“And. now, iny love, my seraph fair, awahe! 

Thou art my heaven, and I thine eremite : 

Open thine eyes, for meelc St. Agnes’ sake, 

Or I shall drowse beside thee, so my soul doth ache.” 


MACAULAY. 


Tiiomas Babinotqn Macaulav was bom in 1800, iind cdiieatcd 
privately and at Trinity, Cambridge. Ho entered political life, but 
his tastes were largely historical and literary. His Assay*, 
published in book-form in 1843, were collected from his contri- 
butions to the Edinburgh Reuiexo. About the same time ho issued 
his spirited Lays of Ancient Borne. The first two volumes of his 
History of England were published in 1848, the fifth and last in 
1839, the year of his death. Macaulay is an incomparable master 
of style, and never has history been made more fascinating than it 
was by him. 


Iybt, or the War or the League. 


Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all gloiues are ! 
And glory to our Sovereign Liege, King Henry of Navarre'. 
Now let there be the merry sound of music and of dance. 
Through thy cornfields green, and sunny vines, oh pleasant 
land of Prance! 


And thou, EocLelle, our own Rochelle, proud city of the 
waters, , 

Again let rupture light the eyes of aU thy mourniuc 
daughters. ® 

As thou wert coustaut in our ills, be joyous in our ioy, 

Por cold, and stiff, .and still are they who wronHit thy 
walls annoy. 

turned the chance of 


Hurrah! Hurrah! for Ivi-y, and Henry of Nararre. 
ANTir. 


10 



JlACtClAT 




Oil' huTs otir liiTirts w'l licitiucr 'wlieii at the <lmii of 
(.laT 

the amv of tho lieajfue tlnivu out itt louir arraj , 

\\ itb ^ll its pnest lei citizens and nil its ttKl pis.’-s 

*Viul Appenzelfl stout infantn ind E^ont s Tltimsh 
spears 

Tliere rode the brood of false TiOrrame the curses of our 
UbI 

\n I <1 irk llaTeiiue was m the uiulst a trancheon in his 
hand 

And as we loekcil on them wi, thoujht of faemes eni 
purpled flood 

knl (^ood Coligni s hoin luir all dal hied with hts 1 looil 

And we cried uuto the livm^' (jol who rules the fate <f 
war 

To fight for His own hoi r name md Henn of Jiavarre 30 


The King is come to marshal us in all his amour drcst 
knd he has liound a snow white plumt upon lus pUant 
crest 

He looked upon his jeople and a tear was in his eve , 

He looked ujion the traitors and his glance was stem and 
high 

Ihght gmciouslr he smiled on us as rolled from wiflg to 
win^ 

Down all our Ime a leafemn,, «hiut God save our fjord 
till. King 

And if mv standard bean r f ill as fall full well He inav, 
ior never s.iw I promise vit . t such a bloodv fray. 

Press when re see mi white plume shine amidst the ranis 
of war 

knd be TOUT . nflammt to day the helmet of Navarre ” 3c 


Hu^ ’ *]**■ H^rl fo the mingled dm 

Of We and steed anl tniiip and drum and roann'r cul 
’verm ^ 


The teiw Duke i3 prickm fast otrosn Saint An In. s plain 
Uith aUthehitvling hiv ilrr of Ouelden. aul A.lmaTme 
^w by the hp-, of thn,^ >e loTe fair gentlemen of Prance 
Charge for the g< Idi n hlics —upon them with the Lince 
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A thousand spurs are strildng deep, a thousand spears in 
rest, 

A thousand hniglits are pressing close behind the snow- 
white crest : 

And in they burst, and on they rushed, while, like a guiding 
star. 

Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of Navaia-e. 

Now, God he praised, the day is ours! Mayenne hath 
turned his rein. 41 

D’Aumale hath cried for guartei'. Tlie Flemish count is 
slain. 

Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a Biscay 
gale ; . . . 

The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, and 
cloven mail. 

j^ind then we thought on vengeance, and, all along our van, 

“ Eeinember St. Bartholomew,” was passed from man to 
man. 46 

But out spake gentle Henry, “ No Frenchman is my foe : 

Down, down with every foreigner, but let your brethren go.” 

Oh 1 was there ever such a Icnight, in friendship or in war. 

As om' Sovereign Lord, King Henry, the soldier of Navarre ? 


Right weU fought all the Frenchmen who fought for France 
to-day : 5 1 

And many a lordly banner God gave them for a prey. 

But we of the religion have borne us best in fight ; 

And the good Lord of Eosuy has ta'en the cornet wliite. 

Our own time Maximihan the cornet white hath ta’en, 55 

The cornet white with crosses black, the flag of false 
Lorraine. 

Up with it high ; unfurl it wide ; that all the host may know 

How God hath humbled the proud house which wrought 
His Church such woe ; 

Then on the ground, while trumpets sound their loudest 
point of war. 

Fling the red shreds, a footcloth meet for Henry of 
Navarre. 60 



m itDors 


2b0 

JIo' maidtus of Vif mil , Iio! inalroni otLiicoriif', 

Weep, weep, and reud your f‘>r 

Ho ' Fliilip, wml. for cliiriU, tliy Meiican pistoJes, 

'Hiat Mtfferp monks may mor » f'^ss for lliy poor kik-if- 

men’a souls , , , i 

Ho' gafhnt nobles ot Hio T<easvie, look flmt yoni nrnii U 

Ho I ^mrghera of Sunt GoncMive. keep walcli ami ivanl to- 

For OM God hath cnishe^l the tymut. our Go<l Iiith rat^e'l 
the slave, 

And mocked the counsel of the wise, and the v iloiir of the 
brase 

Then rIoft to His Iioly nime. from whom all glones are, 
And glory to our Sovereign Ij*’rd, King Htnry of Isaiiarre 


buddoes 


Thomas Lovtll IIedpoes »(v» born in Toly ISW and wiu ciluratwl 
nt Oiford Ills Lrst srork was a pHv Tni lirvli't Traqrilij, pub 
lislied in IS22. Ho died in after a -wsndcnng and eirnlfitl 
life spent cbieBy on tlio Ooiitment JIis pnncipol work, lUiiKf 
JiM hook, on which ho had spent twenty jeats, mss publi>-Iied after 
his death. 


Debau pedlakt 

If there were dreams to sell, 
dVhat would you bos ^ 

Some cost a pngsm" bell , 
borne a hght sigh 

That shakes from Life s fresh crown 5 

Only a rose leaf down 
If there were dreatns to sell, 

Jferry and sad to tell, 

And the cner rung the liell, 

IVhat would you buy ? 


10 
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A cottage lone and still, 

With bowers nigh, 

Shadowy, my woes to still. 

Until I die. 

Such pearl from Life’s fresh crown 15 

Pain would I shake me do^vu. 

Were dreams to have at will. 

This would best heal my ill. 

This would I buy. 

But there were dreams to sell, 20 

111 didst thou buy ; 

Life is a dream, they tell. 

Waking, to die. 

Di-eaiuiug, a dream to prize. 

Is wisliing ghosts to rise ; ■ 25 

And, if I had the spell 
To call the buried — ^well. 

Which one would I ? 


KINGSLEY. 


Chahles Kwascny (1819-75) was educated at lung’s College, 
London, and Magdalene, Cambridge. In 1844 he became vicar of 
Lversley, Hampshire, and at the time of tlic disturbances of 1848 
became an ardent advocate of the popular movement. In support 
of it he wrote Alton Lode and Yeast. Other famous novels of his 
are iresOrard JIol, Hypatia, Two Years Ago and Hereward the 
Wake. It is as a teacher of lofty social morality, both in sermons 
and in novels, that Kingsley will live. 


The Three Fishers. 

Tlivee fishers went sailing away to the West, 

Away to the West as the sun went down ; 

Each thought on the woman who loved him the best. 

And the children stood watching them out of the town ; 
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Jtl'IO'iLEr 


I of men mnst work, nn 1 women must weep S 

And there s little to i*im and manj to keep. 

Though the harlwur har he moaning 

Tlirec wires eat up m the lighthouse tower. 

And tlie^ tniiimed the Kmjn ns tlie sun went down , £) 

Tlii-j looked nt the w^uUl and they looked at the rU iwer 
\nd the night nek came rolling up mj^d and hromi 
Hut mill must work and women must weep, 

Tliough storms bo sii Idon and waters deep 
And the liarhour liar tie inoamng 

Three torpsi s lai out on the shining sands 15 

In the morning gleam ns the tiJt, a» nt down, 

VnJ the women are weeping and wnnging their hands 
lor those who will nerer come home to the town , 

For men must work and women must weep 
Ind the sooner its over the sooner to sleep, JO 

And good bye to the bar and its moaning 


A FAprwEnL 

AIv fairest child I hare no song to gire you , 

No lark could pipe to skies so dull and grey 
let ere we part one lessm I can leave you 

For everr dav j$ 

1 11 tell you how to sing a clearer carol 
Than lark who haila the dawn or breezy down , 

To earn yourself a purer poet s laurel 
Than Shakespeare s crown 

Be good sweet maid, and let who will be clover , 30 

1)0 noble deeds not dream them all dav long 
And so make life death and that vast for-evtr 
One grand sweet song 
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Song from “The Water Babies.” 

When all the ■world is young, lad, 

And all the trees are greeu, 35 

And every goose a swan, lad. 

And eveiy lass a queen , 

Then hey for hoot and horse, lad. 

And round the world away ; 

Young blood must have its course, lad, 40 

And every dog his day'. 

When all the world is old, lad. 

And all the trees are bro'svn ; 

And all the sport is stale, lad. 

And all the wheels run dorm ; 45 

Creep home, and take your place there. 

The spent and maimed among : 

God grant you find one face there 
You loved when all was young. 


Song from "The W.vter Babie» 


“ Soft soft wind, from out the sweet south sliding, 50 
Waft thy silver cloud-webs athwart the summer sea ; 

Thin thin threads of mist on dewy' fingers twining 
Weave a veil of dappled gauze to shade my babe and me. 


“ Deep deep Love, within thine own abyss abiding. 
Pour Thyself abi'oad, 0 Lord, 011 earth and air and sea ; 55 
Worn weary hearts within Thy holy temple hiding. 
Shield from sorrow, sin, audshame my helpless babe and me.” 





Ode tu the Noeih ea-ST \\ ind 

VV cicorae wild luorth caster * 
Sliiine it IS to see 
Odes to CNery lephyr 
Ne er a verse to thee 
■\\ elcome black North caster ' 

0 er the German foam 
0 er the Danish moorlands 

1 rom thy froz» n home 
Tired ive are of sunn ler 

Tired of {^ud> glare 
Showers sott uid steauinig 
Hot and In eathless air 
Tire 1 of hatless dreaming 
Through the lazv day 
Jovial mud of winter 
TniTia via out to pky 
Sweep the golden leeil Irtds, 
Crisp the Uzy dyke 
Hunger info inalness 
Every plunging pike 
Pill the lake with will fowl 
Fdl the marsh with snipe 
l\ hile on dre.iry moorlands 
Lonely curkw pipe 
TnroUjjh the Llacl far forest 
Thunder harsh and djy. 
Shattering down the snow flakes 
Off the curdled sky 
Hark ' The brave North easter ' 
Breast high lies the scent 
On by holt and headland, 

Over heath and hent 
C liirae ye dappled darlings 
Through the sleet and snow 
1 o can over tide you ? 

Let the horses go' 
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Cliime, re dappled darlings, 

Down llie roai-ing blast ; 95 

You shall see :i fox die 
Ere an liour he past. 

Go ! and rest to-morrow. 

Hunting in j-our dreams. 

While our skates are ringing lOO 

O'er the frozen sti-eams. 

Let the luscious South-wind 
Breathe in lovers' sighs, 

IVhilc the lazy gallants 

Bask in ladies' eyes. 105 

What does he hut soften 
Heart alike and pen ? 

’Tis the hard grey weather 
Breeds hard English men. 

What’s the soft South-wester ? no 

’Tis the ladies’ hreezo, 

Bringing home their true-loves 
Out of all the seas ; 

But flic hlack Yorth-caster, 

Through the snowstorm hurled, 115 

Drives our English hearts of oak 
Seaward round the world. 

Come, as came oui- fathei-s. 

Heralded by thee, 

Conquering from the eastward, 120 

Lords by laud and sea. 

Come ; and strong within us 
Stir theTiking’s blood ; 

Bracing braiu and sinew ; 

Blow, thou wind of God ! 


125 
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iinoii 


HOOD, 


XnoMAB Hood (1790 IS-lOj eirlj a popiiUr joumilist 

Umncd by tbo fiiluro ot a ficm, Ua rr-ttrpd to Germany m JIM to 
pay off all debts by ripd with^JUt becominff bankrupU Uy 

lSi\ to ■ffai bi^ek m editing micii-iuea, ami in. tS4l lie was 

gtveij a irell earned periston^ bat he die! of conaninpttoii nelt year 
He "Wrote wJTie bwvauf lit TTj’ftanti l*r-'''3 — •''« I'f'a o/ tV }lid 
tumvter f at-n'if anti Lycui tht Cen/jMf— but is meet fsninti! for his 
romie and satinc rtiM; and for h» hoinanitatiMi ma-itetpiecea tbo 
Jlndjft 0/ litjh* and konQof tie Shirt 


DraTue Uvmble 

One JiT the drenr? old Kin? of P ath 
Inclined for som^ sport wPi tlie cnrinl. 

So he tied a p ick of iarts on Ins L> ick, 
jVnd quictl\ stole from Ins eliarnti 

Ills Iietd was b^M of flesh ami of hair, 5 

His body was lorn an 1 lack 
His joints at each stir mode n crack, and the exit 
Took a gnaw, bv the wax , at Lis shank 

And what dll he do with lus dtadly dirts, 

This goblin ot grislv boner 10 

He dalibled and spill d man's blood, and be kill d 
Like a butcher that kills hia own 

The fii he si aiglitrr d it made liim Hugh 
(For the man was acoflin maker) 

T I think how the mutes, and men m bl nk suits ij 
TV'oii'd mourn for an undertaker 
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iroon 


lie ft iiiiW inning; liw 

Vnd U« JHAtk il liiiH out (or »Uu 
r on uator lio scmol' <- irctl (or IX itb, 
iVii‘l ikt(. r ou rum u-u 1 w itt r 

Pi-rtU siu two } lixfi { I iTing at nrJn 
Hut t!ie ginii u is(i t north a tlniflp 
Tor bo qinctlj lat 1 them flit with a *|>ulo. 

To nait tor tho final tniiuji’ 


Till PfATHBEO 

We watch d her hn ithiiig through the ujght, 
Kwt hTOatVim,; t.o(t awl In’s 
As iQ her breast the vrave of life 
Kept heaMttg to ami fro 

So siUnth nt st^-m J to »k 
bo xl nit in n 1 alwnt 
As ML h 1 1 li nt lit r half our j»oner$ 

To eke her hung out 

Our aery hoj'>ea lnhe'l out fear* 

Our fears our hopt s In IkhI— 

\te thJu^ht her Um" when she Aept 
\n J sleeping nhm she <lie<I 

For when the niorn came dim and pal, 

\nj (-hill svith earlj’ showers 
Her [Uiet esehds clo'ed — she bad 
An (tber morn than ours 


Flowees 

I will not hare the maid Cl^tie 
U hose head is turn d by the sun , 
file tulip is ft lOurtW iinean 
\\ hom theroC ire I will &liuu , 



fi.oKKr.''-. 


'I'i:- J,i|. is ;i ftuiiiry vein-!!, 

Tis" vidli-t is ti nuu; — 

[Jilt I v.iii v.'.v) till* tisinfy r»'-', 

Til" tjUiH’ii f>f <'V»‘ry onv. 

The {«’: is I'iif n wntjfon lu'cli, 

Ji! i.iii 1 i;is(k to 

Aii'l r!,\s;>s h.T rin^s on on-rv li.iinl; 

'I'iii- ■v'.'lf'lii'if' 1 : 

K't \uU 1 tin- try r>'S<'in,»ry'% S5 

Tii;t! nh\a\s tnounts tlio do.iil 
fiitt I v, ill v.oo till' dainty ro-ii', 

Witit i;i-r cli'St-irs of fondor rod. 

Tin- lih is all in v.Jiito, lik" a j-ainf. 

.\tid s-< !•< no nnl*' tor iin — <j^ 

.Vtid til" d list'-j oh.s'k is lijij'M vith u I'Ui'li. 

.sh" is i.f s'ii'h do'.,Tiv> ; 
di.sinii," !s Mvis'l, and lins in.inv lovos. 

A I id th" kro nn V Is'trotli’d to tho l»oo ;~ 

!»nt \ tvill \dii.d!t ^^•iOl tho dainty ixiso. 93 

For f.d.ivs' of all is slio. 


r,. u. inunv.xiNfi. 


* ’■i CM- I v ‘. \ ■£’^"'‘“•1- ' ~ ’U't '“t tflnr:, 

’ s - , ** ,s^ ^ fs..y irr.li*; n ■’*< fr'": 
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jro 


h()N%Ers n OM tuv INiuTnirisr 

tiea OUT two (>ou s st-iad «]> enct and etrouj^, 
iace to fn 'p sd* nl drawing mgU and 
Until till, [■ a^tlonm" ainjis linak into fii't’ 

Vt ptfli< r corn'd nomt —what hdU r wrong 
(j'ju flio earth do to Uf, that wc should not long 5 
Ito here coDleoti*<t ® TlimV.' In mounting hi^htr, 
The aiigeU would on ua and aspire 
To drop BoniP gol It a orb of perfect song 
Into mir deep dear Bilcnce Let us stay 
Rather on earth Btlored —where tho unfit to 

Cootranous in'«0‘ls of men recoil away 
Ami isolate pure spirits and pertnit 
V piate to stand nn J lore m tt>r ■» div, 

W ilh darkness and the death hour rounding it 

SoVVETS FEOJt tub POETCOCEsr 

IIo^ du 1 lore thee r Let me count the wars 1 5 

I lore thee to the depth and breadth and 1 1 ight 

M\ soul can reach when feeling out of sight 

Por the ends of Being and ideal Grace 

I lyre thee to the Icrel of ererrday a 

Most tjmet need hr sun and candlelight 20 

I lore thee freeli as men stnre for Right , 

I lore thee purcU as thev turn from Praise 
I love thee with the passion put to 
In mv oM griefs and with mi childhood s faith 
1 love thee with a bio I eerincil to lose 25 

^^1th mi lost samts —I lore thee with the lire ith, 
•Smiles tears of all inr life’— and if God chooi^e, 

I shall but lore thee litttcr after death 

A d Eip 8 Spi\'ii'f(j 

He listened at th< potth iliat day, 

To heat lilt \ihoel go on and on 30 

\nd thin it sb ppeil ran )ri k awav, 

M hile through the door he brought the sun 
But non mi spinning is all lone 





r n tn^ow^I^fl 


'lilt FOECfD IlrcKMT 
SOUERI^O, IS 

In tli« miiVs of tlie Austmn you fotinl liim, 

IIp dic<l with lua loro to you all , ^5 

\ ct bury bun bore whoro around biiii 
You honour rour l)rrTo*>t that fall 

Veiietun, fair featured aul slender. 

Ho lies shot to death in bn youth, 
t\ ith a smile on hia bps orcr tender 70 

For an? mere soldier s dead mouth 

No stranger and let not a tmifor 
Tliouiili alien the cloth on liis breast 
Undernrath it hoir scl lom a greaUi 
roun,j heart Ins a shot sent to rest ’ 75 

Ht rour tneini torturo<l and poailed 
To march mtli them stand m their file. 

Ills muslket (sec) tiestr was loailcd 
He faun,; sour jpms with tlut amilo' 

Vs orphans yeirn on to (bt ir motbi.r*. So 

He seamed to srosir patriot tmnda , — 

** T^et me die for our Italy brothers, # 

If not in soiir ranis bs tout hinds’ 

‘ Aim straij,htly fire steadily ' sparo me 
A ball in the Itodi which may S5 

Iteliver mv heart here, and tear me 
Tins I a 1^1 (f the Austrian awav ' ” 

So thought he bo died lie this morumg 
What then many others base dieJ 
Aye, but easy for men to die scommfi 
Tha death strobe, who fonght side by side — 
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One tricolor floating above them ; 

Struck down ’mid triumphant acclaims 
Of an Italy i-escued to love them 

And blazon the brass with their names. 95 

But he, — without witness or honour, 

Mixed, shamed in his country’s regard. 

With the tyrants who march in upon her, 

Died faithful and passive ; ’twas hard. 

’Twas sublhne. In a cruel restriction too 

Cut off from the guerdon of sons, 

With most filial obedience, conviction. 

His soul Idssed the bps of her guns. 

That moves you ? Nay, grudge not to show it, 
While digging a grave for him here : 105 

The others who died, says your poet, 

Have glory, — let Mm have a tear. 


Cowpbk’s Grave. 

It is a place where poets crowned may feel the heart’s 
decaying ; 

It is a place where happy saints may weep amid their 
praying. 

Yet let the grief and humbleness, as low as silence, languish ; 

Earth sm-ely now may give her calm to whom she gave her 
anguish. 1 1 1 

O poets, from a maniac’s tongue was poured the deathless 
singing ! 

0 Christians, at your cross of hope, a hopeless hand was 
clinging ! 

0 men, this man in brotherhood your weaiy paths beguihng, 

Groaned inly while he taught you peace, and died while ye 
were smiling ! 1 1 5 

ANTH, IS 
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And now, what time ye all may read through dimming 
tears his story. 

How discord on the music tell, and darkness cm the glory , 
And how when, one by one sweet sounds and wandering 
lights departed 

He wore no less a loring face because so broken hearted. 

He shall he strong to sanctify the poet's high vocation. 
And bow the meekest Cliristun down in meeker adoration , 
Nor ever shall he he, m praise, by wise or good forsaken, 
Named softly as the household name of one whom Ood 
hath taken 

iVith quiet sadness and no gloom I learn to think upon 
him,— ' 

With meekness that is gratefulness to God whose heaven 
hath won him, isj 

Who suffered once the madness cloud to His own love to 
blind him 

But gently led the blind along where breath and bird could 
ffnd him , 

Ajftd wrought within has shattered brain such quick poetic 
senses 

As hills have language for, and stars, harmomous influences 
rhe pulse of dew upon the grass kept Ins within its numl'cr, 
And silent shadows from the trees refreshed him like a 
slumber j j i 

IVild timid hares were drawn from woods to share his home 
caresses 

Uplooking to his human eyes with eyliau tendernesses 
The very world by God s constraint, from falsehoo J’s wavs 
removing 

Its women and its men beaime beside him, true and loving 

knd though, m bhndness he remained unconscious of that 
gmding 136 

\iid things provided tame without the sweet seu-^e of 
providuig 

He testified this solemn truth while fi-eiuy desolated 
— Nor man nor nature satisfy whom onlj God created 
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Like a sick child that Icnoweth not his mother while she 
blesses i +o 

Aud drops upon his burning brow the coolness of her 
kisses, — 

That turns his fevered eyes around — “ M}' mother! where's 
my mother ? ” — 

As if such tender wonls and deeds could come from any 
other ! — 

The fever gone, with leajis of lieai-t he sees her bending 
o’er him. 

Her face all pale from watchful love, the unweary love she 
boro him ! — 145 

Thus, woke the poet from the dream his life's long fever 
gave him, 

Beneath those deep pathetic Eyes, which closed iii death to 
save him. 

Thus ? oh, not t/ues ! no type of earth can image that 
awaking. 

Wherein he scarcely heard the chant of seraphs, round him 
breaking. 

Or felt the new immortal throb of sold from body parted. 

But felt those eyes alo)ie, and know, — “ My Saviour ! not 
deserted I ” 1 5 1 

Deserted ! Who hath dreamt that when the cross in dark- 
ness rested. 

Upon the Yictim’s hidden face, no love was manifested ? 

What frantic hands outsti-etched have e'er the atoning 
drops averted ? 

What tears have washed them from the soul, that one 
should be deserted ? 155 

Deserted! God coidd separate from His own essence rather ; 

And Adam’s sins have swept between the righteous Son and 
Father. 

Tea, once, Immanuel’s oiphaned cry His universe hath 
shaken — 

It went up single, echo]e.ss, “ My God, I am forsaken ! ” 
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11 went lip from tlie llolv’a lipi aninl Iln !o-it crwition, 
Tliat of tin. lost, no go'i slioiilil iige tliose woraa of (leao- 
iation' 

Tliat earth’s worst f rentes, marring Lope, )>lioii](I mar not 
Lope s fruition, 

Acft I, oil Cowper’a grave, should see his mpture m a 
viaiou ’ 


AHNOlvD. 


M sTTiifw Ai solU, son oi AmoM (A Itughy, w»» Iswii in ISZi 
Hia chief jSJLnis sro TAe Stm^d J7etv/Ar, Sohrtifr ajitl 
f on Ttna, Tkt ScSofar Gtp»ij TAyrns (an elegy on 

Arthur Hugh Clough), and a tragedy, Utrojit. Arnold wroto a 
good deal of fine literary cnticisni, as in bis Ztctnrf* <m Tmnttit 
iiif/ tlomfr On fA« ^tmy <j/ Ctllie Liltraturt, iiWys in Criticum, 
iiid made Borao less successful eteursiona into the realm of 
tlieoWicil criticum, as in his Lifemturt and Voiima He tliwl 
in ISSS 


SDAxnsrs sar 

Others atiide our question Thou art free 
We ash and ash Thou smilest and art still, 

Out-toppmg knowledge Tor the loftiest lull 
That to the stars uncrowns his nujestv. 

Planting his stedfast footsteps la the sea, 5 

Making the Heaven of Heavens hw dwelling place. 

Spares but the cloudy border of his Lase 

To the foil d searching of mortaUty 

And thou, who didst the stars and sunlieanis Inow, 

Self schociVd, self scannd, aelf-honuiiT d, fcdl secure, lo 
Didst walk on Earth unguessod at Better so * 

All pains the inimortal epmt must endure, 

All weakness that impairs, all griefs that bow 
Find their sole voice m tl^t victorious brow 
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From “Empedocles on Etna.” 

The track winds do\vn to tlie clear stream, 15 

To cross the spai-kling shallows : there 
The cattle love to gather, on then- way 
To the high mountain pastures, and to sta^'. 

Till the rough cow-herds drive them past. 

Knee-deep in the cool ford : for 'tis the last 20 

Of all the woody, high, well- water’d dells 

On Etna ; and tlie beam 

Of noon is broken there b}"^ chestnut boughs 

Down its deep verdant sides : the air 

Is freshen’d by the leaping stream, which throws 25 

Eternal showers of spi-ay on the moss’d roots 

Of trees, and veins of turf, and long darlc shoots 

Of ivy -plants, and fr.agiunt hanging bells 

Of hyacinths, and on late anemones. 

That muffle its wet banks : but glade, 30 

And stream, and sward, and chestnut trees. 

End here : Etna beyond, in the broad glare 
Of the hot noon, without a shade, 

Slope behind slope, up to the peak, lies bare ; 

The peak, round which the white clouds play'. 35 

In such a glen, on such a day. 

On Peliou, on the grassy ground, 

Chiron, the aged Centaur, lay ; 

The y'oung Achilles standing by. 

The Centaur taught him to explore 40 

The mountains : where the glens are dry. 

And the tir’d Centaurs come to rest. 

And where the soaking springs abound, 

-Ind the straight ashes grow for spears. 

And where the hill-goats come to feed, 45 

And the sea-eagles build their nest. 

He allow’d him Phthia far away, 
xliiul said — 0 Boy', I taught this lore 
To Peleus, in long distant years. — 

He told him of the Gods, the stars. 


50 



A&VOtD 


1 he tides —and then of mortal wars, 

And of tilt life that lltrocs lead 

Before thej revch the FWgiaa place 

And rest m tli6 inimortil mead 

tnd all the wisdom of Ills race 55 


Piiilomu A 

Ilaik ' ala, the Ai*,!itm_,ale ' 

I lie tawny tliro del' 

II irk ’ from tint iiiuoaht tnl ir wlut a hurst ! 

\\ hat triiim[ h h irk — nli it p mi ' 

U \\ audtiet from i Gre lau shore 
^lill aftei maaj veaia m distant lands, 
still Qonnsbin^ m th< hewiller d bram 
That wild unquendi d do« p sunken, old 
will it nttei heal 
Vnd can this flagrant Kwa 
ilh its cool trees and ui ’ht 
kttd the sweet tranquil Thames, 

Vnd moonshine an 1 the den 
f o till rack d Iw irt and hraitv 
Afford no balm 

Dost thou to night behold 
Here thiongh the moonlight ou this English grass, 
The nnfneudly pihice in the Thriuiii wild ^ 

Do'-t thou agam peruse 

ith hot cheeks and sear d eyes 7 o 

The too clear web and fhy dumb Sister s shame ^ 

Boat thou once more assai 
Thr flight aud feel come oTer thee 
Poor Fugitive, the featherv change 
Once more and once more seem to mikc resound 8o 
B ith love and hate tnumph and agony. 

Lone Daulis and the high CephissLin vale^' 

Listen Eugenia— 


6o 

world pun — 

65 

70 



IN UTRBMQUE PAltATCS. 
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How tliick the bursts come crowding through the 
leaves ! 

Again — thou hearest ! 85 

Eternal Passion ! 

Eternal Pain ! 


In UruTi.MQUE Pahatus. 

If, in the silent inintl of One all-pure, 

At first imagin’d lay 

The sacred world ; and by procession sure 90 

From those still deeps, in form and colour drest, 

Seasons aUernating, and night and day. 

The long-mused thought to north, south, east, and west 
Took thou its all-seen way : 

0 waking on a world which thus-wise springs! 95 

Whether it needs thee count 
Betwixt thy waking and the birth of things 
Ages or hours : 0 waking on Life’s stream ! 

By lonely pureness to the all-pure Fount 
(Only by this thou eaiist.) the colour’d dream ico 

Of Life remount. 

Thin, thin the pleasant human noises grow ; 

And faint tlie city gleams ; 

Eai-e the lone pastoiul huts : marvel not thou I 

The solemn peaks hut to the stars are known, 105 

But to the stars, and the cold lunar beams : 

Alone the sun arises, and alone 
Spring the great streams. 

But, if the wild uufather’d mass no birth 

In divine seats hath Icnown : no 

In the blank, echoing solitude, if Eiirth, 

Pocking her obscure body to and fro. 

Ceases not from all time to heave and groan. 

Unfruitful oft, and, at her happiest throe, 

Forms, what she forms, alone; 1 15 
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AE%OLD 


0 seeming sole to awaVe, tty bub bath’d head 
Pier^iBg the solemn cloud 
Itonni tbif sUll dTeiminj brotUcr -world outepread ' 

0 ma-n -nhom Earth thv long veit mother bare 
^ot TVithont ]oy SO radiant so endow’d — 120 

l^Such Viappj ii>a\ie troyrn’d tier ^amtnl care) 

Be not too proud ’ 

Oh when most self eialted most alone, 

Chief droauicr own thv dream i 
Thy brother world stirs at thr feet imtnown 125 

11 ho hath a monarch 3 hath no brother b part , 

Ttt doth thine inmost soul -with j earning teem 
0 what a spism ahaies the dreamer’s heart — 

I too hid teem 


IIequiescat 

B rw on her roseo roses, 1 30 

lud never a sprav of yew 
In fiuiet she reposes 
Ah ’ would that I did too 

tier mirth the world required 
tilie hath d it m smiles of glee i rt 

Blit lier heart was tired tired 
\ud no-w thev let her be 

Her life nas turning tumiu - 
Xn mazes of heat and sound, 

Cut for pea^e her soul was yeanung, l 
\nd now peace laps her round 

Her cabin d ample Spirit 
It flutter d and fail d for breath 
To night It doth inherit 
The vasty HaU of Death 1 a , 



AT HIS Father’s tomb. 
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At his Father’s Tomb. 

But tliou would’ st not alone 
Be saved, my father ; alone 
Conquer and come to thy goal. 

Leaving the rest in the wild. 

We \Yere weary, and we 150 

Fearful, and we, in our march, 

Fain to di'op down and die. 

Still thou tumedst, and still 
Gavest the weary th)’ hand ! 

If in the paths of the world, I55 

Stones might have wounded thy feet, 

Toil or dejection have tried 

Th}^ spirit, of that we saw 

Nothing ! To us thou wert still 

Cheerful and helpful and firm. 160 

Therefore to thee it wars given 

Many to save with thyself ; 

And at the end of thy day , 

0 faithful shepherd ! to come 

Bringing thy sheep in thy baud. 165 


E, BROAVNING. 


Robert Brownino was born in 1812, and educated at tJniver.city 
College, London. His first work, Pauline, was published in IS3S, 
and was followed by Paracdsi’^ in 1835, in which tlio writer sooined 
to spring at once to maturity. From 1837-10 Browning .wiotc 
many dramas, chief among which stands Strafford, and several 
poems. Sordcllo (1840) is his most enigmatical work. Dramatic 
Lyrics (1812) and Dramatic Domanccs and Lyrics (181.7) show 
Browning at his best in sheer poetry. Fiom 1850-70 he wrote 
much poetry expositor}' of his philosophy. This is contained in 
the volumes. Men and IVomcn, Dramatis Persona: and The Piny 
and the Booh (1868-9). Tlio last is acknowledged to be Browning's 
-masterpiece. As time went on Bi owning still further cultivated 
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P BRO«VISO 


ths intellftctnal at the cijw nw of the poeticaL Much of /"ifW 
thf /(III-, FtruhtnKt fancif-A ami /’arfeyiiijt irttk Cfriain 
of Imporlanot is mcrtlj i ijilowipliy in terse, hot the romant^ ®f 
/id/m'/irta and Tht /an are of finer texture The puMio* 

tion of Erevening a List i olume, A^ohnH j, tras coineident with h'* 
diath in I'tS'l 

Brcnenmg marriMl Llizabeth Moulton liirrett in IfMC, and ifloch 
of their fifteen jiars of marrn-d lift, was spent abroad, at Florfnc*i 
and this sojourn kft deep maths on tin. Horlc of both 


?It 'star 

\1I t]) it I hriow 

<If A certain Mar 
Is, it cm throw 

< lake the aorflfl »[>ir) 

Now i <Hrt I f red 5 

Now a dart of blue 
Till Dll friends tit'e said 

'Viil't wouW fain see, too, 

My star that dartles the red and the blue' 

Then it stops lihe n turd , liho a Rower, hanit^ furled to 
“ttst solace themselves with the Situm above it 
V\ hat matter to me if their star is a world’ 

Mine has opened its soul to me tbeicfore 1 love it 


SoNo from ITpi a Tauses 


The year s it the sprinff 

knJ day a at the nioni° 15 

Morning s at seven 

The hill side s dew pearled 

The lark s on the win;; 

The snail’s on the thorn , 

fkod 8 in hia heaven — 70 

Ail’s right with the world ' 



THK LABOEATOKY. 
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The L.vbobatoet. 
Aiicicii Ilajime. 


Now tlmt I, tying lli}' glas-, mask tightl}-, 

Slay gaze thro’ these faint smokes curling whitely, 

As thou pliest thy trade iii this devil’s-smithy — 

W'hich is the poison to poison lier, prithee? 35 

II. 

Ke is with her, and they know that I know 
^Vlicre they arc, what they' do ; They believe uiy tears 
llou- 

While they laugh, laugh at mo, at me fled to the drear 
Empty clnu'ch, to pray God in, for them I — I am here. 

III . 

Grind away, moisten and mash up thy paste, 30 

I’ound at tliy powder — am not in haste ! 

Getter sit thus, and observe thy strange things. 

Than go whore men wait mo and dance at the Iving’s. 

IV. 

That iu the mortar — you call it a gum ? 

.Vh. the brave ti-ec whence such gold oozings come ! 35 
-Vud yonder soft phial, the exquisite blue. 

Sure to taste sweetly — is that poison too ? 

V. 

Had I but all of them, thee and thy treasures, 

'What a wild crowd of invisible pleasures ! 

To carry pure death in an earring, a casket, ^io 

A signet, a fan-monnt, a filigree basket! 

VI. 

Soon, at the King's, a mere lo/ongo to give. 

And Pauline .should have just thirty minutes to live ! 
Put to light a pa'itile. and Eliso, with her head 
.Vnd her bn'.isi and her arms and her hands, should 
drop dead ! _ 45 





Si 


VII 

Quicli— 13 it finwlied ^ Tbe colour s too pnni ' 

\\ In not eoft like the phial s enticing and dim ’ 

Let it hrighten her drink, let her turn il and stir, 

And try it and taste ere she fii and prefer ' 

VJII 

W bat a drop ’ bho » not little, no mitnon like me * jO 
Tliat fi yyhj she ensnared him this never will freO 
The soul from those masculine eves — say, “ no • ’ 

To tint pulse s magnificent come and go 

IV 

For only last nijlit as tliey wliispered I hrought 
My own eyes to bear on her so that I thought 5 ■> 
Could I keep them one half minute fixed, she would fall 
Shrirelled she fell not yet this does it lU' 

Not that I hid you spare her the pain , 

Let death be felt and the proof remain 
Bran 1 lumi up lute into its grace — 

He IS sure to remember her dying fice'' 

XI 

Is it done P Take my mask off ' Nay, be not morose , 
It kills her and this prevents seeing it close 
The delicate droplet my whole fortune s fee’ 

If it hurts her beside can it ewr hurt mc^ 6 5 

XIT 

No V take all my jewels gorge gold to your fill, 
d on may kiss me old man on my mouth if you will ’ 
liut I ludi this dust off me lest horror it btmgs 
Lrt, I know it — next moment I dance at the King 6 ’ 

MEEtiNQ A.T Ntunx 
I 

Tlie grei sea anl the long blat'k laul 
And. the >ellow half moon large and low. 

And the startled bttle waves that leap 


70 
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111 fieiy ringlets from tlieir sleep, 

As I gain the cove with pushing prow, 

And quench its speed i’ the slushy sand. 75 

II. 

- Then a mile of warm sea-scented beach ; 

Three fields to cross till a farm appears ; 

A tap at the pane, the quick sharp sciutcli 
And blue spurt of a liglited match. 

And a voice less loud, thro’ its joys and fears, 80 
Than the two hearts heating each to each ! 

Parting at Morning. 

Round the cape of a sudden came the sea. 

And the sun looked over the mountain’s rim : 

And straight was a path of gold for him. 

And the need of a world of men for me. 85 

Mr Last J.?trcfrKss. 

Ferrara. 

That’s my last Duchess painted on the wall, 

Looking as if she were alive. I call 
That piece a wonder, now : Fra Pandolf’s hands 
Worked busily a day, and there she stands. 

Will ’t please you sit and look at her ? I said 
“ Fra Pandolf ” by design, for never read 
Strangers like you that pictured countenance. 

The depth and passion of its earnest glance. 

But to myself they turned (since none puts by 
The curtain I have drawn for you, but I) 

And seemed as they would ask me, if they durst. 

How such a glance came there ; so, not the first 
Are you to turn and ask thus. Sm, ’twas nob 
Her husband’s presence only, called that spot 
Of jo3' into the Duchess’ cheek : perhajjs 
Fra Pandolf chanced to saj' “ Her mantle laps 
Over my lady’s wrist too much,” or “ Paint 


90 


95 


loo 



K nRrtWTIXO 




n<*Tcr liops' to wp^vl^t^Y^ tUo f^mt 
HilE flti^li tint difH alon^ Ii r throat ftjrli tf lift 
W as court '^r sh** thou^l t an 1 cjii!>o enough lUj 
tor falling up tint s[«t of ]oi 51 ifl Kal 
V heart— I osr si all 1 »ar ' — too so<ui itufle ^la 1 
fiwcasilT inipri'S'tfil sfic IiIchI whato c r 
*^1 1* 1 w ktil on anil h* r I«ol» went erf mih re 
Sr iTras fill one' ^Ir fat ur at her 1 rmst, lio 
Tl e dropping of the Airlul t in llio mt 
Tlie Itougii of fhernea eoitie of ions f lol 
liroko in the ore] aril f ir her the white mule 
Slip rod 1 with roun I tl e t rraep— all an 1 eieh 
t uld draw from her alike tl t aj proving ipeccli 115 
Or I lush at I 'isf She thankiil men — (foo<l * hut 

thaiikel 

^>niih in — I know not li w-^as if she rankwl 
AIv gift of a u n 1 iindnal rears oil mine 
tl ith am IkkIv B \\ ho d stoop to hUme 

tlm sort of tnllii „ Ln 11 kad rou "kill no 

In speech— (whnh I hivi not) — to male voiir will 
<J I te iltoir to such an one and ear Just tl » 
t >r tliat in lo i disi^u^ts me hero jou miss 
Or there espee<l the mark — on I if she Kt 
Kerself Iss kisonsal so n r ^ lamh set 115 

Her wiU to iv.urs forsooth animal einise, 

P pn than w uU le s me stoop mg an 1 I rhoosi 
Never to sto-'p Oh sir she smilel no doiil t 
V> hone er I pw^sed her I ut who piassel without 
11 uph tl e samp smile ’’ Tim gr, w I gave eomraanls 
Ti n all Millies stoppeil tog.tl r Then, she stanla 
Ih if alive 1\ ill t please you n«e ' W e 11 riett 
Tlie eimpianv lip) « then 1 repeat 
1 ho Count Tour m ist^ r a know n munifieeTico 
Is ample warrant tliat no just preteiico t35 

Of mine for dowry will lie disallowetl 
Thouji his fair daughter s self as I avowed 
Vt starting is mv ohjeet Nay we 11 p> 
logether down g,r Notice Neptune tliougli 
Taming a sea horse thought a mntv 1 40 

inch Clam of Inns! ruck east in Ironre for me’ 
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HOME-THOnGHXS FEOJI AbKOAD. 

Oil, to be in England 
Now that April’s there, 

And whoever wakes in England 

Sees, some morning, unaware, 1 45 

TJiat the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 
Eound the elm-tree bole are in tinv leaf. 

While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England — now ! 

And after April, when May follows, 1 50 

And the whitethroat builds, and all the swallows ! 

Hark, where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops — at the bent spray’s edge — 
That’s the wise thnish; he sings each song twice over, 155 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless raptm’e ! 

And though the fields look rough with hoary dew, 

AU will be gay when noontide wakes anew 

The buttercups, the little children’s dower ifio 

— Ear brighter than this gaudy melon-flower ! 


Prospicb. 

Fear death ? — to feel the fog in my throat. 

The mist in my face. 

When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 

I am nearing the place, 165 

The power of the night, the press of the storm. 

The post of the foe ; 

Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form, 

Tet the strong man must go : 

For the journey is done and the summit attained, 170 
And the bariiers fall. 

Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be gained. 

The reward of it all. 



2 g 3 TEV'CTWN. 

I wxs CTpr a 6Rhtor — one more, 

Tlie Ix^it and the Ii»t ^ 1/5 

I wotJd liate rtiat de itli Iwinlaged my ctcs, and forbote. 
Anil bade me creep \>ast 

No ’ let me taste the whole of it faro lilc my peers 
Till ben>e3 of old 

IJe-ir the brunt in a minute pay glad life's arrears I So 
( if pain (larknes'i an 1 cold 
1 r su 1 len the vrorel timis the to the Irasc, 

'fill I lack mmuto » at cn 1, 
tnd it e th raents rage the fie’al Toices that rare, 

'shall d win dh rhallllnl iSj 

'slall change siull Ijototne brst a peace out of fi-Un, 

Tilt II a ]i>,lit then thv lireist 
O iht u fitrtil if mi ^u\* 1 shill (Iwtjt thee again, 

\n! with <iixl l>e the rest* 


T 1 NN^btlN. 


turro I/ipD Tr\vis< \ was tiff-n in JSOO and wlnwted at 
Tnnits f-ulli gi, tauil ri l_,i where he m-Ac the neoiiaintance of 
trtiier HslLiw tie sul j tt in afttr itam at bis /« J/tjnonam 
Us tirst ii ipirtant \ diimc staa Piemt efti/dy Aytvn/ 
(Isai ii4.1uJn„ n 1 thceoj t/r 1 //r-un c/ /air /l pmt», Tht 
Lvt ui <MtT s lvi"ea tjlVwnl ir I'ClSanti ISIA including 

f ti/ff • j If J Mrrtt r irtfivr In I?t7 appcJired 

1 1 / c ill I sir of /ft II Tft sum Tonni'vai anisieeded 
U nl w th ai! Iji J/awtl (I'Iki) is a Ijricai n >ein, ami Urn 

</iI f n t) li It (if J1 ll,H>jio!k 1 nllnlwitha 

In ref pdsai n Ihi senes of IdyUt if thr Kmj dealing with 
I pi's (1 n tv \rllinr liCgentl, first inoX dcEnite sliai>e ahont ISOO, 
an 1 a Is. tin [ I Osl m IS-Vl In Tcnnisena liter wurl. the 
draiiiati elem n wi Ktrenj(astii Th' \orthtm Ftimtr and The 
Itf yi aid hf HI itc seirral dniTMis. yuccji ilary and Ilarold 
Iren titri tu /s-sst lait /ie/ /jastified all the other eipenincnts, 
and IS great It >t ju I y as pot try but alsi as drama. 

Teimisoti wr te up to the lerv cliac of bis Iifi. in IS'tl, and fiia 
later work ehoa s little decline of power I or <1 long pennd of aixtl 
tears and npwsrds ht, had written, and with rare ciceptiona be 
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had written greatly. IVom the death of Wordsworth to his own 
death he was almost univorsallj' looked upon as the first poet of his 
time, and wielded a greater influence than any of his contemporaries. 


Eing otjt "Wild Bells. 

(From “In Memoriam.”) 

Ring out -wild bells to tbe wild sky, 

The flying cloud, the frosty light; 

The year is dying in the night; 

Eing out, wild bells, and let him die. 

Eing out the old, ring in the new, 5 

Ring, happy bells, across the snow ; 

The year is going, let him go ; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

Eing out the grief that saps the mind. 

For those that here we see no more ; 10 

Eing out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 

Eing out a slowly dying cause. 

And ancient forms of party strife ; 

Ring in the nobler modes of life, 1 5 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 

Ring out the want, the care, the sin. 

The faithless coldness of the times ; 

Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes. 

But ring the fuUer minstrel in. 20 

Eing out false pride in place and blood. 

The ciric slander and the spite; 

Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Eing in the common love of good. 

Eing out old shapes of foul disease, 

Eing out the narrowing lust of gold ; 

Eing out the thousand wars of old, 

Eing in the thousand years of peace. 

ANTH. 




TEVVISO*< 


Emf; m the valiant man ami fiw 

The lai^v hp^rt Vinilier han 1 , 
limp out tlio (lirhnes j ot the bnJ 
Tiinp in the CiiTisl that is to he 


■ IIOUB TUET BBOeoilT HER WAKRIOn DEAD ” 

(From T}e Vnncftt ) 

Ilome they I M«sht h*r wattior dca'l 
She nor swoon <1 nor utter *1 cry 
All her iriaidcns watthiug said 
She must weep or she will die 

Then thev praisetl him soft and low, 

Call d litm worthy to ho loved, 

Tnit^t fnend and nolilestfoe, 

Tct she neither spohe nor inoTC<l 

Stole a maiden from her j lace, 

Liphtlj to the warrior sfcpt. 

Took the face cloth from the face , 

Yet she neither moved nor wept 

Rose a nurse of mnetv years 
Sit Uw eWd, upem ty?*- V.'^ee — 

Like summer tempest came lier tears— 
Sweet my child 1 lire for thee 


"You ask me wnr, tho’ iel at ease.'* 

You ask me why, tho lU at ease, 
tv ithm this repion I subsist 
Whose spirits falter in the mist. 

And languish for the purple seas ’ 

It IS the land that freemen till. 

That sober suited Freedom chose 
The land where girt with friends or foes 
A man may speak the thing he will , 
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A land of settled government, 

A land of just and old renown, 

Where Freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent : ' 6o 

Where faction seldom gathers head, 

But by degrees to fullness wrought. 

The strength of some diffusive thought 
Hath time and space to work and spread. 

Should handed unions persecute 65 

Opinion, and induce a time 
When single thought is civil crime, 

And individual freedom mute ; 

Tho’ Power should make from laud to laud 

The name of Britain trebly great — 70 

Tho’ every channel of the State 
Should almost choke with golden sand — 

Yet waft me from the harbour-mouth. 

Wild wind ! I seek a warmer slcy. 

And I will see before I die 75 

The palms and temples of the South. 


TTlysses, 

It little profits that an idle king. 

By this still hearth, among these barren crags, 

Match’d with an aged wife, I mete and dole 

Unequal laws unto a savage race, 80 

That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and Icnow not me. 

I cannot rest from travel : I will drink 

Life to the lees : all times I have enjoy’d 

Greatly, have suffer’d greatly, both wdth those 

That loved me, and alone ; on shore, and when 85 

Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 

Vest the dim sea : I am become a name ; 
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TKIMTSO'T 


For always roatnmg with a hunjiiy heart 
Much have 1 seen and tnown , cities of men 
And manners, climates, cotmcils, goremnients, 9® 

Myself not least, hut honour’d of them all , 

And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 

Far on the Tinging plains of windy Troy 
I am a part of all that I hare met , 

Tet all cTponcnce is an arch wherethro’ 9S 

Gleanis that untraTeU’d world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when 1 move 
How dull it 13 to muse, to make an end. 

To rust unhumishu, pot to shine m use’ 

As tho’ to breathe were life Lite piled on life 
"Were all too little, and of one to me 
Little remains but every hour is saved 
From that eternal silence, something more, 

A bnnger of new things , and vile it were 
For some three suns to store and hoard myself. 

And this gray spirit yeamtng in desire 
To follow knowledge, like a amking star. 

Beyond the utmost l^und of human thought. 

This 13 my son, min e own Tclemachus, 

To whom I leave the sceptre and the isle — 

Well loved of me, discerning to fulfil 
This labour, by slow prudence to make mild 
A rugged people, and thro’ soft degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good 
Host blameless is he, centred la the sphere 
Of (iommon duties decent not to fail 
In oflSoes of tenderness, and pay 
Meet adoration to mv household gods. 

When I am gone He works his work*, I mine 
There lies the port the vessel puffs her sad 
There gloom the dark broad seas My manners, 

SouL that have tod d, and wrought, and thought with me — 

That ever with a frolic welcome took 

The thunder and the sunahine, and opposed 

Free hearts, free foreheads — you and I are old , * *5 

Old age bath yet his honour and hia tod , 

Death closes all but something ere tho end. 


i(» 
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“IK LOVE. IP LOVE BE LOVE.” 

Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 

Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods. 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks -. 1 30 

The long day wanes ; the slow moon climbs : the deep 
Moans round with many voices. Come, my friends, 

’Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 

The sounding furrows ; for my purpose holds 135 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down : 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 1 40 

Tho’ much is taken, much abides ; and tho’ 

We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven ; that which we are, we are ; 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in -will 145 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


" In Love, ip Love be Love.” 

{From “Merlin and Vivien.”) 

In Love, if Love be Love, if Love be ours, 

Faith and unfaith can ne’er be equal powers : 
Hnfaith in aught is want of faith in all. 

It is the little rift witliin the lute, 1 50 

That by and by will make the music mute. 

And ever widening slowly silence all. 

The little rift within the lover’s lute 
Or little pitted speck in garner’d fruit. 

That rotting inward slowly moulders all. 155 

Is it not worth the keeping : let it go : 

But shall it? answer, darling, answer no. 

And trust me not at all or all in all. 



TEJfNTSOV 


“BHrAK, BEEAIi, EKEAK.” 

Ereal, broalt, breat, 

Oa tlij coU grav Btoncs, 0 Seal 
Aad I -would tint my toa^ue could titter 
Tbo thoughts that anso in tnc 

0 ell for tho fisherman** hoy. 

That ho shouts with las sister at play ( 
0 well for tho sailor lad. 

That he sings in hia boat on the la) I 

And tho statel) ships go on 
To their haven under the lull , 

But O for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a roico that is still' 

DreaL, breal, break. 

At the foot of thy cniga, O Be* ’ 

But tlie tender grate of a day that is dead 
ill never come hack to me 


“ Sweet and low *’ 

(JVoirt “ TAc PnneetB ”) 

Sweet and low, sweet and low, 

Wind of the western sea. 

Low low breathe and hlow. 

Wind of the -weatern sea' 

Over the roUmg waters go. 

Come from the dropping moon, and hlow. 

Blow him again to me , 

While my little one, while my pretty one sleeps 

Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 

Fatlicr will come to theo soon , 

Best, rest, on mother’s breast. 

Father mil come to the® soon 



SIB GAUIHAD. 
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Patlier -will come to his babe iu the nest, 

Silver sails all out of the -west 
Under the silver moon : 

Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep. 190 


Sib Gabahad. 

My good blade carves the casques of men. 

My tough lance thimsteth sure. 

My strength is as the strength of ten. 

Because my heart is pure. 

The shattering trumpet shrilleth high, 195 

The hard brands shiver on the steel. 

The splinter’d spear-shafts crack and fly. 

The horse and rider reel : 

They reel, they roll in clanging lists, 

And when the tide of combat stands, 200 

Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 

That lightly rain from ladies’ hands. 

How sweet are looks that ladies bend 
On whom their favours fall ! 

Por them I battle till the end, 205 

To save from shame and thrall 
But all my heart is drawn above, 

My knees are bow’d in crypt and shrine, 

I never felt the Idss of love, 

Hor maiden’s hand in mine. 210 

More bounteous aspects on me beam. 

Me mightier transports move and thrill, 

So keep I fair thro’ faith and prayer 
A virgin heart in work and will. 

When down the stormy crescent goes, 215 

A light before me swims. 

Between dark stems the forest glows, 

I hear a noise of hymns ; 

Then by some secret shrine I ride ; 

I hear a voice, but none are there ; 


220 
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TEVMTSO'T, 


Tbe Btalla aro TOid. the doors are wide, 

The tapers bumiag fair. 

Fair gleams the snowy altar-cloth. 

The silrer vesseU spaihle clean, 

The shrill hell tings, the censor swings, **5 

And solemn chaunts resound hetweea. 

Sometunes on lonely mountain meres 
I find a magic harh , 

I leap on board no helmsman steers ; 

I lloat till all IS dark 230 

A gentle sound, an awful light * 

Three angels hear the holy Grail 
With folded feet, in stoles of white, 

On sleeping wings they sad 
Ah. ble3»«i nsion ' blood of God > 23S 

My spirit beats her mortal bats, 

As down dark tides the glory shdra, 

And star-like mingles with the stars. 

When on my goodly charger home 
Thro dreammg towns I go, 140 

The cock crows ere the Clinstmas mom. 

The streets are dumb with snow 
The tempest crackles on the leads. 

And, ringing, spins from brand and mad , 

Bat o’er the dark a glory spreads, J 45 

And gdds the driring haiL 
I leave the plain, I chmb the height ; 

No branchy thicket shelter yields , 

But blessed forms jn whistling storms 

FI> o er waste fens and windy fields tjO 

A maiden knight — to me is given 
Such hope, I know not fear , 

I veam to breathe the airs of heaven 
That often meet me. here 

I muse on joy that will not cease, 135 

Pure spaces clothed m hviBg beams. 
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Pure lilies of eternal peace, 

'IVliose odours haunt my dreams ; 

And, stricken by an angel’s hand. 

This mortal armour that I wear, 260 

This weight and size, this heart and eyes. 

Are touch’d, are turn’d to finest air. 

The clouds are broken in the sky. 

And thro’ the mountain-walls 
A roUing organ- harmony 265 

Swells up, and shakes and faUs. 

Then move the trees, the copses nod. 

Wings flutter, voices hover clear : 

“ O just and faithful knight of God ! 

Kide on ! the prize is near.” 270 

So pass I hostel, hall, and grange ; 

By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 

All-arm’d I ride, whate’er betide, 

Until I find the holy Gmil. 


From “The Lotos-Eaters.” 

“ Courage ! ’’ he said, and pointed towards the land, 275 
“ This moimting wave will roll us shoreward soon.” 

In the afternoon they came imto a land 
In which it seemed always afternoon. 

All round the coast the languid air did swoon. 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. 280 

Pull-faced above the valley stood the moon ; 

And, like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did seem. 

A land of streams ! some, like a downward smoke. 
Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go ; 285 

And some thro’ wavering lights and shadows broke, 
Bolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 

They saw the gleaming river seaward flow 
Prom the inner laud : far off, three mountain tops. 
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TEVNTSO\ 


Three Bilent pinnacles o£ apeil snow, 290 

Stood sunset flush d and, dew’d with showery drop^p 
Up clornl) the sliadowj pine above the woven copse 

The charmed sunset linger d low adown 

In the red West thro’ mountain clefts the dale 

W as seen lar inland, and the yellow down 295 

Border d with palm, nnd many a winding vale 

And meadow set nitU slender galmgale , 

A land where all things always seem d the sime' 

And round about the keel with faces pale. 

Dark faces pale against that rosy flame, 3®® 

The mild eyed melancholy Lotos caters came 

Branches they boro of that enchanted stem, 

Laden with flower and fruit, whereof they gave 
To e-tch, hut whoso did receive of them, 

And taste to him the gushmg of the wave 3®S 

Far far away did seem to mourn and rave 
On alien shores and if his fellow spake, 

His voice was thin as voices from the grave ; 

Ani ^nsep askeep ho seem d nW awaVo, 

And music m his ears his bating heart did make 3 

They sat them down upon the yellow sand. 

Between the sun and moon upon the shore , 

And sweet it was to dream of Fatherland, 

Of child and wife, and slave but evermore 
Most weary seem d the sea weary the oar, 3*5 

IVeary the wandering fields of barren foam 
Then someone said, “ IVe will return no more " , 

And all at once they sang, *' Our island home 
Is far beyond the wave, we will no longer roam " 


ClIOBIC Sovo 
I 

There la sweet music here that softer falls 3^® 

Thau petals from blown roses on the grass. 

Or night dews on still waters between walla 
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Of sliadowy granite, in a gleaming pass ; 

Music that gentlier on the spirit lies, 

Than tir’d eyelids upon tir’d eyes; 325 

Music that brings sweet sleep down from the blissful skies. 
Here ai-e cool mosses deep. 

And thro’ the moss the ivies creep, 

And in the stream the long-leaved flowers weep. 

And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs in sleep. 330 


Sir Launcelot and Queen Guinevere. 

Like souls that balance joy and pain. 

With tears and smiles from heaven again 
The maiden Spring upon the plain 
Came in a sun-lit fall of rain. 

In crystal vapour everywdiere 335 

Blue isles of heaven laugh’d between, 

And far, in forest-deeps imseen. 

The topmost elm-tree gather'd green 
Erom draughts of balmy air. 

Sometimes the linnet piped his song: 340 

Sometimes the throstle whistled strong : 

Sometimes the sparhawk, wheel’d along. 

Hush’d all the groves from fear of wrong : 

By grassy capes with fuller sound 
In curves the yellowing river ran, 345 

And drooping chestnut-buds began 
To spread into the perfect fan, 

Above the teeming ground. 

Then, in the boyhood of the year. 

Sir Launcelot and Queen Guinevere 350 

Eode thro’ the coverts of the deer. 

With blissful treble ringing clear. 

She seem’d a part of joyous Spring ; 
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TE\NT80V 


A gown of grass green silL she wore, 

BucUed w ith go\den daaps l^eforo , 3 5 S 

A light green tuft of plumes she boro 
Closed in a golden nng 

Now on some twisted ley net. 

Now bj some ttnllmg nvulet. 

In mosses mixed with violet 3^ 

Her cream white mule his pastern set 

And fleeter now she skimm’d the plains 
Than she whose elfin pranccr springs 
By night to eery warblings, 

■\\ hen all the glimmering moorland nngs 3°i 
With jinglmg bridle reins 

As fast she fled thro sun and shade, 

Iho happy winds upon her play’d. 

Blowing the nnglet from the braid 
She look d so loiely as she sway'd 37° 

The rem with dainty finger tips, 

A man had giyen all other bhss 
And all his worldly worth for this 
To waste his whole heart in one kiss 

Upon her perfect lips 37a 


The BenoAK IIaid 

Her arms across her breast she laid , 

She was more fair than words can say 
Bare footed came the beggar maid 
Before the King Cophetua 
In robe and crown the King stept down, 3®° 
To meet and greet her on Iier way , 

It is no wonder ' said the lords. 

She 13 more beautiful than day " 

As shines the moon in clouded skies 

She m her poor attire was seen 3®3 

One praised her ankles, one her eyes, 
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One lier dark hair and lovesomc mien. 

So sweet n face, such angel grace, 

In all that land had never been : 

Cophetua swaro a roj-al oath ; 390 

“ This beggar maid shall bo my queen I ” 


The Eagle {Fragment). 

He clasps the crag with crooked hands ; 

Close to the sun in lonely lands, 

Eing’d with the azure world, he stands. 

Tlie wrinkled sea beneath him cniwls ; 393 

He watches from his mounhiin walls, 

And like a thunderbolt he falls. 


CLOUGH. 


Ar.Tiicn Ilrcn Clough (1S19-1SG1) -a-as bom at Liverpool and 
ctlucated at Rugby and Balliol College, Oxford. In 1S4S ho pub- 
lished his first poem, the Do'.hxi of 7'ober-na-Viin!!c!i, a pastoral in 
hexntncters. lie also wrote .4 mottrs rfe I'o»,upa (1849) and, shortly 
iKjfore his death, Jfari J/Viyno, or Taler on Board. Clough’s poems, 
F.ays Lowell, “ are the truest expression in verso of tho moral and 
intellectual tendencies, tho doubt and strugglo towards settled con- 
victions, of tho ago in which ho lived.” 


“ Sat not the .struggle nought atajleth.” 

Say not, tho struggle nought availeth. 

The labour and the wounds are vain. 

The enemy faints not, nor fnileth. 

And as things have lieen they remain. 
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It hopes were dupes, fears maj be Uirs , 5 

It may be, in yon sraole concealed. 

Tour comrades chase e'en cow the fliers. 

And, but for you, possess the field. 

For while the tired wares, rauily breahing. 

Seem here no painful mch to pun, lO 

Far bach, through creeks and mleta matang, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the mam. 

And not by eastern windows only, 

daylight comes, comes in tho hght. 

In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, i s 

But westward, look, the land is bright. 


Qua Ccnsuit Yes ins 

As ships, becalm d at ere, that lay 
ith canras drooping side by side. 

Two towers of sail at dawn of day 

Are scarce long leagues apart descried , 20 

When fell the night, upsprung the breeze. 

And all the darkling hours they plied, 

Nor dreamt but each the self same seas 
By each was clearing, side hy side 

E en so— but why the tale reveal 35 

Of those whom year by year unchanged. 

Brief absence join’d anew to feel, 

Astounded soul from soul estranged ^ 

At dead of night their sails were fill’d. 

And onward each rejoicmg steer’d — 30 

Ah neither blame, for neither will’d. 

Or wist, what first with dawn appear’d ! 
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To Tcer, how vain ! On, onward strain, 

Brave barlcs ! In light, in darkness too, 
Through winds and tides one compass guides — 35 
To that, and jour own selves, be true. 

But 0 blithe breeze ! and 0 great seas. 

Though ne’er, that earliest parting past, 

On your wide plain the.v join again. 

Together lead them home at last ; 40 

One port, methought, alike they sought, 

One pui-pose hold where’er they fare, — 

0 bounding breeze, 0 rushing seas ! 

At last, at last, unite them there ! 


< Qoi Laboeat, Oeat. 


0 only Source of all our light and life, 41 

Whom as our trvrth, our strength, we see and feel. 
But whom the hom’s of mortal moral strife 
Alone aright reveal, — 

5 [ine inmost soul, before Thee inly brought. 

Thy presence o\vns, ineffable, divine ; ’ a 

Chastised each rebel self-encentred thought 
My will adoreth Tliine. 

With eye down-dropt, if then this earthly mind 
bpeechless abide, or speecliless e’en depart • 

A or seek to see— for what of earthlv knnd ’ c: 

Gan see Thee as Thou art ?— . ^ ' 


If surc-assur’d 'tis but profanely hold 
In thought’s ahstmctest forms to seem to see 
It dan? not dare the dread commnnion hold 
In ways unworthy Thee, 


60 
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SOSSETTI 


0 not unoWd, TUou Bhalt, umutn’d, forgiTe; 

In \rorldl7 walks tha prayerle*!* heart prepiro ; 

And, if in work its life it seem to lire, 

Shalt make that work bo pTajer 

Nor times skill lack, when, while the work it plies, 65 
TJn summoned powers the hhndinj» film shall part. 
And, scarce hj happy tears made dim, the eyes 
In recognition start 

As wills Thy will, or give, or e en forbear 
The beatific supersensual sight, 70 

So, with Thy blessing blest, tliat humbler prayer 
Approach Thee mom and night. 


ROSSETTI. 


Dast* Gibkisi. Rossetti (IS^S ISS2], tho eon of an ItaUao patriot 
and refugee who had settled in London, became eminent both as ad 
artist and as a poet. Ho was one of the founders of tho Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, In 1S70 he published Poem*, most of 
which had Wn wntlen before he reached the ago 0 ! twenty five. 
In this collection were Thi ffiewed Damtrd and Portmit In 
1831 he published Sfitladj and Poemt Included m this Toltimo 
was Tht. UoTi» of Lifty a senes of sonnets which contains Rosaatti s 
best worh 


The Blessed Basiozel. 

The blessed damoiel l«iaed out 
From the gold bar of Hearen , 

Her eyes were deeper than the depths 
Of waters stilled at eren , 

She had three lilies in her band, 

And the stars m her hair were seven 


5 



THE BEESSED DAJIOZEL. 


Her robe, ungirt from clasp to bem, 

Ho AVTOugbt flowers did adorn, 

But a wliite rose of Marj’s gift 
For service meetl}' worn ; 

Her hair tliat lay along her back 
Was yellow like ripe com. 

Hersoemed she scarce bad been a day 
One of God’s choristers ; 

The ivonder was not yet quite gone 
From that still look of hers ; 

Albeit, to them she left, her day 
Had counted as ten years. 

(To one, it is ten years of years. 

. . . Yet now, and in this place. 

Surely she leaned o’er me— her hair 
Fell all about my face. . . . 

Nothing ; the autumn-fall of leaves. 
The whole year sots apace). 

It was the rampart of God’s Ilotiso 
Tliat she was standing on ; 

By God built over the sheer depth 
The which is Space begun ; 

So high, that looking downward thence 
She scarce could see the sun. 

It lies in Heaven, across the flood 
Of ether, as a bridge. 

Beneath, the tides of day and night 
With flame and darkness ridge 

The void, as low as whore this earth 
Spins like a fretful midge. 

Around lier lovers, newl^- mot 
’Mid deathless love's acclaims, 

Spoke evermore among themselves 
Tlieir hcart-rememl'ered names ; 

And the souls mounting up to God 
Went by her like thin flames. 

anth. 
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Love in the Valley 

Untler j omler bfOch tree ffin"le tui the bward 
Couched with hci arms Ldiind her golden head 
Ivnees and tresses folded to slip and ripple idljr, 

Lies inj joung loie slecjmg in the shade 
Had I the heart to slide att arm heueath her, 5 

Press her parting lips as her waist I gather slow 
tVal mg in aniazenieut she could not but embrace ino 
Then would si ehold luo and never let me go t 


Shy as the sq^uirrel and wayward as the swallow. 

Swift as the swallow along the river's light lo 

Circleting the surface to meet his mirrored wmfjlets 
Fleeter she seems in her stay than in her flight 
Shj as the sc^uicrel that leaps among the pme tops 
iVayward as the swallow overhead at set of sun 
is lie whom I lo\o is hard to catch and conquer 15 

Hard hut 0 the glorv of the wmnmg were she won I 

AV htn her mother tends her before the laughing mirror 
Tying up her laces looping up her hair. 

Often she thinks were this wild thing wedded 

More love should 1 have and much less care 20 

When her mother tends her before the lighted mirror, 
Loosenmg her laces combing down her curls 
Often she thinks were this wild thing wedded 
1 should miss but one for many boys and girls 


Gossips count her faults they scour a narrow chamber 25 
Where there is no window read not heaven or her 
IVhen she was a tiny one aged woman quavers 
Plucks at my heart and leads me by the ear 
Faults she had once as she learnt to run and tumbled 
Faults of feature some sec beauty not complete 30 
Yet good gossips lieauty that makes holy 
Earth and air mai hare faults from 1 ead to feet 
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Hitter ste comes ; she comes to me ; she lingers, 

Deepens her hro-wii eyebrows, while in new surprise 
High rise the lashes in wonder of a stranger ; 35 

Yet am I the light and living of her ej-es 
Something friends have told her fills her heart to brimining, 
Hets her in her blushes, and wounds her, and tames. — 
Sure of her haven, 0 like a dove alighting, 

Arms up, she dropped : our souls were in our names. 40 


Soon will she lie like a white frost simrise. 

Yellow oats and brown wheat, barley pale as rye. 

Long since your sheaves have yielded to the thresher. 

Pelt the girdle loosened, seen the tresses fly. 

Soon will she lie like a blood-red sunset, 45 

Snuft with the to-morrow, green-winged Spring ! 

Sing from the South-West, bring her back the timants, 
Nightingale and swallow, song and dipping -i^ing. 

Soft new beech-leaves, up to beamy April 
Spreading bough on bough a primi'ose mountain, you 50 
Lucid in the moon, raise lilies to the skyfields. 

Youngest green transfused in silver shining through; 
Fairer than the lily, than the wild white cherry : 

Fair as in image my seraph love appears 
Borne to me by dreams when dawn is at my eyelids : 55 

Fair as in the flesh she swims to me on tears. 


THOMSON. 


James Thomson (1834-1882) is one o£ the tragic names in English 
literature. He became an army postmaster, but, falling under 
Bradlaugh’s intluence, was dismissed for insubordination. He then 
Iried business and journalism, but died young, worn out by sleep- 
lessness and melanobolin as much as by the chloral which he took 
to cure them. He lives by the autobiographical Vajie’s Slon^ • by 
some charming, playful songs; and, above all, by The Gi(y of 
Dreadful Night. 
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from IjiF CiTif or BKrAltitri* Ni«ht” 

XX 

I sat me v\eai7 on a pillar b base, 

Aoi aj^ainst tbe ebalt , for Wvxwl wioouli^li^ 

O etflowd the peacefulness of cloistered spaie, 

A shore of sliaJoiv slanting from the right 
The great cathedral a western front stood then., 5 

A eaie-woni rock in that calm sea of air 

Before it opposite mv place of rest 
Two figuicg faced each other large austere , 

A couchant sphinx m shadow to the breast 
An auget stantling in the moonlight tlc-ir , >o 

So mighty by inagnihcence of form 
They were not dwarfed lieneath that miss tnorm. 

Upon the cross hilt of a naked snord 
Thfi, 'pcwaapl t.<N mite, ase-ce. held s 

Hi 8 Vigilant intensi tesfird was jx>ure<l I S 

Upon theiroatine plaridU iinqialled 
IV hose fii lit set nt loel gizt which took 
No hoed f aught a solemn trance like look 

And as I pondered these opposed shapes 
My eyelids sank m stupor that dull swoon *o 

drugs and with a kadea mantle drapes 
The outworn to worse wcanuess But soon 
A sliarp and clashing noise the stillness broke. 

And from the evil letliarg) I woke 

The angel 0 wings had fallen stone on stone, ^5 

An 1 1 ly there shattered In uce the sudden sound 
A warn ir leaning on Ins swonl alone 
Now watched the Rjliinx with that icgaid prifmiil, 
Ue splimi nnehaii^el loohed forthright as aw II e 
Ul notlung in the vast abyss of air 


30 
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Agam I sank in tliat repose uusweefc, 

Again a clashing noise mj slumber rent ; 

The warrior’s sword lay broken at his feet : 

An unarmed man with raised hands impotent 
Now stood before the sphinx, which ever kept 35 

Such mien as if with open eyes it slept. 

My eyelids sank in spite of wonder grown ; 

A louder crash upstartled me in d^read ; 

The man had fallen forward, stone on stone. 

And lay there shattered, with his trunkless head 40 
Between the monster’s large quiescent paws. 

Beneath its gi-ajid front cliangeless as life’s laws. 

The moon had circled westward full and bright. 

And made the temple front a mystic di-eam. 

And bathed the whole enclosure with its light, 45 

The sworded angel’s wrecks, the sphinx supreme : 

I pondered long that cold majestic face 
Wliose vision seemed of infinite void space. 


SWINBURNE. 


Alorrnon Charues Swinburne (1837-1909) was edurated at Eton 
and Oxford. He travelled much in Fi-ance andltily, and his verse 
reveals his sympathy with all fighters for political liberty at home 
and abroad. His works include Aialanta in Calydon, a Greek 
drama ; BothxccU and other plays ; and the lyrical series Poems and 
Ballads and Songs before Sunrise. He is famous as a revolutionary, 
a pagan, and a poet of passion, and above all for his amazing 
mastery of complex verse music. 


From “ The GtAkden of Proserpine.” 

P.ale, beyond porch .and porhal. 

Crowned with calm leaves, she stands 
Who gathers all things mortal 



•iTri^JBirENE 


'NYjtti col3 immortal hanSs , 

Her languid lips are sweeter 
Than lore’s who fears to greet her 
To men that mii and meet her 
From manj times and lands 

She waits for each and other, 

She naits for all men bom , 
Forgets the earth her mother. 

The life of fruits and com , 

And spring and seed and swallow 
Tahe wing for her and follow 
IVhere summer song rings hollow 
And flowers are put to scom 

There go the lores that witliei 
Ihe old lores with wearier mugs , 
And all dead rears draw thither, 
And all disastrous things 
Dead dreams of daj 8 forsaken 
Blind buds that snows hare sliaken, 
Wild leaves that winds hare t ikeu, 
Eed strars of mined springs 

IVe are not sure of sorrow. 

And ]oj was never sure , 

To^av will die to morrow , 

Tune stoops to no man’s hire. 
And lore, grown faint and fretful, 
IVith lips but half regretful 
Sighs, ind with eies forgetful 
W eeps that no lores endure 

From too much love of bring, 

From hope and fear set free 
We thank with brief thanksgiving 
Whatever gods maj be 
That no life lives for ever , 

Tliat dead men rise up never; 

That even the weanest river 
W inds Boinewhere safe to sea. 
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Then stdrs nor sun shall wakon, 

Nor any change of light : 

Nor sound of waters shalcen, 

Nor any sound or sight : 

Nor ^vintry leaves nor vernal, 45 

Nor days nor things diurnal ; 

Only the sleep eternal 
In an eternal night. 


STEVENSON. 


Robebt Louis Stevebson (1850-1804), son of the famous lighthouse, 
builder, went to Edinburgh University and was called to the Bar, 
but soon turned to letters, producing novels, essays, and poems. 
After a gallant struggle with poverty and ill-henltb, he died at 
Vailiiua in the South Seas. 

His vivid, romantio work, his exquisite prose style, and the 
charm of his personol character had a tonio influence upon late 
Victorian literature. 


The House BeautifuIi. 

A naked house, a naked moor, 

A shivering pool before the door, 

A garden hare of flowers and fruit 
And poplars at the garden foot : 

Such is the place that I live in, 5 

Bleak without and bare within, 

Tet shall your ragged moor receive 
The incomparable pomp of eve. 

And the cold glories of the dawn 
Behind your shivering trees he drawn ; 10 

And when the wind from place to place 
Doth the unmoored cloud-galleons chase. 

Your garden gloom and gleam again, 

V'^ith leaping sun, with glancing rain. 
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Here shall the wizard moon asccnJ tS 

Tlie hoiTens, in the crimson eii 1 
Of day B decliiunt; eplendour, l» it* 

The army of the stars appear 
The neifthhonr hollows An or wtt. 

Spring eliall with tender llowers best t , 
j\tid oft the morning miiser see 
I^rkfl rising from tlie hrooviy lea. 

And ererj faiir wlieel and thread 
Of cohwth dew liediamonded 

Wlien daisies go, shall muter tjmo *5 

Silref the simple grass mth nine, 

Autiininal frosts enchant llie pool 
And make tho cart ruts lie-anliful , 

And wlien enow bright the moor erpands. 

How shall Tour cliil Iren clap their hands 1 3® 

To make this earth, our lurmitage, 

V clieerf al and a clians^etul page, 

Ood 8 bright and intricate device 
01 days and seasons dotli suffice. 


Keqoiejt 

Under the wide and stanr sk r, 35 

Dig the grave and let me lie 
Glad di 1 I live andgladlv die 
And I laid me down with a will 
This lie the itrse you grave for me 
Here he hes where he longed to be, 

Home is the sailor, home from sea. 

And the hunter home from the hill 
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PBAED. 


WiNTUitOP Mackwoutii Pr,\kd (1S02-1839), during his career ns n 
liarrister and in Parliament, found time to publish niuoli witty vei-s 
dc sociVte. Perhaps his best production is the sombre and grotesque 
lied Fisherman. 


Because ! 

Sweet Nea ! — for your lovely sate 
I weave these rambling numbers, 

Because I’ve lain an hour awake, 

And can’t compose my slumbers ; 

Because your beauty’s gentle light 5 

Is round my pillow beaming, 

And flings, I Imow not why, to-night. 

Some witchery o’er my dreaming ! 

Because we’ve passed some joyous days, 

And danced some meriy dances ; 10 

Becaiise you love old Beaumont’s plays. 

And old Proissart’s romances ! 

Because, whene’er I hear yotu’ words, 

Some pleasant feeling lingers ; 

Because I thiuk your heart has chords 1 5 
That viluate to my fingers! 

Because you’ve got those long, soft curls 
I’ve sworn should deck ray goddess ; 

Because you’re not, like other girls. 

All bustle, blush, and bodice 1 20 

Because your eyes are deep and blue. 

Tour fingers long and rosy ; 

Because a little child and you 
Would make one’s home so cosy. 

Because your little tiny nose 
Turns up so pert and funny ; 


25 
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liecaoso I Vuow Tou yout 

Slore for theif inirtli ttiajj money , 

Ilocati'c I thinV tovT*! ratber twirl 

\. waltz, with mo to guiJe you, 3° 

Than talk small oonM:Bso, with an Earl 
And a coronet lie'*i lo you ' 

lit caose yon doat obyect to walk, 

And are not giton to fainting 
EecaUre you have not learned to talk. 3i 

Of flowers and Poonab painting, 

Because I think you d scarce ref lire 
To sew one on & bntton 
Because I know Toa d sometimes choose 
To dine on simple mutton t 40 

Because I think Pm just so weak 
As some of those fine morrows 
To ask Tou if yon 11 let me spe-ik 
lly story — and my soirowa 
Because the rest s a simple thing, 45 

A matter quickly orer 
A church — a pnest — a sigh — a ring — 

An d a chaise and four for Borer > 


PATMORE. 


OortVTRT PyiT’ttoaE (ISJU-lSOrj WM a \ictonfln poet of deltcacy 
and distinction, fie Anyf »<i tiir Koux ewsvs to Elotsfj' the 
homely things of life while Thr tTuiiieifB Eros Is more definitely 
myetiCsL 


The Tots 

5Iy little Son who look, d from thoughtful eres 
An 1 moved and spoke m quiet grown up wise, 
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Having my law the seventh time disobey’d, 

I struck him, and dismiss’d 
With hard words and imldss’d. 

His Mother, who was patient, being dead. 

Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder sleep, 

I visited his bed. 

But found him slumbering deep, 

With darken’d eyelids, and their lashes yet 
From his late sobbing wet. 

And I, with moan 

Kissing away his tears, left others of my o-svn ; 
For, on a table drawn beiside his head. 

He had put, within his reach, 

A box of counters and a red-vein’d stone, 

A piece of glass abraded by the beach, 

And six or seven shells, 

A bottle with bluebells. 

And two French copper coins, ranged there with 
ful art 

To comfort his sad heart. 

So when that night I pray’d 
To God, I wept, and said : 

Ah, when at last we lie with tranced breath, 

Not vexing Thee in death. 

And Thou rememberest of what toys 
We made our joys. 

How weakly understood 
Thy great commanded good. 

Then, fatherly not less 

Than I whom Thou hast moulded from the clay, 
Tliou’lt leave Thy wrath, and say, 

“ I will be sorry for their childishness.” 


5 

lO 

15 

care- 

21 

25 
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DOBELIu 


DOBELL. 


SvDVEY TnoMPSO’i XWBHx t^S21 ISii'), a OieUenYiii'm ^nneintr 
chant poblisheJ rahltr and hn^atul m (if }iar I[e 

belonged to the school of poeta which has been laVUtd “ ‘'pas 
modic,” on account of a eertatn uant of restraint in stvic 


Fram “ The HIukua.ih'ii Soya ” 

Ttiru turn, for my cli<^\a the7 
T uru l>7 the ^ale my Harry 1 
Fill pail, fill pail. 

He haa turneil bj the dale, 

^nil there hv the stile waits Hanr ? 

Fill fill 
FiU pail fill, 

For there by the stile waits Harry * 

The world may go round, the e orhl may stand still. 
But I can milk and marry, lo 

Fillpail 

1 can milk and marry 

'Wlieugb, wlieiigh ' 

Oh if we two 

Btood loen there now by the water, 15 

I know who d carry me over the ford 
As brave as a.soldier as proud os a lord, 

Tho I don t bve over the water 
H heugh wlieugb ' he s whistling thro'. 

He s whistling the farmer s daughter ” 20 

Give down ^ive down. 

My crumpled brown ' 

He shall not take the road to the town 
For 1 11 meet him beyond the water 
Give down, gue down. 


*5 
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My crumbled browu ! 

And send me to my Harry. 

Tlie folks o’ towns 
May have silken gowns, 

But I can milk and marry, 30 

Fillpail, 

I can milk and marry. 

Home, in Wak-time. 

She turned tlie fair page with her fairer hand — 

More fair and frail than it was wont to be — 

O’er each remembered thing he loved to see 35 

Slie lingered, and as with a fairy’s wand 
Enchanted it to oi-der. Oft she fanned 
New motes into the sun ; and as a bee 
Sings thro’ a brake of bells, so murmured she, 

And so her patient love did understand 40 

The reliquary room. Upon the sill 

She fed his favourite bird. “ Ah, Eobin, sing ! 

He loves thee.” Then she touches a sweet string 
Of soft recall, and towards the Eastern hill 
Smiles all her soul — for him who cannot hear 45 
The raven croaking at his carrion ear. 


MAS«EY. 


Geii.^ld Massev (18'2S-1907) w.is a minor poot of tlie Viotorian 
era. 


Parting. 

Too fair, I may not call thee mine : 

Too dear, I may not see 
Those eyes with bridal beacons shine ; 
Yet, Darling, keep for me — 
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Empty and bush'd, and safe apart, 5 

One Jittle comer of thy heart. 

Thou wilt bo hippy, dear ' and bless 
Thee happy iruyst thou be 
I would not make thy pleasure less , 

Yet, Darling, keep for me — lo 

My life to light, my lot lo leaven. 

One little tonier of thy Heaven 

(lood bye, dear heart 1 I go to dwell 
A weary way from thee , 

Our first kiss is our last farewell, 15 

Yet D irhng, keep for me — 
t\ ho wander outside in the mght, 

One little corner of tlij light 


“OWEN MEREDITH,” EARL OF LYTTON. 


toflAKij l,0E(.iT Gasx OV Lmo'i wrote various 

V lumes uf 'terse, Dsrratite and lyncal, under the name of ‘‘Owen 
Meredith 


Thk Poktkait 

I 

Midnight jast' Not a sound of aught 

Thro the silent Iiou^e, but the wind at his prayers 
I sat hi the dying fire and thought 
Of the dear dead woman upstairs 

ti 

A night of tears ! for the gusty ram 5 

Had ceased but the eaves were dripping yet ; 

And the moon looVd forth, as tho' in pain, 
n ith her face all white and wet 
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III. 

Kobodj' witli me, my watcli to keep, 

But the friend of my bosom, the m in I love : lo 

And grief had sent him fast to sleep 
In the chamber up above. 

IV. 

Nobody else, in the country place 

All round, that knew of my loss beside, 

But the good young Priest with the Raphael-face 15 
Who confess’d her when she died. 


V. 

That good young Priest is of gentle nerve. 

And my grief had moved him beyond controul ; 

Por his lips grew white, as I could observe, 

When he speeded her parting soul. 20 

VI. 

I sat by the dreary hearth alone : 

I thought of the pleasant daj’s of yore ; 

I said “ the staff of my life is gone : 

The woman I love is no moi’e. 

VII. 

“ Gem-clasp’cl, on her bosom my portrait lies, 25 
Which next to her heart she used to wear — 

It is steep’d in the light of her loving eyes. 

And the sweets of her bosom and hair.” 

VIII. 

And I said — “ the thing is precious to me ; 

They will bury her soon in the churchyard clay ; 30 
It lies on her heart, and lost must be. 

If I do not take it away.” 

IX. 

I lighted my lamp at the dying flame. 

And crept up the stairs that creak’d for fright. 

Till into tlio chamber of deatli I came. 

Where she la}' all in white. 


35 
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Empty and hnsh'd, and »>afe apart, S 

One little comer of thy heart 

Ttuju wilt be Lippj, dear* and bless 
Thee happy jnaptthou be 
1 ivould not mahe tny pleasure less , 

Yet, DitIje", heep for me — IQ 

Jly bfe to bgbt, my lot to leaven. 

One little comer of thy Heavea 

Good bye, dear heart* I go to drvell 
A weary wav from thee, 

OurSrstkjssisoiii last farcwell , 1 5 

Yet, Darling, teep for roe — 

IVho wander outside m the night. 

One little comer of thy light 


“OWEN MERLOnU,” EARL OF LYTTON. 


Edwsho ttoEHiiT, Eael or Lnro's (ISJt IsTil), wrote rsnous 
1 lumcs of verse, narretue sod iyncal, onJer tL« name of ^^Owen 
Mereditb.” 


The PoBTKiiT 
I 

Midnight past’ Kot a eound of aught 
Thro the silent house, but the wind at his prayers 
I sat l)v the dying 6re and thought 
Of the dear dead woman upstira 

IL 

A night of tears i for the gnsty ram 

Had ceased, but the eaves were dripping yet ; 
And the moon loot’d forth, as tho* in pain. 

With her face all white and wet 
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xvir. 

“ TLis womau, slie loved me E-ell,” said I. 65 

“ A month ago," said my friend to me : 

“And in your tliroat,” I groan’d, “ you lie ! ” 

He answer’d . . . “ let us see.” 

XT III. 

“ Enough ! ” I return’d, “ let the dead decide : 

And whose soever the portrait prove. 

His shall it he, when the cause is tried, 

"Wliere Death is arraign’d by Love.” 

xrs. 

TVe found the portrait, there in its place : 

We open’d it by the tapers’ shine : 

The gems were all unchanged : the face 
Was — ^neither his nor mine. 

XX. 

" One nail drives out another, at least ! 

The portrait is not ours,” I cried, 

“ But our friend’s, the Raphael-faced young Priest, 
Who confess’d her when she died.” 80 


70 


75 


NOEL. 


Roel (1S34-I894), a son of Lord GainshorouRh, 
produced Mind the Uil, Poor Peojih's Cbrhtmas. and other 
volumes of verse and prose. 


The MERRy-Go-iiOHNi>. 

Tlie meriy-go-round, the merrv-go- round, the merrv-co- 
round at Fowey ! ^ ° 

They whirl around, they gallop around, man, woman, and 
girl, and boy ; 

ANTH, 0.7 
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Tlicj orclo OR wooden liorfce3,'nliite,blick,lirowii,#iidbaT, 
To a loud monotonous tune that kith a trumpet braj 
All 19 dark where the circus stands on the narrow qua/, 5 
Save for its owb yellow lamps, that illumine il bnlliantlj* 
Painted purple and red, it pours a broad sironp glow 
Orel an old world bouse, with a pilUred place below , 

For tbe floor of the buildin" rests on bandy columns small. 
And the bulging pile may, tottering, suddenly bury all 10 
But there upon wooden bentbes, hunched rn the sutniner 
night. 

Sit vjTmliled sirea of tbe aiUage nrow, wboee bair is white i 
TUev sit like the mumraies of men, with a glare upon them 
cast 

From a rushing fl uue of the living, lilc their own mad 
past 

TbcT arc watching the merry make, and their face is very 
grave, 

Over all are the silent stars ' beyond, the cold grey wave 
And while I g iie on the galloping horses circling round, 
The men Rirttolmg up and down to a weird, monotonous 
sound, 

1 pass into a bewilderment, and marvel why they go, 

^ sterns the earth revolving with our vain to and fro* 20 
For the 1 oung may be gUd an 1 eager, but some nde list- 
lessly, 

\iid the old look on with a wearv. dull, and lifeless eve, 
i know that m an hour tbe fair w ill all be gone, 
btars sLinrag over a dreary void the Beep have sound alone 
i g-^e wifh orb siifTuseil at human thmgs that fly, 25 
I am lost m the wouder of our dim destiav 

rs^^ny rennd the inerrv.go round, the meiry-go- 
round at Fou ej ' " 

Tlicy whirl around, they gallop <iround, man, woman, and 
girJ, ana boy 
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O’SHAUGHNESSY. 


Atitiutr O’SHAUOiiNnssY (I844-1S8I), author of An Epic of fromcn 
and Music and Moonlight, was closei 3 ' allied to the Pre-Raphaelite 
school of poets, of whom IJ. 6. Rossetti was leader. 


Ode. 


We are the Diusic makers, 

Aud we are tlie dreamers of di-eams. 
Wandering bj' lone sea-breakers, 

And sitting by desolate sti-eams ; — 
World-losers and world-forsakers, 5 

On whom the pale moon gleams : 

Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world for ever, it seems. 

With wonderful deathless ditties 
IVe build up the world’s great cities, to 

And out of a fabulous story 
We fashion an empire’s glory : 

One man with a dream, at pleasure. 

Shall go forth and conquer a crown ; 

And three with a new song’s measure 1 5 

Can trample a kingdom down. 

'We, in the ages lying 

In the buried past of the earth. 

Built Nineveh with our sighing, 

And Babel itself in our mirth ; 20 

And o’erthrew them wuth prophesying 
To the old of the new world’s worth ; 

For each age is a dream that is dying. 

Or one that is coming to birth. 



GLOSSARY, 


Abelard: Abelard and Elolea were 
a pair of \mfortunalc lovers in tho 
twelfth century, who “after a 
long course of calamities,” says 
Pope, “retired eaoh to a several 
convent.” 

abide: [JI.E. ahjtn, to pay for, 
buy up, O.E. ab^egan, to pay for] 
rue, siijir for. 

aboon : [O.E, alufan] above. 

aborde : entered on. 

Absalom; soi of David. Ho re- 
belled against his father (2 Sam. 
siv.-sviii.). Dryden applies the 
name to the Duke of lifonmontb, 
an fttegftfmate son of Cfiarfes IT. 

Achilles: the bravest of tho Greeks 
who fought in tho war against 
Troy. He is tho chief hero of , 
the Uiad. According to the 
legend he was' vulnerable only 
in the heel. 

Aohitophel : in tho Bible Aohitophel 
was tho counsellor of Absalom in 
hisrovolt against David. Dryden 
applies the name to the Earl of 
Shaftesbury. 

acqnent ; acquainted. 

acre : [0 E. (cccr, a field] a field. 

Actaeon-like : i.e. like Actaeon, who 
having seen the goddess Diana 
bathing was in punishment torn 
to pieces by his oivn hound®, 

Adonais : a name coined by Shelley 
and used by him to denote the 
poet Keat=. 

AdSnis : a beautiful youth beloved 
by Venus. He was killed by a 
wild boar. 


ae : one. 

Aeschylus : tho first in point of 
time of tho three great Athenian 
dramatists. Ho livctl from Hdj 
to 455 B.O. 

affect: aj/eclion, qmfsion (Surrey, 
line 21). 

agape: gaping. 

Aginconrt: a village in the north 
of Franco in the Pas do Cidais, 
where Henry V. defeated the 
Fronoh in 1415. 

airt : direction, 

aisle : [Fr. a Ik, Latin efn] the toiinj 
of a church. 

Ajax : one of the Greek heroes who 
fought at Troy. He was famous 
for Ins vast strength. 

Albion : the ancient name of the 
island of Britain. 

Alcaic : of Alcaeus, a native of 
Jlitylcno and a Greek lyric poet 
who flourished .about GOO n.c. Ho 
invented tho measure called after 
him the Alcaic Stanza. 

Alcestis : wife of Admetus, king of 
Pherae in Thessaly, who accord- 
ing to a Greek legend gave her 
life to redeem her husband from 
death, but was rescued from tho 
other world and restored to her 
husband by Hercules, “Jove’s 
great son.” 

alchymy: “miraculous power of 
transmutation ” (Slmliespeare, 
line 254). ‘ 

alit : alighltd. 

all-oblivious : consigning all thing} 
to oblivion. 
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JUjlitTi# A Tiv«r o£ the PeMixm 
nestis ttforcii) m Greece the 
course of which is largtlt uuU' r 
grotin'L The nccr gisl Alphtuj 
IS aiiJ Ici hjccc falUu tn I cse wilh 
the n\iii['!i ^rcthusa The goit 
lies Daiiik turned her mtn » 
am a icl opened toe her n 
way tiuilrr the sen to the I'lanitof 
Ortsgia tieerhTWcnce AijjheHJ 
lolloHfd reappeiniiir in n 'pnn^ 
which huhhifH uji close 1) the 
ehore i car ihe foiintain Arclhusa 
and thus mingling Ins sreters 
witJi here 

Amnlthea a Cretan njniph who fed 
A< IS (lapiterl W’th tV tnilk ot (l 
gii it Zeus broke off one of the 
g Kit a horns and e dowol il inth 
the ptoperlt o( Ueewmin' filled 
with any toed or lirinh the pos 
s esnr svished 

(uuiranthos i flowcrtlwtretnains 
long without witlii ring literally 
the nnfadinj /foiecr 
Aiaaiott the wa- hte Awaion * 
(PoFF) IS the <3 icen of Spades, 
wa-natinte hfhac-iotir 
Anaeieon a t<reek ly no poet (ly) 
4 ®.") B ( j 

aailytie a branoh of luathemsfic* 

anjalted hir liU Clt INipc a 
/emjj/c ol /rtm* Heroes m 
animated nnrble frown 
authem [0 h oit/^Ci( Cate Ui't’i 
mitj/iAiifj from a l.reik word 
menuing noitHdi o i« rfsju. io«‘ to} 
a piece cf aseted inii‘n wi called 
from the alternate ginning of tho 
hatful hotrs 

Apollo son of 7ena and Leto an 
important dear of the iicieiit 
Greek9.ffhttwa3 wofshippc i as the 
godof prop! eey poetrt andmusio 
Arbnthnot Jir lohn \rl u Imot 
ClhTs 17 T.I) was a great phs Kian 
and Popes intimate friend 
Arcady Arcadia, the central dis 
tnct of Peloponnesus (the modem 
Morea) in Greece 


ftigoiy a oierchatit reael 
Atgtu 1 1 firtok mythology the 
g'lartlian of the cow into which 
II) Ind been transformeil I \ tieia 
( luno) lie Vied w huivilreil cvev 
Ifcrmcs (Mercury) at the bidding 
of Zens thamea Argtis to sleep 
and the I cut off Kij heaiL Ac 
cording to the legend ifera put 
the bon Ired i yes of Argus in the 
peacock s tiiL 

Axion a colcbnitetl lute player of 
Mclfiyoins m Iiesbos, srho fl)nr 
ished about Wrt a t* 

Aristophanes the most famous of 
the breek srnters of eomedv (c 
tidSSSBC) 

Anatatle a famous Greek philo- 
BOplier and wnler ("Ht Jil icc-) 
Amytdx the fatuous ‘"•MnaU Ar 
mada tint liy nnlip 1) of bpain 
to conToer Enefand in 1 j 8*1 
\fkr the AruiivU wa* defeated 
by the h nglish most of the sea 
sels composing it wer" wrecked 
in the attempt to letum to Spain 
by the nortii of Scotland and 
West of Ireland 

Annoric Breton. Arroonca was 
the ancient name of Dnttany 
ams eaits of arms (I’arnell, line 

5 t) 

Arthur Arthur tfoore a politicau 
of no great repute IIis ton was 
w an all poet, mueb hated by 
Pope 

Aahui Assyria 

aspire (Gatin (w/nrarr, to brei the 
towards) to atm at itomfrAmy 
fiighfr hence to ouMitd 
Asprajnont a place near A'lce in 
1‘roreuce, in i rtmoe 
Assyrxa the Assyrian etnpiro hae 
wig Its capital at Klneveh wa* 
once ven powerful hut was 
dertroieil by the Medes and 
fkrbs loiiiana t/KJ I c 
Aisyruin queen Venus, identified 
by Milton with the Aasymiu god* 
dess Aitarte 
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Assyrian, Ths : Sennnoberib, King 
of Assyria. Tor the incident 
celebrated by Byron 'see 2 Kinga 
xix., especially vv. 32-30. 

attempred: tmpered, hamontHiL 
“ Attempred to the year ” (Spex- 
seb) = “agreeable to the season 
of the year.” 

Atticus: a name applied by’ Tope to 
Addison. 

aureate ; golden. 

Ansonia; an ancient name for Italy. 

Avalon : “ the vale of Avilion ” in 
Sfalor^’s J/bi'fe Darth nr, to which 

• the King goes “to heal me of 
my grievous wound.” 

Ayr : a river in Ayrshire in Scot- 
land. 

baby : doff. 

Babylonian; perfaining to Bahiffoii. 
Milton, following Puritan prac- 
tice, identifies the Papacy with 
the Babylon mentioned in the 
Book of Revelations. 

baleful : fuff of eomw. 

Banqno; in Shakespeare's ifachelh 
the ghosts of the descendants of 
Banqno, who are to icigii a.s 
kings in Macbeth’s place, are 
.shown by the Witches to Mac- 
beth. 

base; [either from Anglo-Fr. ha-sc, 
Katin hcisis, from a Oreek word 
meaning " stepping,” or a corrup- 
tion of hfira, plural of har]a rustic 
game (cp. prisoner’s base, a game 
winch is sometimes called “bars” 
or prisoner's bars). “To bid a 
base” (Sii.VKBSPEARE) =to dial, 
tenge to a game or race. 

BastiBe : a famous prison in Paris, 
burned by the Parisian populace 

Basto: the ace of duls, the third 
trump at Ombre. 

hanldrick : a belt. 

Bayona; a tomi on the west co.ast 
of Galicia, in Spam, near Cape 
Fuusterre. Set Namancos. 


bederoU ; rosary. 

bedesman : [O.E. ge-hed, a prayer] 
one ivho prays for another. 
Bedlam: a famous madhoitso in 
London. The .word is a cormp- 
tion of Betlileliom. 
behight: caffed. 

Behn : JIrs. Apbra Bebn (IClO-lGSO) 
was an inferior dramatist and 
novelist, 
held: kdd. 

Bell: “Peter Bell” is a poem bv 
Wordswortli. 

Bellenis : a name coined by Milton 
fiom Belleriutn, tbo Roman name 
for Land’s End. Bellenis is 
imagined as giving a name to the 
promontory. “By tlie fable of 
BeUcrus old ” = Land's Eml. 
bellibone : [“probably' for Pr. heUc- 
hoiiKC.'’— HEi£i-or.D]rr fairnuiiden. 
Belshazzar : according to the Book 
of Daniel tlie last Clialdaean kin” 
of Babylon. For the incidents 
celebrated by Byron see Daniel v. 
bene : he, are. 

bent : (1) tnefined ; (2) a hillside. 
be-Eosciused : declaied equal to 
Rosoiiis, a celebrated Roman 
actor, the friend of the orator 
Cicero. He died in G2 b.c. 
besprent : sprinlded. 
bever: [O.P. bavicre, a bib, from 
have, saliva] the lower part of the 
facc-giianl of the helmet, 
bickering: hurrying. 
bilbos : swords. 

'birkie : a lively young fellow. 

Bjserta: the ancient Utica in the 
north of Africa. Milton alludes to 
the Saracen conquerors of Spain. 
Blake : Admiral Blake was the first 
of onr great British admirals. 
He won several great victories 
o\€i tho Dutch find ^ptiniards 
under tho Commonwealth finth. 
lti.p. He did not fall in battle, 
but died while returning from an 
expedition to Santa, Cniz in tie 
Canary Islands (1657). 
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blMS to fprtad aJtjvnd. 

Bltntftim B villajt in liiiMia 
whtrf, jn 1704, the Eneljub And 
Anttnaos, under tbs iJuka of 
Jlartbotuueh and rrinca Eugene, 
defeAted the Ereneh and l*avA 
riauB 

Eodley “Dodlej’* dome” is the 
famous Bodleian library at Or 
ford 

boll'n ttmllm. 

Eaoa (the Lady) see Edward 17 
Bottlvard Franjois da Lonivard 
(1490 1570), a natiTe of Geneva, 
•fimoiis tor SIX years’ impn«on 
ment tu the CasOe of Cmllon 
and eelebmed by BjtOn in Tht 
Fmonrr of CltxHtfn. 
boon 3 'ft faxxnir 
Botany Bay near Sydney, bvew 
South t\ ales, was the 6 rst convict 
{jMtion to which criminals were 
transported from In,iland. The 
place was so used Only for a year, 
(uit the name con'tntied to be 
applied in hngland to the new 
station at Port Jackson 
bowed JiTif eurwrf 
Bowscale Tam a stream in tba 
Cunibnin niounWins there was 
a superstition among the inhabi 
tants of the di'tnrl that this 
tarn contained two immortal £sh 
brave fint tplmdtd, 
bravr hnti^drfisttd A/uictiosne, 
brede nayrAiny/jfoded eaibrcndery 
hient hr ght 

Eronehajii Castle in Cnmberland, 
w as one of the seats of the 
powerful famdy of Clifford 
but was demolished early in 
the tithteenih ceniun Atoid® 
worth s poem celebrates the 
restorat on to the family estates 
of Henri Lord riifihrd, who had 
been obln,ed to lire in conceal 
ment ns a sbephmj during the 
periotl of 'Vortist supremacy 
tWOl UW) 

Bnice Robert Bruce was crowned 


King of Scotland as Robert I, in 
ISh) Bruce sulpsequetitly freed 
his country from all fear of an 
Fnglish conquest by the great 
t ictory of Bannockburn (13) 1). 
bitrd manfen. 

Earha Edmund Burke (1723 1 737), 
a famous writer, orator, and 
stateaman of George 111- *s mgn. 
butnie a nrnalS stream, a nrnlet 
bttildn a Lind of half boot with 
Ihitk soles, wtari by act ora in 
Greek tragedy to add to their 
height. “ To hear Ihy buskin 
tread ’ (foesov) = “ to hear one 
of your tragediea.” Also a ttnnt 
ingboU. 

Cade Jack the leader of Cade’s 
RebcUion (1450) 

Cadmus a legeodarj hero of Dioe- 
nieia who was supposed to hare 
founded the city of Thebea in 
Greece, and to haye introduced 
the Alpha' et into Greece 
Caesar (l)GainB Julius Caesar (100* 
dlpc.) the first Emprtnrp! Rome 
(2) Tlie roman Emperor Auguatua 
(OShc U a d }. who was a patron 
oflitecwtntearvl the arts. In his 
reign Roman literature attained 
Its greatest perfection (3) Any 
Roman emperor 

Calliope one of the JCine Muse*, 
she was belieied to preside over 
poetry See Muses, 
eanals in aocordanee with Dutch 
taste Uilliam III had had the 
grounds at Hampton Court laid 
out With canals 
cantie j<ry, indy 
caravanserai akindotunluniished 
inn where caraians stop, 
careless /ree from core, 

Carlins old iFomuu 
Carthage a Phoenician cs tony in 
the hiorth ol Africa whieh la 
helieved to have stood near the 
site of tlie modem Tunis, It was 
once very wealthy and powerful, 
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and disputed with Borne the su- 
premacy of the Mediterranean, 
but was taken and destroyed by 
the Homans (146 b.c.). 

cates : dklics, dainties. 

Cato : a famous Roman patriot wlio 
committed suicide after his forces 
had been defeated by Caesar 
(46 uc.). Addison had ^vritton 
a ploy on this subject, hence 
Pope’s allusion. 

Cecilia : St. Cecilia, the patroness 
of music. She is regarded as the 
inventor of the organ, the '• min- 
gled world of sound.” Her mar- 
tyrdom is said to have taken place 
in 230 A. I). 

oedam ; formed of cedar trees. 

eentanrs: fabulous Thessalian crea- 
tures, half man, half horse. 

centre to the utmost pole : from 
the centre of the universe (i.e. 
from the Earth) to its farthest 
point or pole. 

Cephissian : sec Philomela. 

Cerberus : a dog with three heads, 
which in Greek myth was sup- 
posed to. guard the entrance of 
Hades. 

chaliced : cup-siiapcd. 

chance : perchance. 

ohapoumette ; hood. 

Charlemagne: Charles the Groat, 
EmperorofthoEranks: in77Shis 
nnmy was intercepted and cut to 
pieces hy the Saracens of Spain in 
the Pass of Roncc-svalles in the 
Pyrenees. He did not fall at 
Fontarnhbia (g.r.), but lived to 
S14, 

Chatterton : Thomas Chatterton 
(1752-1770), author of a number 
of poems purporting to be the 
work of a priest of the fifteenth 
century named Rowley. He tried 
to palm these off as genuine 
Middle English poems, but the 
imtm-ituro was detected. Failing 
to obtain success as an author he 
committed suicide. 


Chaucer : Geoffrey Chaucer (c. 1340- 
1400), thefirst great English poet, 
author of The Canterburp Tales. 
chere : cheer, behaviour, 
chevisaunce : a kind of flou'er, the 
species of which has not been 
identified - 

Chillon : a castle at the eastern end 
of the Lake of Geneva. Here 
Bonivard (g.v.) was imprisoned 
for six years (1530-1536). 

Chiron : the wisest of the Centaurs. 
Peleus and Achilles were among 
his pupils, 
civil : cultivated. 

Claver’se : John Graham of Claver- 
house, created by James 11. Vis- 
count Dundee. At the Revolution 
of 1688 Olaverhouse headed a 
rising of the Highland clans in 
favour of James, and defeated 
General Mackay at Killicorankie 
(1689), but was killed in the 
battle. 

clerks: scholars. 

close; a blind alley; close-head = 
the entry of such an alley, 
clufl: cloud. 

clusters: [O.E. cfiisfer] literally 
bunches, put for draughts of wine 
(Herrick, line 85). 

Cl^ie: a sea-nymph who was 
changed into the plant heliotrope, 
i.e. “sun-turner,” so called from 
its turning to the sun, 
codille ; the technical name for the 
position in the game of ombro 
when a player, having won nioro 
tricks than the holder of the bank', 
takes the pool. 

CoUgni: Gaspaul deColigni, Admi- 
ral of France and one of the chief 
leaders of the Hugtienots. Ho 
was murdered in 1572 during the 
Jlnssaoro of St. Bartholomew, 
commission, of the brain : product 
of tile mind ; commi‘'.sion means 
an act committed, and is used in 
a depreciatory sense, 
committed : confined. 
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eone^it dcvtce ef tht 

mnytmtioA 

conceited /vU of/antj/orma'jtna 
tlO!> 

consifimVe pwditntHc 
eoMlpv ttal , “ eoiMgn ia tKea ” 
(bliakespearf line 151) = bi^ the 
rame contract or *sreenient as yon 
hire signed le dio 

conttMiona coDlnvlttlors 
CoDTentlon the Lords of the Sent 
tisli pnrliiunent 

eoof ti Woflh'K'l, «/oofi*h })triuni 
coowt appeared owl ilumpjieartil 
I y tHms 
cope n liiioilL'd 

Cordooi a town of ‘'pim, modern 
Cotiluia ‘Him of Conloiin 
devl” la the fyitin philosopher 
ami tniciliw, tcnoca <r 4 b c. 
tot D ), tt)iu>vasbQrnatCol'd 07 !i 
corpse rt(/(nHy)5(v/y (Surrey, lint 
2 -)) 

Corydon a common name foe shop 
111 nls m pastoral poetry 
coiiohant ty <»3 doiwi 
conthle fl^uMe /omifiar 
cralli corjtrfol* 

craois [literally a erooi or ietui] 
n« odd tiini of fpieeh 
cremosiii o mtsow 
crescent the mnon m its first anil 
I>art ol its second ijuirter 
CiSMj a vd'age in tht north laest 
oEhninte near which Ivd ward III 
gained o great Moltry uier the 
hreiith in IJlli 

Cronnrell Oliver Cromwell (1509 
ItidS) Lord I'rotector of I nglaacl 
1 BTiO 1 6 jS Crom h ell 8 pra nh e ” 

cetera to the legend ll at he had 
led a riotous life in joiith 
eroneh ervtrh 
CUTiMlS dificote 

Curll a nell knMvo but catliec 
liisreputaLle piiUi^l ei and hook 
seller of ropo a d y 
Cnrrie Dr laritB Currie, tire 
earliest editor of Liirn' 

Cjnttila the lloon (as a goddess) 


CytierSa Venna, socalhd from the 
Iski4 of Gythcra in the Aegean 
fees, where she was worsliipprd 

dally tryle 

Dants IMute Ahgliiert (f ddo I5dl) 
was the author of the Pitint 
t7o»ir(fy, and ranks wdli Ifomer, 
Vergil, anti Milton among the 
great epic poets Jfe wrote also 
a niitnlitr of sonnets. 

Xtardafi tr Dtnlinia, the land of 
Piov 

Darina the king of IVnia (335 
JIO lit ), who was dcfulted by 
llesander the (ireat 
darkling ih thi dnrl 
Darwcu n nier m Lannashire 
svhioh lalls Into the TUbhle near 
rresten Uece Cromwell de 
feated the Scots in IfPlS. 

Danlis sea Philomela, 
decent siiitiWf 
deep detred d»fp dvq 
deffly dtftty 

delice "lluwre delico’ (Tjilin /o* 

defiritimm) = the in* 

Delos the sni ollr »l of l he C jtlides, 
a group of islands in the tirecian 
Arehipehigi), It was supposed to 
Iiarc been the btrthpUeeof Ai«i!lo 
(f/ r ) and a great festival used to 
beheld therein honour nf thatgod 
Delphi n town in I’liiieis on llio 
slopes of Mount I’arna'stis (<j r ) 
Here there was a tern pie ol Ajiollu 
in which there was a celebrated 
oracle 

depelncten pavU, ejc/nws 
Derib The the Deed 1 av ero, w hero 
Ben Jnivaoii presided over a poetio 
club 

dight [0 r (W/(iii, to arrange] or 
mnjrd dwlerl (Spenser, linos')) , 
•idorii' f (Milton, line tlK) 
disastered ituforimmie, ovtricMni 
td by disiEvtrr 

diaattrmie oiiAOuiiciap dwosfsr 
direrted prrerrtecf, funtei /ram 
th$ riyht path 
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dividing: maling division, a torm 
in tnusio denoting the dividing o£ 
cacli of (1 bucccssion of long notes 
into Severn! short ones. 

Dog-star: Sirius, which in July 
nnd Augiwt wns long supposed 
to cause excessive heat, 
dole : sorrow. 

Dorian mood: the Greek distin- 
guislicd tliree moods or measures 
in music— tlie Dorian, I’luygian, 
nnd Lydian. Tlie Doiiaii mooel 
was grave and inajcstiG. 
douce : sober, scda/c, 

Dowland : .Tolm Doulnud, a cclc- 
biatetl lutenist niid musician con- 
tempoinry witli Sliakcspearc. 
doxy : n sn-iflh'irt. 

Drachenfels ; [literally Draqon's 
Itod-] is on the right hank of the 
Ithinc. eight miles south of Bonn. 
It is a peak of the iSiehcngcbirgc 
range, is feet high, and its 
smmnit coimii.ands a nmgiiificenl 
view. 

drop; (1) a tear, (2) wcdicmc. See 
p'oas. 

drop serene : a literal translation 
nt I he Latin r/iitta srrena, a plira.SD 
f[om the medical science of 
.Milton’-s day, signifying that 
form of total hlimlne.ss which 
makes no change in the appear- 
ance of the eye. 

Dryads : wood-nyiii]>Iis or inferior 
lemale divinities in Greek myth- 
ology, wlio were believed to dwell 
in trees. 

Duck ; b’tcphen Duel:, an inferior 
jmet who beg.ni life ns a tlireslier 
and eienfually bec.nno rector of 
Byileet in Siirreiv His chief 
pu'ce-'werer/ic 2’!,rc-!icr’s /.nhoiir 
nnd The Shm'.aniile. He fell into 
religious melatiehnly .and com- 
mittcsl .siiielde in 17, to. 
dulcimer: an nnoient music, il in- 
i-trumpiit believed by some an- 
thoi-ities to be the ancestor of the 
modem piano. 


Dnnbax : n town on the cast coast of 
Scotland , not far from Edinbui gli. 
Hero Cromwell defe.ated tbe Scots 
under Leslie in IGoO. 

Dtmiewassals ; Highland clansmen 
of superior rank. 

earns : cayks. 

Edward : Edward IV., king of 
England, who became king in 
14(51, during the Wars of the 
Hoses. He otvcil much of his 
success to Warwick, the Kiiig- 
nmker, « ith whom lie quarrelled 
in tlio first instance over Ids 
m.aiiiage to Eliznhotli Woodville, 
Warwick ivishi:ig him lo marry 
the Lady Bona, sister-in-law of 
the I’loncli king, Ijouis XI. 
eekes ; itterrasai. 
een : eyes. 
eftsDons : forthwith, 

Eildon’s triple height: the Eildon 
Ililh. 
eke : «Lo. 

eldritch : yhniity, fnyht/uL 
Eioisa : .•ec Abelard. 

Elyaian : from or belonging to lily, 
sinm, in Greek mjthology tbe 
pbicc ret apart for the re.sidence 
of ibo blessed after death, 
emblazed : rniiihtiontd. 
embodied: assembled (Milton, lino 
144). 

empyreal: /cry, pertaminy to tk- 
meutiil fire. 

enamelled : rarieyated, 
ennui ; tedium. 
cnonn : atoi-moits. 

Epicurus: .a f.imous Greek philo. 
Eopher (;U1.270it.c.). He taught 
that pleasure was the chief mid 
and founded the philosojihic sect 
called after him Kpicurc.iiis. 
epopee : epic poem. 
eremite : hermit, used hy Keats in 
the sense of (/riryfc. 

Eros_; fho god of love. 

Ettricb Shepherd: James Hoge, Hm 
poet. 
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Engem Pnnoa hngcne cl ijavoj 
\fa» one of tli« toMt dittiogniihra 
soldieri ol bti day He com 
DiaacUd the Austmti troops in 
the n tr of the Spanish Succession 
and helped MjrlhoroOgh to sMn 
the UttUles ol Kltnhcimj Oude- 
lurde, and ^taIplaqaeL 
enjhen trui<U of yno 
EanpiiiSs (tSO-HjO b.c) lie Ulest 
of the three great Crcct trage 
disns. He sras a natire of 
Athens, 

erpreti toll t^ldton, line 2f2] 
acpresslTe 0 / urprutton. 
exquisitest ntott eart/aUy toug}it 
out 

fail turf 

rafrfax Edward Fairfax (d. 103d) 
published in leoo a translatioa 
of Taisoa 6eni«altwmt LAiratit 
(Jemaaleni Delirered) 
feata report 

fantastic ichnnsirol, (aprKiou* 
(Milton, line fdOj pi>tt»qur 
(Gray, line flij). 

Pauns eyleandeitieasrOTihippedliy 
the Roiaans arid \>v them identt 
lied with the Greek !>*t>TS, They 
were represented with short 
horns, pointed ears, tails and 
goats feet. 

fearful full of ftur, o/rauf (imor 
oils 

ftatlj derl'roiWjf prtjcfiKl/ji 
Pel a cuy in Sloroccxi, 
neeksec an inferiur poet who had 
once been a PomanLathol c pnest 
and wl 0 died at an □dsarv'iM age 
111 1 670 In Jp ar/'^rrhrnv llrj den 
repre^nts hiiij as resigning the 
throne ot d illness in lavoor ol 
bhadaeU. 

non the goddess of flowere. 
flyting sro/tiia j 
fan. afoot 
fond fooluL 
fondly fvdiuhlj/ 

FontanhlHa a strong fortreio on 


the Bay of Biscay, sooth of 
BiamU. {Set Charlemagne ) 
for 6«o«ae. “ What is he for a 
ladde*” (SFEVsrE, Ime 17) •=• 
“ t\ hat sort of a lad is he * ” 
forcing (rjiinj alkmptiiio 
lOT twatt Kom oal trslh ntol 
fiar •wonc inim oid lolA totf 
freaked lan'g/Utd, rpotted. 
treime [0 b. jitoidf] ttroufrr 
Proissait a 1 tench poet and his- 
torian of the foufterath emtory, 
who«« most famous work is his 
CAnmief*! covering the reiCT* of 
Ldwardlll and. Bichsrd If. 

g*ed t«ii/ 

Oililes the Sea of Gahleo in PaW 
tine, also koown as the Lake of 
Oennesaret and the Sea of 
libcnas 

Galileo ItSit l&li) a famous 
Italian mathemiticiao and astnv 
nomer He was tortured by the 
Inquisition because ti)s aeientiEc 
divoi en>w were said to be oppoi^d 
toSenplure and died wretchedly, 
allcr recanting 

galingale a species of sedge with 
an aron a tic root 
gan b'goK 
gang po 

Ganyoied (k'Ctip teorerqf /tipilir 
i garre <0 cukw 

Oanick David (mmcL {1717 1779). 

I a fatnoas actor was the pupil and 
I fnend of Dr Johnsoti- lie was 
* also a member of the literary and 
artistic circle of which Johnson 
was the most promiDenl figure, 
and which includ^ Giidsouth, 
Eejitolds, and bdninnd Burke, 
genii epirjfa. 
gentle aefir 
ghost epinr 

glebe [Gatin pfnejri, a sod, the soli] 
self 

gUtterand gfitwmitj 
glonxe fflory 
glower itart 
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Go 5 lhe: the famous German poet 
and prose unter U '49-1832), 
author of faii’t and VMelm 


gules ; the name given in lieraldio 
language to the colour crimson 
gulUes : hniies. 


Master. _ I 

golden : precious. 

cowd 1 gold. 

Graces-, the Three Graces (Aglaia, 
Tlialia, and Euphrosj-nel^tre in 
Greek mjthologj personifications 
of grace, gentleness, and beaiitj’ 

■a ho attended upon V enus. They 
are usually represented as daugh- 
ters of Zeus, n i. j 1 1 

grail-.lO Tr.graal, great, nMt Am] 
the Hoi) Dish at the Last Supper. 
The u ord u as long supposed to he 
from sang real, royal mood, u hicli 
iras strangely taken to mean 
‘ ‘ Real Blood,'*’ le.tlmtofChrist- 
hence the allusion in Tennyson, 
lino 235. 

gramercy : an exclamation of grati- 
tude, corrupted from Old Tr. grant 
merci, “ great thanks ” 
Grassmarhet • a street m Edin 
hiirgh 

gree: ‘iielory, “bear the greo = 
“wm the victory.” 

Greece ; the Grecian empire founded 
liy Alexander the Great fell to 
pieces after his death (323 sc), 
greet • to iceep 

gnsamheri ambergris or gray am- 
licr ; it was formerly used a good 
deal in cookery, 
groat : a fourpenny piece 
grot : a reference to the famons arti- 
ficial grotto m Pope’s garden at 
1 w ickenhain 
Gude Town ■ Edmbnrgb 
Guenevere, GuincTcro; the wife of 
the king in lMaIor)’s Jforte 
Daril.KT. She bettu)ed him, 
and gave her love to the noblest 
of his knights. Sir Laneelot 
gness : to fiinni-e, conjedvre. This 
U'eofyi'C.^ IS now considered an 
Aniencamsm, but has the authon- 
ties of many English writers and 
is found c\ en in Chnuocr. 


Hampden; John Hampden (1594- 
1643) is famous ni English history 
forh s resistance to the tax ktioivn 
as Shipmone), imposed by 
Chailes I. Hampden was one of 
the le<aders of the popular party 
in tlie Long Parliament and was 
killed at Chalgroie Fie’d in 1043. 
Happy Isles : fabulous islands ui the 
■\VLstein Ocean believed by the 
1 nneients to be the abode of tlia 
blessed. By some they bare been 
identified with the Canary Isles 
Harley : Robert Harley, a minister 
of Anne; a French ndientuier 
named Gnisoard tiled to assassin- 
ate him in 1711. 

haughty [Latin oKiisl high, lofty. 
hause bane . necl hone. 
haveour : hehaviour. 
hearse: [Latin hirpex, a harrow] 
tomb (Broune, line 1), and per- 
haps coffin (Milton, line 566). 
The word originally meant a 
liarrow, then a triangular finiiie 
for holding lights at a cluiich 
service, cspeomlly at a funeral, 
and afterwards almost anything 
connected with a funeral 
hear’st (thou rather); del thou 
prefer to he called 
heaume: helmet. 

Hebe ; in Greek mytholog)- the cup 
bearer of the Gods 
Helen; the wife of Menelau', King 
of Sparta, and the most htantiful 
w Oman in the world. It w as on 
her account that tlie Troyan War 
was fought See Troy. 

Helicon : properly a mountain m 
Bmotin, in Greece, sacred to the 
Muses, on the slopes of which are 
the famous fountains Aganippe 
and Hippocienc (g v ) Spenser, 
follow mg Chancer and other eaily 
poets, makes Helicon a well. 
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Heaiy Henry VI .King o( England 
lliB-llCl He was dethroned'by 
Edward Bute of 'iork in the 
Wtra of the Rrweii, hut was tern 
pntarily restortd by arwtek m 
H70 He waa again dethroned 
m HTl, and was rnutdered in the 
Tower a few weeks later 
Sesperidei the three daughtera of 
Hesperus, the Fveningfetar, they 
guarded the golden apples which 
It was one of the fafaoirrs of 
Hercules to obtain, 
better hiihff 

SeywQod Xhnnias Hey wood, s 
dramatist and actor of the curly 
seveubeeutb eeittury Deydenw 
contemptuous reference to him is 
nniust 
king hang 

Eippoertn* a tour Uin neat Haunt 
Helicon sacred to the Mosea 
ker Vegasui Bslicoii 
hock carts theljstc,irts home from 
the hariesV held 

hoddifl a kind of coarse woollen 
cloth 

holm an evergreen oak 
bolt a wood or woody hill 
Horace Qumtns Horatms naeem 
I60-8 B c.), the cutest Uno and 
satirio poet of Rome ne was 
the eWe friend of Maecenas the 
ramisterofthe Emperor Angus tus 
and Maecenas gaie him a larni 
among the Sabine Hills 
homd [Ifltin homdua rough 
shaggy] tTM/fins./aeAmy 
huTcheoa hfdgeAog 1 

Hyades agronpofseven stars in the | 
head of the consteRation Taunui 
Hyde Edward Hyde i-irl of 
Clarendon lord Chancellor 1600 
1667> he tell into disgrace and 
was banished in 1607 
Hylas a beautiful youth who is 
repiesented m Greek mythology 
as drawing water for Hercules 
Hjpenon lit Aun , Hypenon, no 
cording to Greek oij tbology, was 


one of the Titans, the sons of 
Heaven and Earth, who first 
rebelled under Kronoa (Saturn) 
ncainst their father and deposed 

hTw bntwerLsfterwardidefMted 

and crushed by Zens the son of 
Kronos, Gny, ffifiowing other 
English poets incorrectly pro- 
nounces “ Jfyp^r not 

‘ Hyper f-on ** 

Ida. a mountaiii range of Asia 
Minor in Phrygia and lijsia 
The city of Troy was sjtualM at 
the l^e of this rati'e There is 
another Jfownt Ida m Crete, 
where the god Zeus was supposed 
to have been brought up 
IdaliA also caPed Idalmm, a 

mountain city in Cjprii", aacred 
to kenas. 

Hiasua a small nver in Greece, 
which ftowed past Athens. 

IJinai *'< Troy 
ifkaorlUt coch, mery 
intrehthed /umirtil, eiu 
ta utrnjB gn» para Uw pr^p-treii far 
athtr tirnl 

invest (Uitin infcrlire, lit, to 

clothe cover") SKirounr/, cnirrc/i 
Islands of the Hleat imaginary 
islands supposed by the ancients 
to exist in the M estem Atlantic 
Ivry a ullage and plain in the 
l^pirtnient of Lure in France. 
Here in 15h0 Hetuy of Lavarre 
(Henry 1\ of i ranee) defeated 
the trniy of the league [sre 
League] thus securing Jus own 
succession to the crown of France 

jape liood properly cope 
jousted I tlM or engagtd 1 n tttuiy>a~ 

mrji/ 

keel to coof 
keeping care. 

Eellya Hugh. Kelly, a playwright 
eontemponviywith Goldsnu th and 
Garrtck. 
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ken: iol-novi. 

Eesar : [Caesar] emperor. 

Killigrew: Anne Killigrew (16C0- 
16S5), maid of honour to the 
Duchess of York and a poet-ess in 
a small way. , 
kittle : [O.B. cyrtd, a tunic] a kind 
of gown or petticoat. 

Kubla Khan : Grand Khan of the 
Jifongols and Emperor of China. 
He aras a powerful Prince and 
extended his sway over most of 
Asia, and even as far as Himgaiy 
in Europe. 

Kyd: Thomas Kyd avas an Eliza- 
bethan dramatist who wrote | 
between 15S5 and 1595. 

ladies of the lake : nyniji/is. 

Latium : a district of ancient Italy 
Ij’ing south of the Tiber. Rome 
was its chief toivn. 

Latona: in Greek mythology the 
mother of Apollo and Diana. 
Laud: Archbishop Laud was exe- 
cuted in 1(M5. 

Launoelot, Pelleas, and Pellenore: 
Knights of King Arthur’s “Table 
Bound.” See Guenevere. 
laureate : decked ^cith laurel (Milton, 
line 5G6) ; made of laurel (Milton, 
line G03). 

League, the : the Holy League, a 
Catholic association formed in 
157C by the Dnke of Guise with 
the object of putting down Protes- 
tantism in France, 
leasing: iyinjr./afse/ioocl. 

Lebanon : a range of mountains in 
Syria, once famous for the huge 
forests of cedar which grew on 
llicir slopes, 
letter'd : scholarly. 
lewdly : foolidily. 

limitour: a friar licensed toliegin 
a certaui limited district, 
limn; [O.Fr. enlttminer, to illumin- 
ate, Latin illuminare'] to paint. 
lin(n) : xcater/all, cascade. 

Lintot : Pope's piiblislier. 


list; [M.E. fiisfen from O.E. Indian, 
impersonal verb = to desire] to 
please. 

lively: life-giring. 
lode: laj'd on lode, laid on lieavif 
lilow^. 

loft : [aloft) exalted. 

Logres : Britain. 

Longinus: a distinguished Greek 
philosopher and grammarian of 
the thiid century A.D. 
lotus-eaters : a people who ate the 
frait of the lotus, wliich made one 
forget one’s home. Tennyson’s 
poem describes the visit to their 
land of Ulysses and Ids ships. 

Lu ; Loo, a game at cards. 

Lucan: Marcus Annaeus Lucanus 
(39-65), a Roman poet. Having 
been concerned in a plot against 
the Emperor Nero, Lucan was 
ordered to kill himself. He did 
BO by bavin" his veins opened and 
bleeding to death in his bath, and 
recited while dying an appro- 
priate passage from one of his 
I poems. 

Lucrine bay : a lake near the coast 
I of Ciimp.mia in Italy, and noted 
for its shell-fish, 
lust : pleasure. 

Lydian measures : one of the three 
moods or measures in music re- 
cognised by the Greeks. It was 
soft and enen’ating. lifee Doric. 
Lydiat: a theologian and mathe- 
matician who underwent groat 
sufferings for his devotion to the 
royal cause during the Civil War 
of Charles L’s reign. He died in 
1046. 

Lyones : an old name of Cornwall. 

madding : foolish (Spenser, line 25). 
madrigal : a pastoral song. 
Haeander : a river of Asia Jlinor 
famous for its numerous wind- 
ings. 

Haeonides: mtive of Matonia (t.e. 
Lydia); a name apidied to Homer. 
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ci»ke to ampoH 

Sedraks tna idmgorot] a 

narco tio plant, round which many 
eupentiUOna ha^e gathered, Ita 
root la anppciacd to letembla t, 
human form. 

UaniUie m Ombre the deuce ol 
trumpa m a bUet auit the ten i 
at trumps in » tod smt. 
manna deV manna the food dt 
vinely sappl ed to the Israelites 
in the Arab an desert, \\ hen 
the dew (ell upon the camp in the 
I ijl t, the manpa fell npoa it, 

N inibers ai 9 

Maiathon a village m Attca in 
the ce ghbourhwvl of which « 
email Athe luu attny inflicted a 
memorahle defeat on a great Per 
*iau iorce (tyi ist.) 
margent a vanant form of tnatyin, 
HarlboTongh JobnChurchill Duke 
of Marlterongh vraa the gieateet 
general of Jus time He com 
manded the allied torcea against 
1 ranee during moat of the f\ar 
of the Spanish Sai^iession (1702 
'Wtocnng uistiiruia ah H«sn 
helm (I?(M) Barailliea (1706) 
OidenatdeU'O*! sndMalplaqnel 
ITOO) In 1711 Slarlbotough was 
deprii ed of his offices on a charge 
of emb ztlemeOtof nublic money 
but was restored to tns posiijoD jn 
1711 (HI the accossion of Geonte 1. 
He died in I7±f ^ 

Marlowe Christopher Marlowe 
(1561 1593) wa* the greatest of 
oordramatiatatefore Shateapea re 
Ko 13 s^ially noted lor his re 
form of blank vetve 
nihiioWB (onywflwns atsoctaUt, 
Mara the Roman god of war 
master bias m/inj pasfjon or ut 

tfiaolKm. 

Matadom the chief cards m the 
|ame of Ombre desenbed by 

mankin a hart, 
m4Mi fmuf 


Hayemi e theDnieofjIayennejUie 
head of the house of Guise He 
comma nded the a rtny of the League 
at the battle of Ivry fl£90) 
Kedta diughter o{ a King of Col 
cliis, a district in Asi/t east of the 
Black Sea. bhe waj ahllled in 
tnagio and helped dason to imn 
the Colden tteece. Her chariot 
was (fravni by drapn*- 
medled mixed, 

tneikle ymtl 

Melrose Abbey a famous Cistercian 
abbey founded in 1 133 by hmg 
I>avid 1 of Scotland Melrose is 
in Pjiibarghihire 
menigmg uMiiinjiajt ^iudtng 
Meatlani «t Helen, and Troy 
MenqneBay the Gulf of Meiica 
middle waste u* the middle ol the 
waste 

Hioclo a tributary of the Po, 
fomttlj called the Mmciu* It 
joins the Po riot far Imni Mantua, 
where Vergil was borti. 

Mint a place in which debtors 
took shelter from their creditors 
Tun ’rut* sawt 

momently JrOm momenitomomml 
emy momtnt 

Mohs Meg an ancient piece of 
artillery of great aire for the age 
inwhictutwaaeonatructed llie 
lece IS stiJJ preserved in fMin 
urgli Castle 
Mcnt^ban a castle in Languedoc 
in the south of France frequently 
mentioned in legends relating to 
Charlemagne 

Montruae the Marqiua of Montrose 
(seep 91). 

moraliz'd moti; moral Much of 
Pope a terse is didactic. 

Morph can amulet charm that I nils 
to sleep Morpheus was the god 
of sleep 

mouthy raiiliej qftded 
Muejnu an odiciil attached to a 

hloliapiitiedan masque, who an 
noiiuced the hours of prayer 
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ffiCjeS : l^miu’d, oveycome with 
liquor. 

HuaeB: the Kino Muses who pre- 
sided over the vurioushranclies of 
the arts of music, pootrj', astron- 
omy, nnd dancing. According to 
one legend thev were daughters 
of Zeus and &Ineni033'nc. • As 
they were first honoured among 
the Thracian®, I’icria, near Olj’ni- 
pus in Tliessaly, the original 
teat of that people, came to be 
regarded m? the native land of 
the Muses ; hence they were 
called Pkridrg. 


na: no'. 

Naiades ; in Greek mythology 
iij'mphs of lakes and fountains. ' 

Kalshapur; a town in Persia, and 
the birthplace of the I'ei sian poet 
Omar Khatyiim. 

h'amaaccs : u as a town of Spain in 
Galicia, nc.ir Cape Finisterre. 

Karcisstts; a hcantifnl youth for 
whose love Kcho pined away till 
otilv her voice was left. He fell 
vinlenilv in Io\o with himself on 
seeing Ida image in a fountain, 
and wasted awav until ho was 
ehangetl into the flower that hears 
his iianie. 

KelsonandtheHorth: inlSflORussin, 
Prussia. Sweden, and rtenni.arl,. 
acting under the inllucnce of 
Napoleon Ponap.i etc, formed an 
Armed Nentraiitv, a mearurc 
directed against Mi'iglniid. A fleet 
w.is dr-patelicd to the Jkiltic in 
under Sir Hyde P.irkerwith 
Nelson as second in command. and 
after a dewieratc stiiioglc with 
the Danish fleet and land Tuttcries 
in Copenhagen llrads a gieal 
MCtorywaswonhy the KnglMi 
riaiidy thixuigli the hnllinnt 
tactics 01 

Kestor : an agetl tlreek herr, who 
to-.'cht at Ito.v. He was famou® 
.a- an oraVw and wire adviser. 
asth. 


aether: lower. 

nice : fcnipiiloiwli/ exact (Shake- 
speare, line 65) ; Jaetidious (Gold- 
smith, line 66). 

Nine: the “fair nine” are the 
Xiiie Muses. 

Niobe : in Greek mythology wife of 
Amphion, King of Thebes, and 
mother of si.v sons and six 
daughters. She despised Latona 
(g.u.) who had only two children, 
and in punishment her children 
were slain by Apollo and Diana, 
and she herself was turned into 
stone on Mount Sipjdus, in Lydia, 
whence tears were supposed ^to 
flow ever}- summer, 
nostrum: a quack medicine [litcr- 
ally “our own’’], 
numerous : wiitten in harmonions 
numbers, f.e. verses. 


observed : libtytd. 
oSiclons : duti/id. 

Opdam : a distinguished Dutch 
admiral who fought against the 
Englisli in tlie Dutoli wars of 
Cliarles II.’s leign, 
orient: [Latin ori'fiis, rising] rc- 
ruMing the dawn in hrighlnm, 
lienee bright, shining [Carew, 
line 3), lustrous (Milton, line 
116), cnslern (Cowper, lino 27). 
Oimus *. a town on an island near 
the entrance of tlic Persian Gulf, 
once famous ns a mart for jewels 
nnd pe.ads. 

Orphean (lyre) : the lyre of Orpheus, 
.1 poet and musician wlio, accoitl- 
ing to CJrcek niylholngy, moved 
inanimate objects bv Jiip music 
According to Icgcnd'Orpiieiis de'- 
swiideti to Hadc.s after the death 
oflnswifeKuiydico, and hv his 
niiisie induced Phito, U.e gbd of 
the Liwcr World, to allow lier to 
return to the L’lqier World. Con- 
trary, Iiowcvfr, to Pluto's in- 
junction, Orpheus looked back 
I'ctorc ins wife had leaclicd the 

23 
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tight of day, and was th*™^ore 
again depnved of hter 
OTeithiMre df/etU 

PacoTitu a native of BruntlnsHi® j 
(Brindisi), was the earli*®*' •“ 
the Rnrnan tragedians. H® ^ 
from about 22(J to ld2 E.C. 
paitrick fartndjf 
pate palfnft* 

Pass the Knate of Clubs too 
ot Qeabw 

Pji a dinmty who, m Cit^ou 

raytholcrgj , presided eaer forests, 
pastures and flovks. In 
yhfphfriV^ Coteiidaf Pan tepte- 
Etots Henry Till 
parley comei-fn/nui 
Pamasse Paraassns a mdnuhnn 
in Phocis in tireece saefed to 
Apollo and the Muses 
Parl^etApe Kaples Purth»ivope 
was one of the Sirens and dtnwned 
herse'f for los e of Ulysse* She 
was Ihwwn H]) by the se«i hhe 
phore where Naples attftwards 
stood , hence that plat?* was 
originally called by her name 
The Sirens were birds w>lh th« 
faces of urgins and dwelt the 
south roast of Italy, wpere by 
their singing they enticed passing 
raatmers ashore and thed htdeo 
them 

parts ^unfihes 
paastoii rmripaunc/n 
pastoral a work of art of which 
the subject is rural 
pawnee 

paysiait pmiatii 

peaked fmrttfd, a referTUce to 
the shoes with long Rioted [ 
baCB. tsElua>t4Jbbs. vs, tSs, jtwhBi). I, 
Age" 1 

peer* cqitnh 

Ffgasua in Greet mythology a j 
•winged horse which sprang from 
(he nlooJ of the Gorgon dledusa 
when she was shm bv Belle I 
rophom Poets mate him the I 


horse of the Mu"es, because by a 
kick of his hoof he caused the 
fountain of Hippocrene to spring 
np Nee Belfcoo. Bi ron in Don 
Jmji plaje on Wordsworths 
poem 01 Tm 1) a'j 3 <yacr 
Paleut a Greet hero, the fa (her of 
Achilles Sec Achilles. 

PeUon a mountain in Thessaly 
Chiron the centaur lived in a 
cave near its summit, 
tjelt to throw almut opnrobnoiis 
epithets, 

Peter Bell a long and ■nnsucccsatol 
poem by It onlsworth 
Petrarch Francesco Petrarca ( 1 301 
1374) was the mateat lyne poet 
of Italy His best work is to be 
found m his CnuHinwrf, of which 
many are in sonnet form, and 
almost all are inspired by his un 
requited love for Laif^, a lady of 
Avignon 

phUla Of wrath a refeienca to 
PievelatiDDS xv 7 

Philip King of Macedon (3c9 
Mb B.C ) and father of Alexander 
the Great 

Philomel, Phllomebt f^e niy^m 
pule Arnold’s pnem refers to a 
Greek legend Tereus, King of 
the Thramans in Daubs, near 
the Cephiseus, in Ptocis, mar* 
ned Procne, but falling in loie 
with her sister Philomela, dis 
honoured her and cut out her 
tongue that she might not tell 
the tale to Procne Philomela, 
howe'er, wove the words into 
a piece of tapestry In the 
cnif all three were changed into 
birds— Philomela intn a night in 
ftSA. rJtvn, *•'«. 

Tctaion by making Procne 
dumb 

Phinens King of Salmydcssca in 
Thrace He possessed the gift 
of propheiy , hut Was struck blind 
lor having deprived lus eons of 
their ejesighf. 
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Phlcgra; the peninsula of Pallene 
in Macedonia nhere the Giants 
waned on the gods. 

PhcDbe : the Jifooii. 

PhtsbUB : a name given to Apollons 
tho sun-god. 

pbunlx: a fabulous Arabian bird 
.said to exist single for five 
linndred years, and to rise again 
from its own ashes. 

Phthla: a city in Thessaly, in 
which Achilles lived. 

Piemontese : the troops of Charles 
Eramiinucl II., Duke of Savoy 
and Prince of Piedmont, who per- 
secuted the Taudois or IVal- 
denses (a religious sect who 
dwelt chiefly iu the valleys of 
tho Cottian Alps) liocnuse of their 
religion. 

piety : the duly or affection which 
a child owes to its parent 
(Wordsworth, line 9). 

Pindar: the cliief I^tio poet of 
Greece (? 522-4 1.9 ii.c.). 
pinn'd : r'lVd, 

pionor ; ntbaccr. a term cspcciafly 
applied to sappers and miners, 
pious (drops): [Utiupms, dutifull 
tears puicceding from a sense ol 
affection or duty, 
plalne; a/nn/uMj/. 

Plautus : Titus Jfacoius Plautus 
(r. 2.iO-ISt -ii.c.), the most dis- 
tinguished comic dramatist of 
Horne. 

Pinto ; iir Greek mythology the god 
of the lower world. 

PoUiers; a town iu Poitoti in 
France, near which the Black 
Prince avitli a small foiredefeatcd 
a great French nrmv in 13, >0. 
Pontus : the Enxine or Black Sea, 
f.amous for fish, 
posscst: infiitiicftf, iv^pirej. 
paueb-tbread : tlirc.id or .«! ring that 
tied tlic mouth of a purse. 
l>c ~ : /irud, )ioU. 

precincts: fLatin a 

hou>,4f, Umit-. 


preve : to prove, experknee. 
prevent: anticipate. 

Priam : see Troy. 

proof : trial (Spenser, lino 1S5). 

Proserpine : the wife of Pluto (^.f.) 

and queen of the lower world. 
Protestant: [Latin protestari, to 
bear avitness] one vho bears wit- 
ness to the heanty of his mistress. 
Protens : in Greek mythology “the 
old man of the sea ” avho tended 
the seals of Xeptune. Ho aa-as 
supposed to he endoaved witla the 
gift of prophecy, hut, being un- 
willing to exercise it, he invari- 
ably tried to escape by changing 
his shape and appearance, 
prove: to experience, feel. 

Provencal : hc/on, 7111.7 lo Provence, a 
district of the south of Franee, 
once famous for poets and musi- 
cians. 

provoke: [Latin provoco, I call 
forth or out] rull forth. 
prunella : a stuff of avhich clergy- 
men’s gowns avere often made in 
Pope's time. 

Psyche : a nvmph beloved hv 
Cupid. 

pugging: thievish. 
puissant: powerful: a common 
word in Lli/ahcthan literature, 
purchase: obtain, acquire. 
purged: [O.Fr, pourfler: pour, 
for, and ft, a thread] /'niiffed, 
enihroidcrcd. 

purslane : a herbaceous plant, 
put up : put np uith. em/nred.' 
Pyrrhic Dance : a famous war-dance 
of the ancient Greeks. 

Pyrnkio phalanx : Pyn-hus was 
Iving of Epirus (318-272 B.C.). 
He. like Alexander the Great, 
achicted many notable victories 

in battle by the use of the Lna- 

tion known as the plml.inx. 
qua cursnm veatus: (sc. vocal, at) 

whither the wM {elirreic,)) ovr 
course (I ergil, .-Icnrld^ IH. ogg) 
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! fAfjlton, 

line M-tl , oii'i, ciinoiw, fanftfid 
(Vaughan, line 44) 

(^nean literallj a Komiii, hut n"eil 
alightinfily 
q^ttick oftie 

qnl labarat, or*t ?<' >eha noria 

pia^n 

quip (taTOctrtordiffDyfnyiiij 
quit pny of 

riek [Me «iJl Ted »»/, drift] 
lift roptfiiry etoudo , ' ni ht 
rack** ^ **dark drifting clondi ^ 
ralr roar 
ramping ragtoj 

Raphael faced having a face like 
rt chcruH in n picture ' j BapViael 
rapt (turud aieny tra imported 
tPi h rffti j) f, rnepit^ 
rathe [0 V r»(\ eiih ] early 
recolleetlBg eoUetiiJ ij ugaiil 
recorda ea///o»iind 
recorders /«(ea pipe* 
redounding [0 Fr rWoii infer, Lak 
reifuiKiure] trs/finj vp ojoin, 
cifrjtoifrtij 

refrain lefraiii from eittennj 
reUquatj a itlvqiwTy rmnn n a 
ronm that H like u casket for 
holding lelii s 
relifb 'ttpoir fa'ff 
rent roll roll or account nf rente 
requiem a h} mn sung for the eouH 
of the dead 

reqnieecat may he (or stic) rest 
that IS rest in peace 
retro me, gattdtni get thee 
behind me, Satan ' (Luke n 
8 ) 

Eioti Captain Rioueoinmanded the 
Amaroii Kngite in the ^ttle 
oi the Baltic He greatly distin 
guished himself by hia bravery 
ind ekiSl, lait was killed in the 
hght. 

Foehelle lai UoLheUe a eeapnrt 
( 1 111 It tan V i ing the stronghalJ 
of the 1 1 ench I’rotestante (Hu pie 
noto) In 1 o 73 it successfully 


I withstoorl a determined aiege "by 
I the rojal foreei under the fluke 
[ of Atijou 

' Roger* Samuel Roger* ( I TGI ] 8.M) 
wrote The Plea»ure» of Memory 
and other poem*. 

WKemarye Ophelia say* ITTnmJef, 
IV V 15S), “Tliere ’a rosemary, 
I that, 'a tor remeniliraTice *' 

I round a reference to the practice 
of ilriTiktng each iti tom, 
root [Fr roa/e, from Lat, mrpfa] 
tompany croini 

Rfldesheuncr a white Pliine wine 
Ruiiell Loot lAilliam Ru'sell a 
hig leader of Oiarlee 11 ’s reign, 
who was 10 lfiS7 on very slender 
tfvidenee eotiilemntdtoueaHiaTid 
eveented for complicity m the 
Rye Hoi’w Plot, fke Sidney 
I ruth [0 L ^rfoir, grief] joity, 

' sorroif 

I St David DanJ I of Scotland, 
who won for himself the repnU 
I tion of sanctity by founding and 
I endovring hWtally a ruRiWt oi 
monasteries, inclnding hleliose 
' Abbey 

Saint Oensvi^vs t e Pan*, of 
1 winch town baint (Jcnevieve was 
I the piitron saint 
Saiamis an island off the eoa*t of 
Attica 111 Greece memorable for 
I the CTcat naial battle fought by 
the Greeks and Persians (4S(1 n c.) 
in the narrow strait between the 
iilaral and the luawUnd The 
Persian* were completely de 
i feaW 

salvage wM, tamye 
' salve cure, remedy 
Samarcand a eity in Western 
Turkestan 
sanguine blood red 
Sappho a famous Greek poetess, 
■who mvented the lueftaure tailed 
after her the Sapphic atanra. 
She flonnshetl about the end of 
the seventh century a o 
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Satyrs : forest deities in Greek 
• mytliology, half human and half 
animal in appearance, and gener- 
ally represented as following the 
god Uionysns (Bacchus). See 
Fanas. 

’sayed: i.e. assayed, hied. 

Boaur: a jutting clijr. 

Solan : of Scio, the Italian name 
for Chios, an island in the Aege.an 
Sea, and one of the places claim- 
ing to he the hirthplace of Homer. 
Eoudding : running swiftly, shooting 
along with haste. 

scutcheon, shielded : a shield hearing 
a coat of arms ; here represented 
in glass and forming part of a 
■window. 

sdeined : [Ital. edeyware] disdained. 
secular: teniporal. 

Selinis ; prohahly Sclinus, a town 
in S.W. Sicily, 
selle : saddle. 

Semelo : daughter of Cadmus, King 
of Thohes, and mother of Dionysus 
(Bacchus). 

semi-cope : an outer garment wom 
by some medieval monks, 
sequestered : [IxiwLatineCfpiestrare, | 
to lay aside or surrender; of 
doubtful origin] retired, se- 
cluded. 

sere : dry, withered. 
sew : pursue, follow. 

Shadwell : Thomas Shadwell was a 
poet and playwright of mediocre 1 
ability, a contemporary and 
enemy of Dryden, uy whom he 
was s.itirised in Maehlechioe. 

Ehaw : a xroodtd dell. 
shell : the lyre, which wasoriginally 
made of a tortoise-shell. 


island of Ortygin near Syracuse. 
See Alpheus. 

Sidney: Sir Philip Sidney, the poet 
and prose-writer, who was killed 
at the Battle of Zutphen (1586). 
The story of his treatment of a 
wounded soldier when he ■was 
himself at the point of death is 
well known. 

Sidney’s matchless shade : Algernon 
Sidney, author of a treatise on 
Government and a man of strong 
republican principles, took the 
side of the Parliament in the 
Great Civil War (1642-8), and was 
named one of the Commissioners 
for the trial of King Charles I., 
though he did not take part in the 
trial. In 1683 he was executed 
for alleged complicity in the 
Rye House Plot to assassinate 
Charles II. There was no real 
e^ridence of his guilt, 
silly: innocent. 

Simois : a liver near Troy, 
slee; sly. 

slights : cunning derices. 
smiddie: smithy. 
snacks : shares. 

solan : i.e, the solan-goose, the sea- 
gannet. 

Solferino: a village of northern 
Italy, not far fi om Mantua. Hero 
the Austrians were defeated by 
the French and Sardinians in 1859. 
soote : sxceetly. 
soother : softer, smoother. 

Sophocles : the second hi point of 
time of the three gieat Greek 
U-ngcdiaiis. He was a native of 
Coloniis in Attic.a, and lived from 
49.) to 40.; n.r'. 


shent; hlamed, j 

Sicilian Muse: theMiiscofpaslor.al I 
poetry. Theocritus, the first ■ 
ivriter of Pastoral', was horn at } 
Syracuse in Sicily. Milton iden- ■ 
titles the Mii'O with the nymph 1 
Arethura who gave her name to I 
the fount.ain Arcthusa in the > 


; a uinu ot carnation. 

'Tohauna Soiithcott 
(l)oU-lS14) was a religious im- 
postor uho aiinoimood that on 
October liltli, ISiq, she would 
become the motlier of a second 
.Mitloh or Prnice of Peace. She 
lotmd ra.iny to believe in her, 
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tKottgli the ei peeled l>irlU<l«l net 
occur She died Jn & trance on 
tkcemlver ZTlK itt t! e SMOe year, 
and her followers Ion;; belioird 
that ahe would twe again 
SpadiUlo the ace of spades at 
Omhre 

spangled shew thf f!an 
span rnJTtrs. 

Spartan Sparta was a town of 
I’eli/pomicaat, the inhaUunts of 
w hich w ere noted for their great 
hrarerj and endurance in wae 
Tiiey were long the most power 
tul slate in ancient t irtece 
Spenser Edmund ‘ipeuser ths 
author of The Qireene and 

J7ie RhtphmT* Calendar 
■phara lit- a ball or plobe , used 
by poets to mean the iisihle 
eupenui region, the upper air, the 
heavens. Also a tiiiii of astro- 
nomy in the I’tolemsK. sj stem 
apheis-detcended ducenaed /nm 
fiearen 

Sporua John Eord Iferrey, with 
whom Pope had a violent quarrel 
ipiighia sJitnM roiiritja 
SUguite the Anstotle, horn at 
t-tagcira in Maecdonis. 
stains flare. 

starts started, firofea amay 
starve die 
itiU ever, aliaiye 
still Jshort for dwfd, from 0 F 
dteltlUr, from Latin distdfare] to 
fiTclIs dmm. 

atitha [Jf E eiai, from Icelaadto 
etethi] nnrd 
stole a robe 

Btoned having an inscription re 
liting a story or history {Gray, 
line Iht) 


itonre duet 
stndftis an ante! 
study desire 



was supposed hj the ancients to 
encircle the infernal regions 


sttbtiaia fifJwi ifjj cria/tetf *‘H« 
that rude sublime (Oraji line 
OoJ = ItiUon 

suecesiful hope hops of succew 
saSuslMi a medical tetw umsI in 
dliltonsday to denote imperfec 
tion or lues of sight caused by 
cataract or disease of the nervous 
structure of the eye 
supcrasniual beyond the sense*, 
lapplanted orcrlhrotra- 
surceaae to eeaee 
aw^ n scrmnl (I’eele, line U), a 
pfownt fMarlowc, line d 4 
swart [0 r* sirearf Llach] dorl 
The ‘awart afar ('liltou hue 
IS Sinus, the DogStar, which 
bnnga heat and tovtea the Bowers 
ilarh 

a wound sireon 

Bydnaean the nlluaiou is to Sir 
I’hiltp Sidney (lo'l ISSSland the 
charm of hu coniersation Set 
Sidney 

sylTajj Wonyi«7 to iJis inwt. 
Syrinx » nymph beloved by Pan, 
and changed into a reed. Under 
this name Spenser, in The Shsp 
henf * Ctdeniiar, represents Queen 
AnneLoIeyn wifeofBenrj \ UI 
and mvtVrof Queen M'zabeth. 

taSata a thin silk 
Tancrtd Tanc red, m Tasso sCerwn 
Utnmt Libtrata, entered an En 
chan ted It nod, when; the rust ling 
of the branches resembled human 
aigha He struck one of the trees 
with hjs sword whereon blood 
gu'hed out and a woman a voice 
reproached him for his cruelty 
(canto 13, stanza 41} 
tana one 

Tasso Torquato Tasso (1541 loOj) 
was a great Italian epic poet and 
the author of GerueaUmme iiTie 
mfa 

tawdna lace a girtfle bought at 
the fair of bt, Audrey (a corrup- 
tion of Etheldrcda) 
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Teian (Kuae) : tlie Greek poet Ana- 
creon ((j’.u.),wJio was bam at Teos, 
a town of Ionia, in Asia Minor. 

Tempe : a valley or inoimtain gorge 
in Thessaly in Greece, between 
tlie mountains Olympus and Ossa. 
It was Bupposecl to be a favourite 
resort of the god Apollo. 

Templara ; members of the Inns of 
Courts. When Addison’s Cato 
was produced his friend Steele 
filled the pit with friendly listen- 
ers from the Inns of Courts. 

tenor : [Latin tenor, a holding-on, a 
oonrso] coniwiions course. 

Terence; Publius Terentius Afer 
(IS5-159), one of the chief comic 
dramatists of Rome. 

Thamyris : a Thracian bard, men- 
tioned by Homer. He was de- 
prived of his sight for boasting 
that he could surpass the Muses 
in song. 

Thebp eagle: Pindar, tlie greatest 
lyrfo poet of Greece, was a native 
of Thehes (q.v.). 

Thebes ; the chief town of Boeotia 
in Greece. Milton alludes to the 
celebrated expedition of tlie Seven 
against Tliebes. 

theek; thatch. 

Thermopylae : a famous pass be- 
tween Tlicssaly and Ijocris, and 
the only way by wbicb an invad- 
ing army could enter Greece from 
tbenorth. Tliepassis memorable 
for the gallant defence made by 
Leonidas and bis 300 Spartans 
against tlie host of Aerxes 
(ISOu.c.). 

Thraeia ; Thrace, a district to the 
north-east of aneient Greece, 
corresponding to the modern Rou- 
melia. It was supposed by the 
Hreeks to be the home of Ares 
(hfars), the god of war. 

thunder-stone : thmider-hoU. 

Timotheus : a musician of Boeoti.a 
in Greece and a favourite of 
Alexander the Great. 


tinct: tinged. 

Tiresias ; n blind prophelotThehcs, 
who figures very prominently in 
the Greek dramas and legends. 
Titus: a Roman emperor (79-81), 
who sighed because he had “ lost 
a day.” 

Tityrus ; the name of a shepherd in 
Vergil’s Eclogues. 
toilet; toilet-table, 
toll-man: the man who collected 
toll at a toll-gate- 
topless : overtopped by no others. 
Townsend : Mr. Thomas Townsend, 
a politician of Goldsmitli’s day, 
MP*. for Whitchurch, and after- 
wards Lord Sydney. 

Trafalgar: a cape in the sonlh of 
Spain, near whioli, in 1805, Nelson 
won a victory over the combined 
Preneb and Spanish fleets. Nelson 
was killed, and most of the prizes 
were wrecked by a storm which 
oame on after the battle, 
irammels : trappings. 
traverse : across. 

Trebisond : in Pontus in Asia Minor, 
the ancient Trapezus. 
triple Tyrant; the Pope, so called by 
jlilton because of bis triple tiara. 
Triton: in Greek mythology the son 
of Poseidon (Neptune) and Ampbi- 
trite. He usually figures as an 
attendant on bis father, blowing 
a sbell-trumpct — "his wreathed 
born ” — to soothe the waves. 
Troy: or Ilium, was a city in 
Plirygia in Asia Minor. Tlie 
famous siege of Troy, made by 
Homer the subject of his Iliad, 
was undertaken by the Greeks to 
nmover Helen, the wife of Mcne- 
lauB, King of Sparta in Greece, 
who had been carried off by 
Paris, sun of Priam, King of Troy. 
The siege lasted ten years, and 
the town was then taken by 
stratagem. 

tryst; appointment ; ‘ ‘ bad set try.st’.’ 
— bad made an appointment. 
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torfi grt fh (fldj of tarih 
TiritiiAin TmcienhaniiWlifrePope 
went to liv» m 1717 

tnjttei one of the Greek heroei 
who fought at Troj Ke naa 
lamoni lot his -wi't’otii m eciwit 
atnl 19 supposed to hni e ini ented 
the stratagem by whieli Trov waa 
captured 

naeonth [0 E, uacu’S, ttnknoa j 
SffWBJt oJJ 

uadjght (fiOTmrtigf'f unfuivn] 
tmflead lin/aperf 
ushaaUe baast tloie Ifoil, i e the 
■white ass on winch Una rotle 
tuiaated vaunt itjivj 
Urania either (I) the Jfuse of 
Astronoroy, or (2) the goddess 
Aphrodite Urania ■who repre 
sented hearenlj or ipintoal love 
tlrgei prtMttvpoa, htuU 
Utber’i son the sncient British 
king Arthur 

utter [0 E «f, out] outer 
vacant vUe 

van [tat in roamw a winnowing 
fan] tcinj The word literally 
means a /an, ran and Jaa being 
doublet* 

varlet toipfiUoa rtueof 

TSWard canyvan! 

Vet rfO'ing (Latin) 

VBtduMUS ivn/an/ 

Vesper the evening star 
veapert an evening office m tl q 
titbolio church hence erfBinj 
pragert 

vest [Latm renin a gansvciitj o 
covering the body s vest 
(Marveli, line 19) = the cover 
ing afforded to the soul by the 
hedy 

Viking a nottheni prate one of 
the hercenorthern beam e n of whom 
many settled in England belore 
the Conquest 

ViUiera George ViUiera, Duke of 
Euckiughani favourite minister 


of Cliarles I , murdered by Felton 
>11 1C2^ 

I no! an antiquated musical mstru 
iTient tho preciiraor of the violin 
violeat otiurae I ty no/rticr 
Virgil the great epic poet of 
iCume, who lived Itetweew 70 and 
19 His chief woik is the 
^Icnenf, but he wrote also the 
Oeorgiet auda nujuber of Ac/oyiirs 
He was bora near llantua, and 
hence bis poetij is detenbed as 
‘ Tlantnan song ’ 
vision of the guarded mcuiit the 
Archangel Michael was supposed 
to have been occasionally seen 
sealed pn a crag forming a part of 
S llicbaels Monnt m Cornwall 
and known as Michael s Ctiair 

Wld trouW 

Wain fcny/oH Charles s Wain *' 
- the constellation known t 
astronomers as Ur^a Major or t!it 
Great h>ear Bvron in Jann 
plays on the literal nieaniftg of 
trail!. 11 ordswortliwrotespoeni 
calleil ?7ie Ifaggotier 
wake [O t loacian to wake 
wuleh] originally a parish festival 
held on the anniversarj of the 
dedication of the churoh and kept 
bj watching all niglit Ifencv 
the term cctoca to bo applied to 
certain annual uierra makings 
Warwick Richaril Neville, Earl of 
llarwick lutknamcd the King 
Ifaker was the mainstay of the 

I orkist cause in the 11 ars of the 
E t*es After having lai gely con 
tributed to the snecesa of Edward 

II llarwick quarrelled with 
that monarch and eventually went 
over to the side of the laincas 
trians (HTUj He restored llenrj 
VI in 1470, but was himself de 
feated and killed at Larnet m 
1471 

wassails [0 EL ires i«/, he whole, 
a form of ■« ithing g^ heallh] 
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rci'cfs, or festive occasions where 
pledging of drinks takes place, 
wattles : hm'dla. 
waakiife; imls/n!. 
wayward sisters: the three Witelies 
in Macbeth, In I. iii. 32 they 
speak of themselves as " wayward 
sisters,” bnt most modern editors 
alter to “wciid sisters,” 
weet; [O.E. im'fan] inoio. 
Wentworth: Sir Thomas Went- 
worth, later Earl of Strafford, 
executed in 1641. Johnson calls 
his death a nnirder heennse he 
was sacrificed to political jealous- 
ies and to the king’s dread of 
provoking the Commons. 

West Port ; a gate of Edinburgh, 
whereas : wlm, 

whiddiu’ ; [=^vihidding] numing. 
whimsies : caprices, fancies. 
whist : silenctd. “ Kissed the wild 
waves wliist” (Sn,riaapBVHB, line 
187) = “when you have kissed 
the wold waves to silence,” or 
the phrase may he absolute, “the 
wild waves being silent.” 
udel; « snial! whirlpool or eddy, 
wight : [O.E. loiht, a creature] a 
person. 

wimple: fo !iiea?ider, 
wist : blew. 

Wittenberg ; a town in Prussian 
Saxony on the Elbe. It was the 
cradle of the Ileformation in Ger- 
man}', and had once a famous 


nnivei-sity now incorporated with 
that of Halle. 

wolfsbane : aconite, a poisonous 
plant. 

Wolsey: Cardinal AVolsoy(d. 1530), 
the famous Chancellor of Henry 
VUL, mined through his own 
injudicious haughtiness, tlio in- 
trigues of Anne Boleyn’s p.irty, 
and the onprieiousness of the 
King- 

wood : [O.E. wkl] mad. 

Woodfall : William Woodfall, prin- 
ter of The Momiing Chronicle in 
Goldsmith’s time. 

Worcester: on the Severn. Here 
in 1651 Cromwell gained a great 
victory over the Scots and the 
Englisli Royalists, led by Prinoa 
Charles, afterwards Charles II. 

wracks : WTecks. 

y-hlent ; [y = O.E. yc] Winded. 

y-fear : = y-ftre. 

y-fere : [M.E. i-fere] together. 

y-tome ; = torn. 

zephyrs : west winds. 

Zimxi : Hryden’s alIegotic.rl name 
for the Duke of Buckingham in 
Absalom and Achilophei. Buck- 
ingham was the eon of James 
I.’s ill-fated favourite, and was 
for a time a prominent figure in 
Ch.atles II. 's reign. 

zone : girdle. 



